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1 rain that lashes through the reeds, and wind that 
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luck blind. Witt 


juck weather”’ 


Sure it’s cold in the 
turns your breath to ice. But “‘ 


Back in the 
colder, wetter, tougher than you've seen in any marsh! 


never fazed a Peters shell! 
Peters laboratories research workers make their own “duck weather’”’ 
Then, they measure the effect of 


] to new 


moisture on shot shells . study water-proofing ... and apply their knowledge 
yroduction methods. 

The result ? Peters shells under all weather conditions are ever ready to slam out 
harder-hitting, longer-reaching charges. That’s one reason High Velocity loads are used by 


. And why you hear them say that Peters packs the power! 


men who know their ammunition 
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Modern speedlight photography discloses the effect of good and bad 
wadding. This shell allows g to leak into the shot charge, causing a 


blown pattern, fused shot and lost game, 
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Here’s the result of 
High Velocity wads 
That means better } 


keep the exploding gases 
tterns, more power, 


Inc., Geidgapant, Conn. 
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rad head. Shoot High Tel city 
MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE. ‘FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” you need a longer-reaching 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing our authors to our readers by bits of personal history 


HE author of 

“The Law of 
Scared Bucks” be- 
gan life as a profes- 
sional rat hunter, 
probably the only 
young man of that 
vocation who was 
ever graduated 
from the University 
of South Dakota as 
a mechanical en- 
gineer. 

But perhaps it 
would be better to let Carl Norgren tell 
his own story. “I was a professional 
hunter at the tender age of seven—no 
foolin’,” he says. “My father owned a 
flour mill, and he provided me with a 
Flobert .22 rifle, and paid me 2 cents for 
each rat I shot. My reports of wounded 
rats dying in their holes didn’t go. I had 
to deliver the tails to collect. When I 
was about 10, I was given my first shot- 
gun—a 12 bore with a 36-in. barrel, 
weighing 10 lb. It had a range of 30 yd. 
in front and about as far behind. Every 
time I shot it, I sat down promptly.” 

At college, Norgren turned to high 
jumping and pole vaulting and set sec- 
tional records in each sport. Then he 
moved to Colorado and found time to 
improve his aim on upland birds, gain 
scientific knowledge through stuffing ani- 
mals and collecting butterflies, cultivate 
an interest in the arts by drawing, paint- 
ing, and making photographic illustra- 
tions for his own articles; and finally to 
become head of his own company, manu- 
facturing pneumatic products of his own 
invention. He is married and the father 
of five husky youngsters. 

Despite all this activity, Norgren man- 
aged to continue the writing he’d begun 
in school, and to ride herd on the pure 
bred Herefords on a ranch he bought. 
This variety of interests is not strange 
in a man of Norgren’s tastes, for, he 
says, he likes “most everything, except 
3russels sprouts and summer squash.” 
Recently, Norgren had a part in the or- 
ganization of Colorado Sportsmen, Inc. 
He now edits that group’s official maga- 
zine, “The Colorado Sportsman.” 





N THE language 
of the Hawaiian 
Islands, where he 
was born, Albert 
Horner is pono. In 
case you’re not up 
on Hawaiian dia- 
lect, pono means 
O. K. It’s also the 
name of the athlet- 
ic club at Kauai, of 
which Horner is the 
zuiding spirit. This 
club put 49 differ- 
nt teams into the field last year, com- 
vosed of Hawaiian, Chinese, Spanish, 
Japanese, Filipino, Portuguese, Porto 
Rican, and Korean athletes. The major- 
ty of these teams were winners in their 
espective classes. 

Though he was born in the islands, 
forner, is as American as anyone on the 
iainland. Graduated from Cornell Uni- 
ersity in 1913, where he majored in ag- 
iculture and led the Cornell Glee Club, 
e has pursued these interests ever 
ince. The author of “Jungle Journal” 
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in pineapples, having de- 
veloped many plantation and factory 
machines and processes for the Ha- 
waiian Canneries Co., of which he has 
been president and general manager the 
last 15 years. His principal hobby, apart 
from the Pono Athletic Club, is music. 
Horner is a talented composer for the 
piano and pipe organ, and plays both 
instruments well. 

The pursuit of big game has led Hor- 
ner to the Rockies, Alaska, and French 
Indo-China. It is his ambition to bag the 
principal trophies of every land where 
big game is found. Mrs. Horner is not 
entirely in sympathy with this program, 
but Horner confidently expects her to 
say “Pono” to an African trip he is now 
planning. 


specializes 


HEN Capt. J. B. 
Drought tells 

you he was born an 
Irishman, it is the 
same thing as tell- 
ing you he was born 
a sportsman. Edu- 
cated at Winches- 
ter College, and the 
Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst, 
England, Drought 
was gazetted sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Royal Irish Rifles 
in 1904, and he went out to France with 
Kitchener’s “Contemptibles” in 1914. Il 
health, the result of wounds, caused Maj. 
Drought to be invalided home in 1917. 

As soon as he had regained some 
measure of health, he returned to the 
emerald fields and trout-filled streams of 
Ireland. Though he now lives at Peven- 
sey, Sussex, on the southeastern coast of 
England, most of his hunting and fish- 
ing has been done in his native isle. It 
is there that he finds the inspiration for 
the narratives that have made him so 
popular with the British sporting public. 
“A Syndicate in Galway” should win 
him many new friends in the United 
States. Drought has also written several 
books, the best-known being, “Partridge 
Shooting” and “A Shot in the Making.” 
All his writings are based on his own 
experiences. 

For the last 20 years, Capt. Drought 
has interested himself in game research, 
particularly partridge disease. 


'"T HERE are not more than one or two 

men in Canada,” says R. M. Ander- 
son, Chief of the Division of Biology, 
National Museum of Canada, “who equal 
Hamilton M. Laing as a field collector 
and observer of mammals and birds.” 
Anderson knows whereof he speaks, for 
the author of “Better Photos of Flying 
Birds” served 12 full seasons under his 
direction. 

Laing has a dual interest in photog- 
raphy. Besides recognizing it as a neces- 
sary part of his work in the field, he 
spent some years in New York art 
schools, and developed a keen interest 
in the artistic aspects of camera work. 

A versatile chap, Laing served in the 
Royal Air Force during the war; is an 
expert on automobiles and motor cycles; 
has contributed to newspapers and mag- 
azines for many years; and published a 
book, “Out With the Birds,” in 1913. 











OME one told 

Jack Tooker 
that he could 
write as long as 
he lived about 
his personal ex- 
periences and 
never run out of 
material. Judg- 
ing from what 
we know of Jack’s varied and ad- 
venturous career, that is almost an 
understatement. 

Born in Arizona when the Indians 
still wore war paint, Tooker cut his 
teeth on a rubber-handled six-shoot- 
er and a hymn book. “The hymn 
book didn’t take,” he says. Three 
of young Tooker’s uncles were sea 
captains under the British flag, and 
at 12 years of age the lad made his 
maiden voyage. Tooker never saw 
the inside of a school until he was 
30, but he’d seen cannibals in New 
Guinea 17 years before. 

As a matter of fact, the author 
of “Lions the Hard Way” first en- 
tered a formal institute of learning 
| when he lectured on nature and 
wildlife. However, the globe-gir- 
dling hunter was always a student, 
reading good books and magazines 
by the light of a smoky lamp in the 
foc’s’le of a merchant ship. 

Adventure continued on dry land. 
Tooker worked for years as a hunt- 
er and guide in the Grand Canyon 
country, and has taken 311 lions, 
54 of them alive, and has killed nine 
stock-killing grizzlies. He also hunt- 
ed for the U. S. Government. Years 
ago, when revolutions were more 
frequent in Mexico, Jack had his 
jaw broken by a grizzly south of the 
line. For 3 months, with no doctor 
within hundreds of miles, he hunted 
bandits with his jaw. held together 
with baling wire. Leaving Durango, 
Tooker’s party of 14 had to fight its 
way out of the country. Only Took- 
er and one other man reached the 
border alive, and his companion 
soon died of a bullet wound through 
the lung. 

Tooker began writing 15 years 
ago, and his tales of his own ad- 
ventures have since appeared in 
some of the leading American, Ca- 
nadian, and English periodicals. 
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EOPLE, fish, 

game, dogs, boats, 
tackle, guns, out- 
door photography, 
and writing—those 
not unrelated sub- 
jects are the hob- 
bies of Chester 
Chatfield. More will 
probably be added 
to the list in the 
course of time, but 
Chatfield is only 30, 
so the present assortment is creditable. 

Chatfield is a native of the far North- 
west, living in Seattle, Wash., and spend- 
ing as much time as possible in the 
Puget Sound country described in 
“Quackers on the Wind.” When not out 
after ducks, he supports a wife and two 
young sons, clerking for the Seattle 
Park Board. The eldest of these sons, 
Michael, aged 4, can already identify 
Chatfield’s decoys, naming them: “Mr. 
Mallard, Mr. Widgeon, and Mr. Bluebill,” 
which, as Chatfield says. “is an accom- 
plishment not attained by some hunters 
I have run across.” 
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as LIFE! 


Nature re-created! That is what you get in EVERY 
Jonas mount. It's an ART—born of years of ex 
rience and study on the game trail and in the studio. 


SEND YOUR 
“ss: TROPHIES 


Get superb realism—the supreme skill of master 
craftsmen who never overlook even the smallest 
detail of posture, expression or muscular structure. 










_HOW,.TO 


—_—__——- oa 








Write today on your letterhead (or send 10c) for 
fmt 9 FIELD GUIDE and Taxidermy CATA- 


OG~—books that every Sportsman should have. 


JONAS BROS 


1024 Broadwey Denver, Colo. 








TROUTDALE CAMPS 


section of Maine. Plenty of deer, bear and 
partridge. Three outlying camps. New trails. 
Excellent accommodations for ladies. Reached 
by STRICTLY PRIVATE road. $4 daily; less 
weekly. Better wire reservations if coming soon. 
J. M. Harris Troutdale, Maine 








prerioss is beech-nut year in the————= 
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World's best bass fishing giant size large ) 
 mouth...world's record small-mouth came (€ 

fan from these waters. Hundreds of besutiful lakes 
up-lend hunting. Complete facilities for sport 


end rest. Plenty of excellent accommodations So 
— rates Write for bree illustrated folder 










DEER & BEAR PLENTIFUL. 


EASY SHOTS GUARANTEED 

700 Sq. Mi. Virgin Country Leased 
November best month of year for big bucks. 
Rutting season now on. Usually have enough 
snow for tracking Expert guides, Best of 
cabins, beds and food. Make reservations now 
for your Fall hunting trip. Folder on request 
also references from satisfied Sportsmen if 
requested. Write or wire. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 


E. F. Fox, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. 


fornia seeks to propagate a non- 

migratory species of trout, with 
special fitness for arid regions. To in- 
sure a pure strain, Mexican trout— 
Salmo nelsoni—are being obtained. This 
is the southernmost native trout on the 
west coast of North America. .. Woods 
life keeps him young. Arthur Pringle, 
of the province of New Brunswick, has 
returned to active guiding at the age of 
78... First tuna ever taken with rod and 
line in Newfoundland waters was caught 
by Lee Wulff of New York at Bonne Bay. 
Fish weighed 470 lb. Reported to be 
smallest ever seen in those waters, as 
harpooners take them regularly weigh- 
ing from 650 lb. up to 1,100. 


Germ for home-loving trout. Cali- 





Total kill of mountain lions in Cali- 
fornia for the first six months of this 
year was 135... Plattsburg, N. Y., man 
reported to have landed a brown trout 
at the Plattsburg reservoir that weighed 
17 1lb., 12 oz. Took him on a bucktail. 
That just about tops the top for an 
Eastern trout. .. Heavy beechnut crop 
in New Brunswick thought by provincial 
officials to presage an unusually good 
season for bear hunting. Favorite bear 
delicacy. Humpback salmon, rarely 
ound in Califernia, have been reliably 
| reported as running in considerable 
numbers in_ streams of Humboldt 
County, northern part of the State. 
Game warden, investigating, found them 
spawning in the Garcia River. 

Horse in new role as a predator? A 
large doe, crossing a fence near Astoria, 
S. D., was kicked to death by several 
horses, apparently frightened by sight 
of an animal new to them. In a short 
time she would have given birth to twin 
fawns. 

A 45-lb. muskie, weight attested by 
affidavit, was caught on July 19 in Lake 
Chippewa, Hayward Lakes region, Wis. 
Muskie fishing there this season the best 
in years. Two 37-pounders among those 
caught ... Hamilton Lake, near Exeter, 
Cal., dried up 15 years ago. Now again a 
large body of water. But how comes it 
that the new lake is well stocked with 
catfish? ... King River Canyon country 
of California proposed for national park. 
Bill to that effect introduced in House 
and not yet reported out of Public Lands 
Committee ... Fishing for striped bass 
near North Bend, Oreg., was excellent 
during June. Average weight was 5 to 6 
lb., with larger ones taken up to 22 lb. 


PARSONS 


The Missouri River has now been de- 
clared a game refuge in South Dakota, 
and in future all hunting will be pro- 
hibited within its natural high-water 
banks, from the North Dakota State 
line to the Nebraska State line. This 
for the protection of migrating ducks 
and geese ... New Jersey, California, 
Maryland, and New York all have laws 
providing that any person holding a 
valid hunting and fishing license may 
kill any cat found hunting or killing 
animals protected by law, or with a 
dead bird or animal in its possession. In 
case of at least two of them—New 
Jersey and New York—law provides 
that no action for damages shall be 
taken against the hunter or fisherman 
killing the cat ... White squirrels have 
been numerous around Kenton, Tenn., 
for many years. Local residents pro- 
tect them. 


Minnesota Pheasants 


HEASANT HUNTING in Minnesota 

this season will be much improved 
over last year, judging from the results 
of a questionnaire sent out to State 
game wardens by the Minnesota Tourist 
Bureau. 

The improvement will come from a 40 
percent increase in the natural hatch 
throughout southern Minnesota last 
spring, a State-wide predator campaign 
directed against gray foxes, and the re- 
lease of many birds from the State game 
farm. 

Among the areas where reports in- 
dicate an abundance of birds is Long 
Lake. The best hunting there is to be 
found north of Maple Plain, around 
Mud Lake between Delano and Maple 
Plain, Sunny Flats, on Ox Yoke marshes 
near Lyndale, the marshes north of 
Hamel, the west side of Lake Inde- 
pendence, and the marshes around 
Whaletail Lake. Other reports from 
specific localities follow: 

Around Dassel the birds are reported 
numerous; Kimball, quite numerous, 
with the southern townships of Stearns 
County the best; Alexandria, plentiful 
in the west half of Douglas County; 
plentiful in the north tier of Pope 
County townships, and the southern half 
of Douglas County; Glenwood, numerous 
in Pope County; Ottertail, best in south- 
ern tier of townships along the Douglas 
County line; Benson, numerous, the 
eastern half of Swift County the best, 
and the southern half of Pope County 
good; Morris, very good; Ortonville, 
abundant all over Big Stone County, 
with best hunting in the eastern half; 
Appleton numerous, with the best hunt- 
ing around Appleton, Benson, Danvers 
in Swift County, Madison, Bellingham, 
Louisberg in Lac Qui Parle County, 
Milan, Big Bend Island store in Chippe- 
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wa County, Correl and Artichoke Lake 
in Big Stone County; Wheaton, numer- 
ous; Le Center, numerous south of State 
Highway 99 in Le Sueur County, with 
the best prospects around Jefferson, Ger- 
man, Frances lakes, Swan, Middle, Tim- 
ber lakes, Long Prairie, and New Sweden 
townships. 

Reports are good for Mower County; 
ilso around Wabasha; from Slayton, 
report is that the birds are quite numer- 
jus in Chippewa, Lac Qui Parle, Yellow 
Medicine, Lincoln, Lyon, and Redwood 
counties; very good around Windom; 
Marshall, plentiful in Lyon, Lincoln, and 
Yellow Medicine counties; from Albert 
Lea the word is that prospects are fair, 
with the birds most numerous in the 
western half of Freeborn County, and 
the northwestern corner of Faribault 
County. 


Pennsylvania Game 


HE AMOUNT OF WILD game taken 

in Pennsylvania each year is amaz- 
ing. Despite a large population, and a 
network of fine roads which makes every 
wilderness section accessible, the annual 
game bag shows that the State ranks 
among the best hunting territories in 
the country. Furthermore, about one 
tenth of all the hunting licenses sold in 
the United States are issued in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1937, the State sold 601,349 
hunting licenses. 

Preliminary estimates made by State 
game authorities last spring bear out 
the Pennsylvania claim to preéminence. 
The following figures were given as the 
approximate total of game legally shot 
in Pennsylvania during the 1937 sea- 


son: Deer, legal males, 25,009; bears, 
171; rabbits, 1,924,760; snowshoe hares, 
2,420; raccoons, 30,526; squirrels, 607,- 
522; wild turkeys, 4,102; ruffed grouse, 


88,018; ring-necked pheasants, 373,121; 
quail, 31,696; woodcock, 30,271; shore 
birds, 7,816; wild waterfowl, 29,821. 


Only in waterfowl is the State’s stand- 
ing poor, the explanation being that the 
main flyways do not touch Pennsylvania. 
But as to turkeys, the State is the only 
one in the North with an appreciable 
supply and an open season. 


NO SIGN OF GAME! 
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Conservation measures in force keep 
up the supply of game, which shows no 
sign of depletion. A system of game 
refuges provides sanctuary, and acts as 
reservoirs from which game spreads to 
surrounding territory. The number of 
deer within the State is now so large that 
it is evident that the natural food sup- 
ply is not ample enough for any increase, 
ind good game management indicates 
that the yearly kill should be such as 
to keep the number stationary. This year, 
to keep a proper balance, the Pennsyl- 
vania law specifies that only antlerless 
deer may be killed. 


Delmarva Surf Fishing 


OX HILLS LEVELS is about 12 miles 

below Ocean City, Md.,on the Delmarva 
Peninsula, and offers very good surf 
fishing. Channel bass, “trout,” king- 
fish, and croakers are caught. For the 
camper, it is safer to make camp just 
above or below this point, as sometimes 
the high tide will wash over the beach. 




























AT MT. MANSFIELD, 
VERMONT 

















(/M GLAD YOU FIND ME OK. TOO, DOC/ 
NOW FOR THAT TRIP UP MT. MANSFIELD. 
| HOPE YOU'VE GOT TIME TO GO WITH US 









DELIGHTED, 
JUDGE / 
WHY NOT 
LEAVE YOUR 
TRAILER HERE 
AND DRIVE UP 
IN MY CAR ? 

































{NOW YOU CAN SEE THAT MT. MANSFIELD LOOKS LIKEAMAN'S ] | 
\ FACE LOOKING UP AT THE SKY. THERE’S HIS FOREHEAD, NOSE, ;~ 
LIPS, CHIN, AND----- 





EVEN HIS 
ADAM'S APPLE/ 








NOW, WE’RE AT THE 
BASE OF THE NOSE. THE 
| ROAD ENDS HERE; SO LET'S 
WALK TO THE SUMMIT, UP 
| ON THE CHIN/ 





HIGHEST PEAK 
IN VERMONT, 
CHUBBINS 























ISN’T WELL-~--LOOK AT THE EMPTY PA. TIN. 
THIS PEAK SOME UNFORTUNATE FELLOW RAN OUT OF 
PRINCE ALBERT ‘WAY UP HERE 


SO | ALWAYS CARRY AN 
EXTRA TIN OF PRINCE 











A WISE PRECAUTION, DOCTOR. THI 

SMOKES PRINCE ALBERT IS OETTING EXTRA 
SMOKING JOY---ALL THE MORE REASON WH 
DOESN'T WANT TO MISS SINGLE PIPE- LOAD 






BETWEEN YOU AND snotine sr 























THIS OFFER GOOD ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the 
mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you 
ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it 
to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(stened) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 

pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


PRINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 








DEER HUNTING 
In Oct. the Bucks up here have 


their horns polished, ready for the 
chase. Why not —_ up your 
gun, and come to Bear Mt. Camp, 


for your hunt this fall? Located 
in the midst of 50,000 acres of State 
forest, recognized locality of the Ad- 
irondacks, for real deer hunting; no 

ted land here, and pose of Bucks. 
‘an furnish guides anc —- and 
can promise comfortable accommodations and ac tual 8 


J. M. Balderson Cranberry Lake. 





N.Y. 








an 


Cotton-tail and snow-shoe rabbit 
hunting. Also partridge and squir- 
rel. Good hounds. 80 miles from 
N. Y. C. DEER HUNTING FROM 
DEC. 1 to 15. Guides. 


CALHOUN BROS. 
Glen Wild, Sullivan Co., New York 











DEER HUNTING 


HAMILTON CO.. N. Y. 
15 Successful seasons with plenty of game 


this year. All kinds small game. At road's 
end where trails begin. Accessible by auto. 
Accommodations limited. Good food—li- 


censed guides. Kates on application. 


CHIMNEY MT. HOUSE 
P. 0. INDIAN LAKE, N. Y. 
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WS wae Hunt in safety. We have 4,000 acres 
private land. Why hunt in crowded 
areas’ Plenty of game, heated cab- 
eer ins, five miles from Long Lake Vil- 
lage on shores of Long Lake. Free 
my portation to camp by motor 


hoat. Excellent food, licensed guides. 
We also have good bass and pike fish- 


Hunter ing during September and October. 


Folders. Bart J. Kelly, Long Lake, 


; N. Y. Ham. Co. 











DEER HUNTERS 


We Guarantee Shots or Refund Your Money 
Come to famous Itasca County this November for 
your Buck Deer. Because of a mild winter, deer 
are exceptionally plentiful. We are absolutely 
limiting our hunting guests to ten. Write or wire 
NOW for particulars and rates. Wonderful food 
and accommodations 
WHITEFISH LODGE 

Itasca County Bass Lake, Minn. 








DEER HUNTING 


ISLAND LODGE: Sitmated in the Finest Deer 
Hunting Territory of Ontario (Parry Sound Distr.) 


We offer the discriminating hunter a suc- 
cessful season at conservative rates. Every 
modern convenience for your comfort. For 
full information, write 

_Dougie Mac Rae Ardbeg P. O., Ontario, Canada 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 
Que. Descriptive folder. 


BATES CAMPS 
Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can 








MOOSE and DEER HUNTING 


Individually planned 10-day all-expense trip in wild Al- 
goma, Ontario, Canada (via Sault Ste. Marie). 

I have been trailing Moose 29 years through the 6000- 
square-mile Algoma bush. Will direct a limited number 
of hunters this year. Season Oct. 15th to Nov. 25th. Rates 
include guides, packing and camping equipment, food, 
and transportation of Moose to railroad. Write for de- 
tails and references. Wire reservation immediately. 


nn BOYER, Licensed Guide 
Mile 68 A.C. R. Al a, Ont., C 











BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Menten te: Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 


Deer, Wild H ofS. With membership in Acuna 
sag a ishing Club, Mexican License 
0. 6-3-1528 


New Nana, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
We aim to satisfy. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


ALASKA 


S PRi 
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Vw qs 
3 Hunt fargest bear in the world! lew 7 
receiving 1939 spring bookings. Indi- 
—— planned parties; no extras, 
# horses, planes, boats included. 
Ze successful year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. swcwonas. 








A more convenient and better camping 
place may be found between Rehoboth 
Beach and Bethany Beach, Del. A good 
road leads from Rehoboth to Bethany 
Beach, and you may take your choice as 
to a camping site. The same kind of 
fish are caught, and it is considered just 
as good fishing ground as the territory 
below Ocean City. 

Surf fishing along the Maryland and 
Delaware coast is not as good in the 
summer as it is after September 1. Blue- 
fish are also taken later on. Striped 
bass are not taken by surf fishing along 
this coast as a usual thing, although now 
and then one is caught. After September 
1, when the channel bass usually return 
to this section, very fine sport may be 
had with them. 

At Ocean City, deep-sea fishing pre- 
dominates. Competent guides may be 
obtained there, and excellent catches 
have been made this season of sailfish, 
marlin, large bluefish, tuna, dolphin, 
and the like. I do not’ think it neces- 
sary to make reservations much in ad- 
vance.—W. L. Miles. 


THAT DEER MUST BE 20 FT. LONG! 
"> 4 0) 





California Deer Country 


HE South Warner Mountains are lo- 

cated in the northeastern oorner of 
Lassen County. To reach that section, 
you drive from Susanville over the state 
highway to Madeline, from there follow 
a dirt road east to Clarks Valley. Then 
over the Blue Lake Road to Long Val- 
ley, and thence to Pattison Sawmill. This 
usually is the packers’ headquarters 
during the deer season, and is about 25 
miles from Madeline. It is a well-traveled 
road, rather rough and steep, but well- 
marked. There is another road leading 
into this same Pattison Sawmill from 
Surprise Valley, and it is reached by go- 
ing to Alturas to Cedarville, thence to 
Eagleville and up to Pattison Sawmill, 
about 70 miles. It is a 12-mile pack into 
Alaska Basin from Pattison Sawmill in a 
southeastern direction. Much of this 
country is 12,000 feet above sea level. It 
is located in fish and game district 1%, 
where the limit is one deer which must 
have at least 3 points on one side of its 
antlers. The deer are all Rocky Moun- 
tain mule deer, and some of the finest 
specimens come out of that country. 

The country is mountainous and natu- 
rally rough. The weather during the deer 
season is likely to be cold, with perhaps 
some snow and the thermometer down to 
10 degrees above zero. Often many hunt- 
ers are scared out by an early snow, but 
such a snow usually lasts only a few 
days. You should take plenty of warm 
bedding and clothes, a good tent, ax, 
shovel, and stove. I would further recom- 
mend a rifle of the killing power of say 
a .300 Savage or .270 Winchester, a wool 
sack, and some large white muslin bags 
for use in packing the meat out. The 
meat will have to be skinned and cut 
up to keep it from spoiling. When in 
that section you will be in the Modoc 
National Forest, so forestry regulations 
as to fire and camping will have to be 
complied with. Arrangements for pack- 
ers should be made at least a month in 
advance of the season.—C. O. Fisher. 








Bahama Islands Fishing 


HE BAHAMA ISLANDS include near- 

ly 700 islands and islets, called “cays,” 
and cover a total area of about 4,500 
square miles. Of this area, only 595 
square miles are in private hands, to 
which should be added the 430 square 
miles of Grand Bahama which have 
been leased. The chain of islands 
stretches for some 760 miles in a south- 
easterly direction, beginning with Grand 
Bahama and the Biminis, which lie on 
the eastern edge of the Gulf Stream, 
some 40 miles off the Florida coast. To- 
day about 25 of the islands are inhab- 
ited. 

During the winter there is little rain, 
and cool breezes prevail, with the 
temperature averaging about 70 degrees. 
From November to May the climate may 
be said to be ideal, being similar to that 
sof a northern June. 

For the sportsman, of course, the 
main attraction is the fishing. Kingfish, 
Spanish mackerel, amberjack, bonefish, 
grouper, snapper, sailfish, marlin, snook, 
spotted weakfish, and sheepshead are 
among the fine fish to be found around 
the islands, many of them in abundance. 
The fishing is good the year around, but 
is at its best from December to June, 
with March, April, and May the best of 
all. 

While the fishing is good almost 
everywhere among the islands, certain 
spots are favored. Bimini leads, per- 
haps, with Lyford Cay on the island of 
New Providence, and Andros Island 
close behind. A development campaign, 
officially conducted, is now planned to 
establish accommodations and suitable 
boat and guide service on a number of 
the outlying islands, to make their game- 
fishing resources easily available. 

Accommodations and guest houses are 
to be had at Nassua. There are also good 
accommodations at Bimini. Boats and 
boatmen are available at both places. 
Nassau may be reached by boat or plane 
from either New York or Miami, Fla. 
Bimini is reached either by plane or 
boat from Miami, also. 

The best trolling ground near Nassau 
is from the reef outside of Long Cay, and 
to the south of it. Another good spot is 
beyond Sandy Cay, and south toward 
Porgy Rock. A choice fishing location is 
beyond Old Fort, 12 miles to the west. 


Bass Fishing in Arizona 


OOD FISHING throughout the sea- 

son can be found in the Salt River 
Valley lakes of Arizona, and also in San 
Carlos Lake in the Gila Valley. These 
lakes are reached by good highways. 

Roosevelt Lake, which is a body of 
impounded water, is a lake several miles 
wide and about 20 miles long. It is the 
oldest of Arizona’s artificial lakes, and 
has an abundance of black bass. 

The next lake downstream from there 
is Apache. Adjoining it is the Mormon 
Flat Lake, and below that the Stewart 
Dam Lake. The short stretches of river 
between the heads of these lakes and 
the adjacent dams also give good bass 
fishing. These lakes are reached over 
U. S. Highway 88, commonly known as 
the Apache Trail. 

Accommodations and boats are avail- 
able at each of the lakes. 

Farther south and east is San Carlos 
Lake, on U. S. Highway 89, 17 miles 
southeast of Globe. This lake also has 
excellent bass fishing. All types of bass 
tackle are used, and fishing can be done 
either from shore or boat.—Harry J 
Karns. 
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Eastern North Carolina 


EW BERN is a central place to stop 
at for deer, turkey, or quail hunting 
in eastern North Carolina. The deer sea- 
son ends January 1, but turkey and quail 
may be hunted from December 15 to 
February 20. So December would be the 
best time for you to hunt all three, and 
the best section is this eastern part of 
the State. There are numerous small 
towns and villages from Elizabeth City 
to Wilmington where all hunting is good 
in season, and fishing is good all winter. 
For deer and turkey, I’d recommend 
Vanceboro, New Bern, Havelock, New 
port, Jacksonville, Maysville, and Tren- 
ton. For quail, I'd favor Newport and 
Jacksonville. For bass fishing, there are 
Blount Creek, near Washington, Batch- 
elder, Swift, Brice or Broad creeks, and 
Trent River near New Bern.—G. R. 
Crisp. 


Florida Hunting 


HE VAST reaches of scrub and ham- 

mock lands in western Florida are the 
best places I know of in the State for 
deer, turkey, squirrels, and quail. Newly 
completed highways take you through. 
I suggest Chiefland or Williston as good 
headquarters. When on the ground it 
is easy to find who are the best guides, 
and the best sections to hunt. There are 
also many ducks and geese in that sec- 
tion in season. 

Highpower rifles are too dangerous 
because of the level ground, as well as 
being impractical in the thickly wooded 
country. Also, there is a State law pro- 
hibiting the carrying of a handgun or a 
repeating rifle without special license. 

E. O. Henn. 


HMM! FROST 
UP NORTH: 





New Brunswick Game 


COMPARATIVELY new hunting ter- 

ritory, taking in a large area near 
the north branch of the Southwest Mira- 
michi River, in Carleton County, New 
Brunswick, was opened up last season. 
This territory is easily accessible, being 
only one hour’s ride by car from Houl- 
ton, Me., and has been little hunted. A 7- 
mile trip by tote team from Cloverdale 
puts the sportsman in camp on either 
Upper or Lower Bear Lake. Parties 
from Michigan, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts hunted there last season, and 
got both bear and deer. Salmon pools 
of the St. John, Miramichi, and Beca- 
guimac rivers are easily reached from 
Cloverdale, and the lakes and numerous 
streams in the vicinity give excellent 
brook-trout fishing. Altogether this new 
territory seems to have much to interest 
both angler and hunter. 


Colorado Deer 


HE White River district of Colorado, 

in Rio Blanco County, has always 
been a great game country for deer, elk, 
bear, and, in fact, for most all big game. 
There are many resorts there, most of 
them with guides available. Meeker, 
Col., is one good point of entry, and 
Marvine, Col., is another.—John C. Con- 
don. 
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“And for amm 
AKE A TIP from Grant Rice! Heft one of 


these Remington Sportmaster repeating .22’s 
yourself. First off—it’s a BIG rifle, with a 


| man-sized stock and a long, heavy barrel, rifled 
| for extreme accuracy. It has a strong, dependable 


bolt, similar to the type used on military rifles. 
The two large lugs on the bolt /ock the cartridge 
in the chamber. 

What’s more, it has a speed lock for greater 
accuracy! The firing pin travels fast...only 3/16 
of an inch...making it impossible to wabble your 
aim between trigger squeeze and shot. 

This repeater shoots 22 short, 17 long, or 15 
long rifle cartridges without reloading. Can also 


| be used as a single shot by loading cartridge into 
chamber. Standard model has open sights; mod- 








unition...1 want the extra power of Remington Hi-Speed .22’s!”’ 


ern peep sights are available at slight extra cost. 
For real power in the Sportmaster or any .22 
rifle, shoot Remington Hi-Speed .22’s. They 
smack game with more power at 100 yards than 
ordinary .22’s develop at the muzzle! And re- 
member—if it’s Remington, it’s right! Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
cI 


Sportmaster and Hi-Speed are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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NEW HAVEN 
Streamline 


7 e 
e Locomotives 
speed, smoothness, streamlined efficiency, bril- 
liant performance, safety! 


’ 
2 Coaches that are the last word in air-con- 
ditioned comfort and streamlined grace, combin- 
ing luxury with economy. 


offering the finest of foods 
and refreshments in smartly modern surround- 
ings, at self-service prices. 


me NEW HAVEN «= 


ADE 


that combine power, 
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Get Your Pair Now! 











Share the 
grand, undreamed-of 


Foot Comfort 
enjoyed daily by thou- 
sands of happy wear- 
ers of the famous 


Soft, Pliant, Flexible 
> 





See how they twist, bend 
and fiex in your hands! 








Allen Bros. 





Old Sportsman Boots 


Different from any you 
ever wore—specially de- 
signed for comfort, superb- 
ly made of the world-re- 
nowned Allen-tanned full- 
grain leather. Lightweight, 
amazing wearing quality, 
low price. Moccasin type 
no hard counter 
in heel. As near- 
ly waterproof as 
any leather boot 
can be. (Special 
rivet to prevent 
ripping when caught by underbrush, etc.) Genuine 
Goodyear welt. Rough non-slip rubber sole. Cool 
rested, fresh-feeling feet after hardest day in field! 
At your dealer's, or direct from us postpaid. Your 
choice, black or handsome dark chrome tan; 

1; Bto EEE. Inordering, specify size, width, color. 


9-in., $8.00. 12-in., $10.00. 14-in., $12.00. 









Keep Your Gun 
Dry and Rust-Free with Allen Bros. 
BONE-DRY Straight GUN CASE 


Any length barrel; no breaking gun down. Regular 
briefcase double handle, well balanced, easiest to 
carry Chromium plated buckle on cover strap 
Finest leather dark chocolate brown chrome 
finish: weatherproofed, oil-treated, minimizes rust 
even when gun is damp At dealers, or direct 


Postpaid $5.00 


Insist on these genuine, popular, exclusive 


Allen Bros. products. (Reference: Any bank or 
commercial agency in United States.) Address 
orders and inquiries to 


‘ALLEN BROS., Dept. ol, Buford, » Georgia 









Keen as a razor— 
shapedandtempered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
erip. Justthe knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 
ing tentstakes, dressing game, 
slicing bacon, ete. MarbleW ood- 
erent No. 49 Leat mes Headie, re 
n. blade, with Leather Sheath 

This Knife ig just one item in the \ aig Se 9A 
famous line of— jee . 


MARBLES eguiement 


“*For Every Hour in the Open’”’ 


No. 60 Sport — A 
great favorite in a 
compact knife. Very 
precticas shaped 
ylade Cc —— 
buffed leathe 

handle, 4” blade. Price, with sheath, $1.50. 


Sa 


No. 545 Expert — For those who prefer a 
thin, ‘keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2. 


Waterproof Match Box 
—Keeps matches always 
ery. ay save lives. Carry 
nm pocket, on chain or belt. 
No. 181, 60c. 
Marble’ ‘sCoatCompass 
tasters pe coat or sleeve. 
G seranteed accurate. No ofptionary dial, 
$i°2S'No. OSE, reveting dial, $1.80. 


Also with 



















Marble's Products are sold b: deal- 
ers or mailed a a op receipt tots price. Write 


for complete ca 
S71 Delta Ave., ‘A-143) 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Oregon Mule Deer 


HERE are a number of good localities 

in Oregon for hunting mule deer. 
Among them is the Blue Mountain coun- 
try, where there are some nice bucks to 
be had. 

If you go in through Pendleton, Ore., 
take Highway 395 south to Mount Ver- 
non, then turn right on the John Day 
Highway, No. 28. Follow this highway 
until you pass mile post 145, and take the 
Forest Service road to Murder Creek 
ranger station. After passing the ranger 
station, there are good camping places 
anywhere along the road going to Bear 
Valley, with good hunting on both sides 
of the road. 

Or, at Mount Vernon, you could turn 
left on Highway 28, go to Prairie City, 
then turn north, going in to the north 
fork of the John Day River. There is 
good buck country on both sides of that 
river, for miles. There is also good hunt- 
ing in the Ochoco Forest, south of Mitch- 
ell, which is also on Highway 28. 

There is very little choice as to any 
particular section of the Blue Mountain 
country, and a person’s chances of get- 
ting a buck are good in any of the na- 
tional forests in that part of the State. 

C. A. Miller. 


Accessible Big Game Hunting 


HOSE WHO CANNOT take the time 

for a long, big game hunting trip can 
find a number of districts in British Co- 
lumbia which are easily accessible. For 
instance, you can outfit at some place 
along the Cariboo Highway, going to 
Clinton, Horsefly, Likely, Quesnel, Bark- 
erville, 100-Mile House, 150-Mile House, 
or any one of the many outfitting places 
in that area. Guides are obtainable and 
moose are plentiful. It is possible to 
reach moose country within a day’s trav- 
el by car from Vancouver, says the 
Provincial Game Commission. 

Moose, caribou, deer, and bear can be 
reached by boat or canoe in the lake 
country west of Prince George. From 
Burns Lake, you drive to Francis Lake, 
cross to Southbank, and then drive to 
Ootsa Lake. At Ootsa Lake you take to 
the water for a fine canoe trip which 
can bring you around in a circle over a 
distance of 250 miles with only two short 
portages. The fishing is fine, and big 
game plentiful. Stuart Lake, easily 
reached from Vanderhoof, not only af- 
fords fine fishing but is in excellent 
game country. Burns Lake and Vander- 
hoof both are on the railroad, as well as 
the main highway from Prince George 
to Hazelton. 

The Kootenay section is another area 
so accessible that it is ideal for the 
hunter whose time is limited. Its entire 
length is traversed by railroad. Gold- 
en, Cranbrook, and Fernie are points 
of access. Bighorns are among the de- 
sirable game, and grizzlies, elk, goats, 
and white-tailed deer are _ plentiful. 
There are some mule deer, and a fair 
supply of moose. In addition to the 
railroad, there are good highways. 


Mixed Sport in Florida 


OR the man who would like both fresh 

and salt-water fishing, with some 
hunting on the side, I would recommend 
Homosassa Springs, Fla. The bass fish- 
ing on the Homosassa River is nearly 
always good, and the river is very pic- 
turesque. Then there is the Gulf, which 
gives you good salt-water fishing, right 
at your elbow. It is a small place, but 
there is a hotel there, and guides are 


available for fishing or hunting. That 
section has some of the best quail hunt- 
ing in the State, also some wild turkeys 
and deer. 

It is hard to say whether December or 
January is the better fishing season. It 
depends on the weather conditions at 
the time. During cold spells in Florida, 
the fresh-water fish do not strike as well 
as they do during the warmer weather; 
but a day or so after a cold spell, when 
warm weather has followed, always 
gives excellent fishing. The Homosassa 
Springs are in reality an underwater 
river, coming to the surface with a tem- 
perature of 72 degrees the year round, 
and as a result the local fishing is not 
so much influenced by weather condi- 
tions. During a cold spell, often such salt- 
water fish as weakfish and channel bass 
come up into the river to enjoy its 
warmth, and it is not unusual to catch 
these two species and black bass in the 
same water.—L. S. Caine. 


Nebraska Hunting Prospects 


LL REPORTS from the Sandhill lake 

region of Nebraska indicate that 
game is plentiful there for the first time 
in many years. More ducks have been 
locally raised this season than at any 
time during the last five years. The 
lakes are in the best condition they’ve 
been for a long time. Wood Lake, in 
Cherry County, is a good place to start 
your hunt.—C. W. Pierce. 


CAN'T YOU MAKE A 
NOISE LIKE A puck? 


“IY Ys ers 
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Fishing in Adirondack Foothills 


HERE THE SACANDAGA River 

joins the Hudson there is a large 
bay, and the fishing is fairly good there. 
There are small-mouthed bass, wall- 
eyed pike, Northern pike, and pan fish. 
Boats may be rented at the head of the 
bay on the Luzerne side. At certain 
times of the year a few very large rain- 
bow trout are caught where the Sacan- 
daga enters the Hudson, and in the 
Sacandaga up to the dam of the Sacan- 
daga Reservoir. The reservoir itself 
has 150 miles of shore line, and offers 
some really good fishing, especially for 
wall-eyes. 

The reservoir is a large body of water, 
and gets quite rough at times. There are 
plenty of boats to be had. A lot of fish 
are taken out of it. In midsummer you 
will find the larger fish in deep water. 
Some very fine catches have been made 
near the Batchellersville Bridge, in 
water ranging from 40 to 60 ft. deep. 
There are some small-mouthed bass in 
parts of the reservoir, and there are al- 
so bullheads and the usual run of pan 
fish. Some large Northern pike are oc- 
casionally caught—up to 30 lb.—and, if 
reports are to be believed, there are 
even larger pike in the lake. 

The lake-trout fishing is good in Lake 
George at times. In the heat of summer 
it falls off, but toward the last of August 
picks up again, and sometimes good 
catches are made. This is deep-water 
fishing, using several hundred feet of 
metal line, with a sucker or whitefish 
on an archer spinner, or plugs, or wob- 
bling spoons. <A pearl wobbler, about 
4 in. long, is sometimes successful. The 
lake also has small-mouthed bass fish- 
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ing, bullheads, pike, and pan fish. It, 
too, can get very rough. 

The Hudson above Hadley has some 
bass fishing, and also gives wet-fly fish- 
ing, but I have never caught any very 
large fish in it. That part of the Hud- 
son, as far up as North Creek, offers 
some pretty fair bass and trout water. 


—C. L. Wrighter. 
WHEN do, ANY - SHUT UP! 
wE EAT ? 
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Hunting in Texas 


EXAS IS A VERY LARGE state, and 

there is no ranch in it that contains 
all the species of game to be found with- 
in the State. For instance, you will find 
deer and bears in some parts, and there 
will be no turkeys there; and again you 
will find the small Arizona white-tailed 
deer, some cats and lions, but again 
without turkeys. There are plenty of 
deer and turkeys, but bears, lions, and 
peccaries are not so plentiful. Down 
near Laredo, you will find some large 
white-tailed deer sporting some of the 
largest antlers in the United States. 
There are also wildcats and peccaries, 
but no turkeys, though quail are plenti- 
ful in that locality. Then up in the Big 
Bend Country, near Fort Davis, you will 
find some large mule deer and a few 
peccaries, lions, bears, and cats, but no 
turkeys. The distance between the two 
points is about 325 miles. 

The best thing for the hunter who 
doesn’t know the country, is to select 
some good town in the game territory, 
then, through the local chamber of com- 
merce, make arrangements to hunt on 
some ranch and pay the usual fee for 
the privilege. For instance, Kerrville 
and Fredericksburg are located in good 
white-tailed deer and turkey country. 
Getting on the right ranch out of one of 
those towns practically assures you of 
this game. Hunting out of Marfa you 
have excellent chances of getting a fine 
mule deer, and perhaps a bear, lion, cat, 
or peccaries, provided you get a guide 
with a pack of trained dogs. If you don’t 
want turkeys, I'd recommend the Fort 
Davis territory as being perhaps the 
best. The mule deer is most abundant 
there, with white-tails not so plentiful. 
There are large ranches in the vicinity 
where you can stay.—William Gammon 
Davis, Jr. 


Moose in Ontario 


HERE ARE A NUMBER of sections 

in Ontario where the moose hunting 
is good. Among them may te men- 
tioned the vast Nipigon territory; Nichol- 
son, which, as yet has not been over- 
hunted, and Metagama, which is ac- 
cessible from the eastern United States 
within 24 hours of leaving home, and has 
been efficiently protected against illegal 
hunting. 

Around Chapleau there is very good 
moose territory which has been little 
hunted. This section lies south of the 
Chapleau Game Reserve, the overflow of 
which naturally keeps the territory well- 
stocked, particularly as it abounds in 
marshy feeding grounds such as the 
moose like. Hunting from a canoe is a 
favorite method in this territory, and 
many good heads have been taken in 
this way. Calling and still hunting are 
also practiced there.—A. O. S. 











We offer Sportsmen 
the Finest in 
BIG GAME TAXIDERMY. Write for FREE Valuable 


@ 4 Field Guide and LITERATURE Backskin Tan- 
ning, Jackets, Gloves made. Finest Ge ine 
RUCKSKIN DRESS GLOVES in stock 32 5 P st 
Paid. Full refund if not satisfied. Write 

7) BONNER TAXIDERMY STUDIOS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 

enery flora and fauna; attractive. well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 




















FACTORY-70-YOU SAVES YOU 70 Lae 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
RADIO VA UBE 


15,74 WORL BE WIDE 


MIDWEST 


Modernize your old 
radio by putting this 
new $29.95 fifteen- 
tube world - wide 
chassis in your pres- 
en cabinet. New 
features (Only 
$76.75 for Super De- 
Luxe 17-Tube, 5-Band Con- 
sole shown here.) Money- 
back guarantee. Send pen- 
ny post card or write for 
new FREE 1939 catalog. 
Dept. 22-FF Midwest Ra- 
dio Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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OFFER TO YOUNG MEN 


Who Hanker to Smoke a Pipe 


MECHANICALLY 
PRE-SMOKED 
Already “brokenin 


HAND- SELECTED BRIAR 


YOUR OWN SIGNATURE ENGRAVED HERE 


MEN: Complete smoking pleasure 
comes only from smoking fine tobacco, 
and starting under ideal conditions. 
Through this unusual offer we are intro- 
ducing to you pipe smoking at its best. 


Here’s Our Offer 


First: Trial Packets of each of the three 
styles of world-famous Edgeworth, wrap- 
ped in heavy foil. Edgeworth, famous for 
more than 35 years, has always contained 
only the finest tobacco leaf on the mar- 
ket. We know that you cannot make good 
tobacco from cheap tobacco leaf any 
more than you can get the pleasure of 
choicest porterhouse steak for a rump 





steak price. We gladly pay premium 
prices to give you a finer smoke. This 
costly leaf is then manufactured to the 
high Edgeworth standard—better tobac- 
co, made to smoke cooler, means no 
tongue bite and permits you to enjoy 
fully its enhanced flavor, greater mild- 
ness and richer aroma. 

Seconpb: A handsome Signature 
Pipe (made by Linkman) that has 
been mechanically pre-smoked (already 
“Broken-In’’) with genuine Edgeworth. 
It’s sweet and gentle from the start. 
Then to give you an added interest in 
this pipe, we engrave your own per- 
sonal signature in gold color on the 
stem. No pipe so personal. 


Edgeworth always carries a written guarantee of satisfaction, or money 
refunded. Edgeworth is on sale everywhere in convenient pocket tins at 15¢. 


EDGEWORTH Swching 


TOBACCO 


TO GET YOUR EDGEWORTH SAMPLER KIT—JUST MAIL COUPON WITH $1.00 





LARUS & BRO. Co., Dept. K 


SIGNATURE O.L.A. 





Richmond, Va. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for 
your Edgeworth Sampler Kit... 
Opposite is my signature to en- 











grave on the stem of the pipe. 
(Please print clearly your name 
and address below.) 
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Abandoned Traps Menace Game 


ITH the fur-trap- 

ping season getting 

under way with the 

advent of autumn, 
many men interested in conservation are 
again becoming concerned about the 
damage that some of the traps set out 
will cause next spring and summer. 
Each winter, thousands of traps are 
abandoned in woodsand fieldsand along 
streams, lakes and marshes, to exact a 
great toll among wildlife during the 
warm months. Unless sets are pulled up 
at the end of the season, they will take 
not only fur-bearing animals but other 
game as well, including ducks, quail, 
snipe, plover, and valuable song birds. 
The destruction wrought by these aban- 
doned traps each year is impossible to 
estimate. So far, little attention has 
been paid to the problem, but it’s my be- 
lief that every conservationist, once the 
matter is called to his attention, will 
help solve it by doing everything pos- 
sible to render the steel jaws harmless. 

A small army of pelt hunters starts 
out each fall to catch fur. A large per- 
centage is composed of farm and ranch 
boys who wish to utilize their spare time 
and make extra money by taking pelts. 
Many of these hopefuls, knowing little 
or nothing of trapping methods, quit in 
disgust after a few weeks. Since the 
traps used for the commoner animals, 
such as skunk, civet cat, opossum, mink, 
muskrat and raccoon are inexpensive, 
they are often forgot and left out to deci- 
mate small wildlife of every description. 

And even the successful pelt hunter 
is not always innocent. After spring 
freshets, traps are often hard to locate 
among the debris, or they are miles 
from home—a distance that usually must 
be traveled on foot, over hills, or through 
swamps and underbrush. It is hard 
work to pick up these scattered sets, 
and the traps are decidedly not worth 
the effort. Many remain to menace ani- 
mals and birds. 

Perhaps you will wonder why crude 
sets, which do not catch fur during the 
season, should later become deadly. The 
answer is that, during the mating sea- 
son, even so cunning an animal as the 
mink seems to lose some of its natural 
instinct and, therefore, falls an easy 
prey to traps which otherwise it would 
surely avoid. Further, rain, wind, and 
storms destroy man scent and obliterate 
human “sign.” A film of mud conceals 
all trace of the trapper more naturally 
and effectively than the most experi- 
enced pelt hunter can do it. Not once 
but upon several occasions I have come 
upon a fox or wolf—two of the hardest 
animals to outwit—caught in abandoned 
traps during the summer months. 

Those who know fur bearers will not 
dispute the fact that the young are far 
less cunning than their elders. Conse- 
quently they fall comparatively easy 
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prey to all sets. It is reasonable to as- 
sume, therefore, that considerable num- 
bers are destroyed each year before 
they reach maturity. No doubt the most 
deplorable thing of all is the capture of 
a female with a helpless litter of young. 
If she dies, a number of animals perish. 
In every instance of this kind, the actual 
loss in fur value alone runs from $20 to 
$40 or more. Multiply this thousands of 
times and the waste becomes enormous. 
I don’t know of a better way to obtain 


cooperation among pelt hunters than 
by reminding them of this fact. 

Trappers should make it a practice, 
every spring, to keep a lookout for set 
steel traps, and, whenever found, to 
pull them up. Continue the effort dur- 
ing the summer months as well. It will 
do much to increase game. Remember, 
lost traps are not visited during the 
close season by those who put them out 
and anything caught suffers from hun- 
ger, thirst, and exposure until it dies, 
sometimes days later. 

The most likely place to look for sets 
is at the entrances of burrows and dens; 





Air for Frozen Lakes 


for fish in ice-bound lakes has been 
solved by the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company at its Rice Lake Reser- 
voir, Minn. This lake is shallow and 
spring-fed, with no chance of oxygen’s 
being added to the water after the year- 
ly-freeze-up, except by artificial means. 
In 1935, the company decided to aérate 
the lake. A gasoline air-compressor was 
mounted on a horse-drawn sled, with 
steel runners, so it could be moved from 
place to place on the ice. A hole was 
cut in the ice, which was 31 to 34 in. 
thick, and a weighted hose from the 
compressor was passed through, until 
it reached almost to the bottom. Snow 
was tamped around the hose to prevent 
leakage, then an exhaust hole was cut 
in the ice some distance away. Air was 
pumped into the lake until bubbles ap- 


‘| te annual problem of providing air 


peared on the water in the exhaust hole. 

The compressor was then moved up 
the lake past the exhaust hole a dis- 
tance equal to that between the first two 
holes. Here a second hole was cut for 
the hose, and another exhaust hole cut 
farther along on the ice. In this way, a 
circuit of the lake was made 100 yd. 
from shore. A second ring of holes was 
then made about 200 yd. inside the first, 
and finally a line of holes was cut down 
the center of the lake. Last year, ap- 
proximately 174 holes were cut in Rice 
Lake. 

The holes are always carefully sealed 
with snow before leaving. Using a 
special ice pick, a man can cut through 
the thick ice in 8 or 10 minutes. 

Since this method of aération has 
been employed, no dead fish have been 
found in the reservoir.—Gilbert Good. 





The gasoline air-compressor, aérating the water of Rice Lake, Minn. Mounted on a horse-drawn 
sled, with steel runners, it was moved from place to place supplying air to the ice-bound fish 
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ATTRACT WILD 
Plant Now DUCKS 


NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 
No Duck Call ever made will bring 
Wild Ducks to waters devoid of 
food. Ducks are tremendous eaters, 
fly hundreds of mile 8 fot good feeding 
rounds. Plant WILD RICE, WILD CEL- 
SRY, SAGO POND - WEED SEEDS, etc. 
ribed in free illustrated book le’ 
NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
nallexpense you can plant your shooting grounds with the foods 
ks like. Growth guaranteed. Reseeds and spreads each year, 
re good Hunting by planting now. Many years’ experience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
BOX 331-B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
WHEE We examine, plan and plant large properties. 









































Raised on free range producing a 
iithy bird far superior to the pen- 
tised. 25 vears of careful selective 


eling for color and type 
ves i "SON prices reduced 
ive dl livery guaranteed 


G. F. Johnson, Blabon, N. Dak. 














Wild Celery, Muskgrass, 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

Describe Place, Plant- 
ing Hints, Booklet, Bargain 


List FREE. Skilled man sent 
on request to make plantings. 


TERRELL’S, 474 A Bik. OSHKOSH, WIS. 
or 


MINK “40° 
Yukon EACH 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request 











Quebec 





All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
acceptance 
$25.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 


in 1936 with a top of $36.75. 

$16.25 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
n 1937 with a top $21.00 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink.’’ $1.00. 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 


WILD RABBITS 


Place orders now Live arriv- 
als guaranteed on any num- 
ber of cottontails for restock- 
ing. etc. My prices are right 

















H.C KREIE, AMORITA. OKL 


iant Wild Rice 





ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famousGIANT WILDRICE and 
other favorite foods. We supply their natural 
foods that produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
this Fall. One small planting last Fall attract- 
ed three ews and Ducks! We GUARAN- 
TEE GROWTH, so why experi- 
Ww rite, describe place; we'll 
suggestions, illustrated book 
FREE! COMPLETE LINE OF 
GAME BIRDS ALSO 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P.O. Box 71C Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Fly Casting 


understandable 


Probably the most discussion 
of the “Art of Fly Casting’ that has ever ap- 
peared in print. Describes general principles as 
vell as such fine points as side, flip, and wind 
ists, the use of the spinner, dry fly, wet fly. and 
nymph. Tells you the best rod, reel, line, lures, 
lothing, landing nets. and tackle boxes for fiy 
lishing. The best methods of fishing for bass, 
trout, and other fish are handled each in a sep 
irate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
ss pages and cover. 5” x 7”. Sent postpaid for 
only 25e. Write Dept. 118 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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in hollow trees, stumps and logs; around 
small springs and culverts; under roots 
which overhang the water, and similar 
places. A pole, light in weight and 5 or 
6 ft. long, is handy for 
such spots. 

If trappers were required to place a 


investigating 


tag, bearing their name and address, on | 


each of their traps, it is probable they 
would feel more responsible for the 
damage wrought by abandoned traps. 
When owners could be easily identified, 
most of them would not be so careless 
about leaving them out during close 
seasons to destroy and waste the supply 
of game. 


New Waterfowl Sanctuary 


has been added to the 

chain of waterfowl sanctuaries that 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture 

maintains along the Mississippi flyway. 

A recent executive order by the 

dent sets aside 1,521 acres of land for 
the refuge. 

Although the new sanctuary, which 
adjoins Reelfoot Lake, is not as large as 
other 
way, it is in a section where large num- 
bers of wild ducks and geese feed and 
rest during their annual migrations. 
The section has also been heavily hunted 
waterfowl. 
by the 


AKE ISOM in Lake and Obion coun- | 
ties, Tenn 


Surveys Bureau of Biological 


Survey show that the refuge harbors a | 


variety of bird life. A large colony of 
American egrets that breeds on Reel- 
| foot Lake uses Lake Isom as a feeding 
penetory Little blue, great blue, and 
green herons, wood ibises, killdeers, 
double-crested cormorants, solitary 
sandpipers, and anhingas or water 
turkeys, havealso been observed. Water- 
fowl that use the area include wood 
ducks, American widgeons, ring-necked 
ducks, mallards, pintails, blue and green- 
winged teal, lesser scaups, shovelers, 
and canvasbacks. 

Lake Isom, records show, was once a 
part of Reelfoot Lake which was formed 
about 1812 by the sinking of land as a 
result of an earthquake. The 
from Reelfoot Lake, which drains a 
large section of southwestern Kentucky 
and northwestern Tennessee, empties 
into Lake Isom through a spillway in a 
highway connecting Tiptonville and 
Union City, Tenn. A drainage ditch 
through the bed of Lake Isom was deep- 
ened several years ago, but attempts to 
raise farm crops on the south end of 


refuges along the Mississippi fly- | 


Presi- | 


overfiow | 





the lake bed failed as the land remained | 


too wet. Since then the area has be- 
come heavily wooded. 
Refuge lands being acquired by the 


government will be assigned to the Bio- 


logical Survey for administration. Plans 
for maintaining constant water levels | 
through the construction of dikes and | 


water-control structures, and otherwise 
improving the area are being made. A 
headquarters building already has been 
completed on a site which had been 
previously acquired. 


Oklahoma Beaver 


HOUGH it is well-known that Okla- 

homa’s beavers, once almost extinct, 
have been on the increase for some time, 
none had been recently seen in the east- 
ern half of the State. Now, reports the 
Oklahoma Fish and Game Department 
Bulletin, beavers have been seen at work 
on a stream near Antlers, Bryan County. 
F. A. Parker, who saw the beavers, has 
complained of their depredations and a 
ranger was assigned to investigate. The 
ranger’s name appropriately enough is 


| J. E. Beavers. 








THRU FIELD 
and FOREST with 


JED HINES, 
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Just say “Wood- 
cock” to any gunner- 
man and w atch his 
face light up! Yessir! 
There must be some 
magic in these corpu- 
lent, big-eyed birds of 
the birch and alder swales. Grand birds, 
if exasperatin’ ones; here-today-gone- 
tomorrow gypsies. Plenty trouble to 
locate— hard to bag when you’ve located 
‘em. There’s confusion to the hunter in 
the whistle of their wings as they make 
that awkward spring to the tips of the 
alders—confusion in their deceptive 
flight, in their quick fall-away to cover. 

Where to find woodcock? Look in the 
alder or willow thickets. Look where the 
snowberry flourishes because that means 
sweet, rich soil and plenty of earth 
worms. Look in the meadows where wild 
apple trees have dropped their fruit. 
Look in the old pastures and on the side 
hills where the birch stands. Woodcock 
leave plenty of sign—the distinctive bill 
probings, the white 
splashings. 

For woodcock shoot- 
ing, use any light, open- 
bored gun, 12 to 20 
gauge. No. 9 shot is 
right, though one of the 
best woodcock shots I 
know uses No. 10. A 
dog -isn’t absolutely 
necessary any more 
than in grouse shootin’. 
A couple of men can 
beat the cover success- 
fully. But I like a dog. 
Any good dog adds a 
great deal to a day afield. 

Yessir, and a good razor adds a lot to 
the shootin’ man’s pleasure, too. Frosty 
mornings, cold winds, long days afield 
come with the huntin’ season and make 
skins tender. Now’s the time, brother, 
when all chins need Gem Razor and a 
super-keen Gem Blade. Because Gem is 
kind to tender skins; Gem always gives 
quick, clean shaves that prevent “5 
O’Clock Shadow”. Make sure that Gem 
is part of your equipment this Fall! 
Send 25¢ for special Sportsman's Offer consisting 
of same Razor as sold in our $1.00 sets, and 2 


Gem Blades y? 








-——-=— SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER — ——-= 
I Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp. 

I Dept. OL&, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
! Please send me special “Proof” set containing 
| 1 single- and 1 double-edge Gem Blade AND 
| THE REGULATION CHROME-PLATED 
| GEM RAZOR. Here's my quarter (stamps or 
| coin). 

| PRINT NAME_ 

| STREET is 

| STATE os 
I If you live in Canada, write Mutual Sales Co., 
| Kings St., W., Toronto, 2, Canad 

‘ Copyright 1938, by American Safety Razor Corp. 
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Bad News for Gunmakers 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ELIEVING J. H. 

Thompson's letter 
about the ‘‘suicide 
quail,” I am going to go him one better. 
A cool, late September afternoon in 1937 
found me in the field to give Ace, my 
pointer dog, a little early season work 
out. He pointed and I had flushed a 
covey, consisting of a hen quail and 
about 10 half-grown chicks, which scat- 
tered in 6-in. pasture grass. I walked up 
to a point on a single, and, after a few 
encouraging words to Ace, the young 
quail flushed, almost under the dog and 
myself. I reached out and caught the 
bird in my hand. An hour later, 5 miles 
away in a grassy ravine, I caught a full- 
grown quail in the same manner. I 
brought the two quail to town, to prove 
my story to some doubters, and later re- 
leased them in a new home on my own 
farm.—Paul M. Swim, Stillwater, Okla. 


Bass Landing 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ALES about fish 

that jumped into 
the other man’s boat 
are old stuff to me, but yesterday I had 
an experience that I think goes that 
tale one better. As the weather was 
rather stormy, I didn’t go out in a boat 
to fish. I decided I'd just cast from 
shore. After casting several times with- 
out any luck, I was surprised when I 
heard a fish jump out of the water and 
land about 2 yd. back of where I was 
standing. When he saw where he was, 
he jumped several times to get back 
into the water, but I was too swift for 
him, and got him cornered. He was a 
black bass. He wasn’t very large— 
about 1 lb.—but what could you expect 
of a fish caught on shore?—D. M. Bec- 
nel, New Orleans, La. 


Little '25-point Deer 


EDITOR HAT 25-point deer 
Outdoor Life: Bert Hill mentions 

is not a record, and far 
from it. There is a Texas deer of 78 
points considered the finest in the world, 
now in the Buckhorn Curio Store (old 
and famous Buckhorn Saloon of pioneer 
days) at San Antonio, Tex. I have seen 
other heads with more than 50 points, 
and heads between 30 and 40 are fairly 
common. A local taxidermist now has 
one in his shop of 45 points, another of 
36. 

A couple of years ago, a friend and I 
went on a hunt down in LaSalle County, 
Tex., where the people are proud of their 
large deer. My friend killed a nice nine- 
point buck. As the weather was hot, we 
decided to bring the deer in. It wasn’t 
the largest nine-pointer I ever saw, but 
we were proud to hang its head over the 
front fender. As we neared the town of 
Cotulla, a game warden stopped us, took 
one look at the deer, drenched the car 
wheel with tobacco juice, and said: 
“Boys, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves, killing a little summer deer. 
Must’a been running with its mammy.” 
—Howard R. Whipple, San Antonio, Tex. 
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Don't Throw Them Back? 


EDITOR HAVE heard an in- 
Outdoor Life: teresting and very 

logical argument 
against throwing undersized fish back 
to where they came from. A man named 
Grey, head of the Biological Department 
of the University of Rochester, made 
some experiments with fish, and, if 
proved to be true, his theories may 
greatly concern future anglers. He re- 
ports that outside of the scales on a fish 
is a slimy, transparent substance like a 
skin. When the fish is caught and 
handled this film or skin is broken, and, 
if thrown back, bacteria enter the 
broken tissues, thus causing the fish to 
die of disease. This statement has not 
been positively proved, but, if and when 
it is, it will put a grave question before 
the Bureau of Biological Survey and 
many other restocking organizations. 
Even if you fishermen find this state- 
ment absurd, think it over before giving 
any rash conclusions.—Billy Beaven, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Skunk on Guard 


HY do so many of 

your readers have 
to jump all over a man 
just because he’s lucky enough to see 
or do something that’s out of the ordi- 
nary and writes a letter about it? Just 
let him see something that’s at all in- 
teresting, and this herd of scoffers jumps 
up and starts yelling “Liar!” It’s got so 
I hardly ever mention my watch skunk 
any more. I used to take this skunk 
(I called her Violet) with me when I 
hunted grizzlies out in Idaho. I caught 
her when she was just a kitten, and 
trained her up myself. People told me 
I'd have to have her fixed, but she 


OLD DOG TREY 
HISSELF, IN ’ 
PERSON. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





never made any nuisance, so I never 
had it done. And Violet never once went 
back on me. When I'd lie down in camp 
at night, Violet would stand guard, and, 
if a grizzly so much as came near camp 
during the night, Violet would let him 
have it. I don’t know how many times 
she saved me from a mauling. The re- 
markable thing about it was that Violet 
could tell which way the wind was blow- 
ing, and she always got to leeward before 
she opened up, so I wouldn’t be dis- 
turbed. I didn’t realize how much I 
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owed to Violet till one night I happened 
to wake up, and saw a 1,000-lb. grizzly 
reared up on his hind legs and pawing 
at his eyes. He left those parts pronto 
Just last year, a friend of mine wrote 
me he thought he had killed that griz- 
zly. He couldn’t be sure, but he said it 
still smelled kind of funny. That’s the 
kind of experiences I mean, just things 
that could happen to anyone.—Joei 
McCandless, Jacksonville, Fla. 


OR A CHAW ‘A 
TOBACCO? 





Why Do They Smoke Pipes? 


EDITOR HY is 


a sports- 

man, as a rule, 
nearly always pictured 
smoking a pipe? I have no personal com- 
plaint, as I do not smoke, but I just won- 
dered why it is that they are not pictured 
smoking a cigarette or a cigar.—Allen 
Liebert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Outdoor Life: 


Native Son Speaks Up 


EDITOR HO does A. J. Lee 
Outdoor Life: think he is? He 

sounds as if he had 
been fishing in the Los Angeles River. I 
am a native son of California and I 
know what I'm talking about when I say 
the trout fishing in California is excel- 
lent. There are thousands of lakes and 
streams in the California High Sierras 
filled with trout. If a man can’t catch 
more than a 5-in. trout, he’s a hell of a 


fisherman.—Lee Whitney, Southgate, 
Cal. 

Lee Straight-Pull’s Faults 
EDITOR INCE the _ recent 


Outdoor Life: article by Capt. Ed- 
ward C. Crossman, en- 
titled “Lee Straight-Pull,” may revive 
interest in that rifle, it seems desirable 
to utter a warning. The Lee straight- 
pull has a fundamental fault in design 
which may result in serious accident. 
This rifle had been discontinued in the 
service prior to my appointment thereto 
in 1913, but I have heard many discus- 
sions among officers who had had direct 
experience with it. The consensus was 
that the rifle was dangerous, and that it 
was discontinued in the service princi- 
pally because it could be, and frequently 
was, jarred off when the bolt was 
slammed shut on a cartridge. I have 
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examined many of these rifles, all of 
which, to a greater or less degree, ex- 
hibited this fault. The trigger mecha- 
nism is heavy, and the sear spring is very 
long and flat, with several bends in it, 
so that the energy of it is weakly exerted. 
Thus the inertia of the parts involved 
serves to delay the sear’s coming into 
proper position soon enough to engage 
the firing pin sufficiently for safety. The 
only remedy for this condition, so far 
as I am aware, is vastly to increase the 
trigger pull. I saw one of these rifles 
which required a 12-lb. trigger pull to 
overcome the condition described. In 
the interests of safety, I do not think 
this rifle should be used for any purpose 
excepting as a portion of an arms col- 
lection.—_Maj. Norman C. Bates, Alame- 
da, Cal. 


YOURE YELLIN’ ME! 





Finds His Game Protected 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


XEL LUNDBERG’S let- 
ter calls for an 
answer. I don’t know 
why nature has devised a system of 
camouflage to protect animals from ene- 
mies that stalk mostly with their noses, 
but that’s the way it is. Did you ever 
look closely at a clump of grass, walk to 
it, and have a brown bombshell of a cot- 
tontail or jack rabbit burst from it? Or 
see the dogs on point, look hard and 
closely as David looked at Bathsheba, 
and see nothing until 20 or more quail 
boiled up like an exploding bomb? Me, 
too. In both cases, I saw nothing. Not 
until they moved, anyway. How about 
the chameleon and the snowshoe rab- 
bit? Are they accidents, or do they swap 
color for fun? Even fish do it. I have 
taken fish from yellow, muddy water 
and put them in my back-yard pool 
where the water is dark. They showed 
up fine for a couple of days, and then I 
had to feel for them to be sure they were 
still in there. So I'll tell you, and stick 
to it, that the old theory of protective 
coloration isn’t fancy, but the goldarned 
truth. And, if you don’t believe me, just 
ask any country boy (like me) or woods- 
man.—Charles Martin, George, Tex. 


Night Drummers 


A WEST Virginian 
asks to hear more 
about ruffed-grouse 
drumming. I lived in northern Wiscon- 
sin many years, where they were very 
plentiful, and, while it was not so com- 
mon to hear the “drummers” at night, 
I have heard them a good many times, 
oftener I think when the moon came out 
bright after a rain. We used to say the 
drummers were drying their feathers. 
Hearing is believing, and I heard them 
every year for 20 years.—V. Jay Dean, 
Wilmore, Ky. 


Teach Kids to Hunt 


EDITOR EGARDING the let- 
Outdoor Life: ter on kids as hunt- 

ers, written by Jeb 
Smollet, of Charleston, S. C., I don’t think 
he has met enough boys in the field to 
realize that only a very slight percentage 
of these young sportsmen are as terrible 
and half-baked as he says. It is upon 
the shoulders of these kids that rests the 
problem of wildlife restoration and con- 
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servation, and they will hardly be able 
to face it sitting home waiting to become 
“of age.” I think the young outdoors- 
men of the United States should be 
taken into the fields and upon the 
streams as soon as they are able, and, 
under the guidance of these older men, 
taught to recognize the creed of good, 
clean sportsmanship.—George Arthur, 
Joliet, Ill. 
S TO this discussion 
about forbidding 
any one to hunt, be he 
16 or 50—when did we all acquire our 
love of fishing and hunting if not when 
we were just kids? It seems to me the 
way to settle this is for the man of 50 to 
take a little more interest in the kids, 
and teach them both conservation, and 
the right way to handle guns. I don’t 
doubt that there are about as many 
casualties caused by adults during hunt- 
ing season as by youngsters. Let’s teach 
them to hunt and conserve hunting.— 
C. E. Horton, Kis-Lyn, Pa. 


Snakes Aren't Dumb 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


E only answer to 
J.J. Tobin’s question 
as to whether anyone 
ever shot a snake anywhere but in the 
head is “Yes.” I have shot many snakes 
through the body. This idea that snakes 
line up their heads with the bullet is 
not a new one, but Mr. Tobin suggests 
a new reason for it. His theory is that 
the snake sees or hears the bullet com- 
ing and puts his head on line. The old 
one I always heard was that the snake 
looked up the bore of the firearm. It 
should be obvious that, if snakes looked 
up the bores of pistols, they never would 
get hit in the head. The bores of my 
revolvers and single-shot pistols were 
at a downward angle below the line of 
sight. The recoil raised them before 
the bullet left the barrel. I cannot say 
I know what a snake sees or hears, but 
can positively say that the snakes I have 
killed did not put their heads on line. 
—Norman P. White, Hornell, N. Y. 


The Way Bullets Fall 


EDITOR OR the information 
Outdoor Life: of Lester Snead, 

Wilmington, Del., who 
seem to be confused concerning bullet 
drop and trajectory: 

Bullet drop is the distance a bullet 
falls, at a given range, below a point the 
bullet would strike if it were not pulled 
earthward by gravity. 

If Mr. Snead will adjust his rifle sights 
at zero elevation, the distance that he 
will have to hold above a target, at any 
given range, to make hits will be exactly 
equal to the bullet drop for that range, 
as the line of sight and the extension of 
the bore will be parallel, or, for all prac- 
tical purposes, identical. Zero elevation 
is the adjustment of sights that will 
cause a bullet to strike, at a range of a 
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few feet, exactly as far below the line of 
sight as the center of the bore is below 
the top of the front sight. 

With a .30/06 rifle, using M 1 ammuni- 
tion, it is necessary to raise the sights 
40 minutes of angle, or more, from zero 
to get on the target at 1,000 yd.—Dr. X. 
B. Shaffer, Vicksburg, Mich. 
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Fast and Slow Antelopes 


EDITOR RITING in recent 
Outdoor Life: issues, K. C. 
Kartchner and I told 
of timing antelopes in full flight at 
speeds not in excess of 37 and 38 miles an 
hour. On the other hand, Jack O’Con- 
nor and other equally reliable gentlemen 
call this silly, and put the top speed of 
the animal at more than 60 miles an 
hour. I believe all of us are right. I 
wonder how far behind I would be at 
the finish of a 220-yd. dash if I started 
at scratch with Jesse Owens? How long 
does Jack O’Connor think he could have 
stayed in the ring with Jack Dempsey in 
the early '20’s, although both men are 
biologically alike? There must be vast 
differences among animal individuals as 
well as humans. They say that variation 
makes life worthwhile.—K. HE. Keveren, 
Hulett, Wyo. 


Be Fair to Cougars 


EDITOR O LONG as the kill- 
Outdoor Life: ing of fish and game 
is not wanton, I can 
see nothing wrong with it, but why 
write a story of the killing of several 
cougars, where the only danger to the 
hunter was due to his own dumbness, 
and the bite of one of his own dogs, and 
introduce the story with a description of 
the danger involved in hunting cougars? 
The author also condemns the cougar 
for killing its natural food. Please tell 
me what the devil is wrong with that? 
As for his surprise at the cougars de- 
fending themselves, it’s too dumb to dis- 
cuss. I’m not belittling the hunter. I 
just like to see the thing fair both ways. 
—Seymour Radin, New York, N. Y. 
AS much _inter- 
ested in reading 
A. Monks’s article on 
cougar hunting. Mr. Monks carries on 
a fine fiction of being a true sportsman, 
and of working in the sportsman’s inter- 
est. However, he exposes himself as 
being anything but a sportsman when 
he proudly has his picture taken along 
with the female bear’s skin, as well as 
her tiny cub’s. The cub must have been 
charging him too. The title of his article 
should have been not “Killers Are My 
Job,” but “Killing Is My Job!”—Carl 
Borghi, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDITOR 
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Battling Bass 


ID Charles Martin, 

who wrote a letter 
about his love for cat- 
fish, ever have a fishing rod in his hand? 
I doubt it. I have done a lot of fishing 
for catfish, both channel and bullheads, 
but all I could get out of them was a 
steady pull on the line, amounting only 
to the weight of the fish. Get hold of a 
nice bass and, if he doesn’t give you 10 
times the fight and thrills, and pull three 
or four times his weight, then I'll push 
this letter down my own throat. Iam sure 
there is more than one angler who will 
agree with me.—W. F. Tennis, Alliance, 
Ohio. 
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QUAIL THE NEXT STOP 


Eager to feel the frosty leaves underfoot, the-dogs 
seem to realize the November sun is already high and 
there is no time to lose. But, birds or not, a hunt 


can scarcely be a failure when dogs are keen to go 
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GENERATION ago, Ellis Parker 
Butler wrote a story in which 
he postulated his theory of the 
law of scared dogs. Briefly it 

was something like this: If a dog runs 
a mile and stays away for an hour upon 
hearing one gun fired, he should run two 
miles and stay away two hours when 
two guns are fired. 

I don’t know whether this would ap- 
ply to deer, but the existence of a law of 
buck fright seems to be proved by my 
observations of the last twenty years. 
Reduced to its simplest form, it is this: 
A buck has the capacity for only one 
fright at a time. 

I am now dealing with the mule deer, 
that lovable, stupid, clever, almost bril- 
liant dunce, who comes by his name 
honestly for more reasons than large 
ears and a skinny tail. I am going to 
recite a few instances in support of 
my law, the operation of which all too 
frequently costs the muley his life and 
brands him a dunce. Against that, other 
instances which, when devoid of fright, 
label him a smart fellow. 

As I write this, it doesn’t seem so 
original asI thought. Rational folks do 
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By CARL A. NORGREN 


funny, inexplicable things in the de- 
lirium of terror. Why not the deer? 
Let us assume that we are in deer 
country. There are other hunters in 
the hills also, but there is no concerted 
action—each man for himself. It is our 





| rode my horse at a thunder- 
ous gallop into the clear. The 
deer actually followed me out 
of the aspens. He was scared 


he Law of Scared Bucks 


purpose to see and shoot a deer. One 
of two things must happen. Either we 
must hunt out the deer or the deer must 
come to us. That is fundamental. We 
must get together, at least within a 
chummy gunshot distance. 

My law of scared bucks was evolved 
from observation of the behavior of 
bucks coming to me, so let us con- 
sider and settle that point first. Gen- 
erally it is this: If a deer is frightened 
or set in motion by a certain cause, let 
us say a man, he tends to continue that 
motion in the straightest possible line 
toward his objective, whatever or 
wherever that may be. So far as I 
have been able to observe, our scared 
buck cannot be diverted from his line 
of flight except by death. Certainly the 
presence of a man along that line, just 
as dangerous as the one causing his 
initial fright, will not do it. 

Have I told you about the big buck I 
shot in the pants? Well, never mind; 
here is the point: I had arranged to 
meet my hunting partner, Coloman 
Jonas, in an open park at noon. To reach 
our meeting place, I had to make my 
way through a particularly bad piece 
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of quaking aspens. The going was 
tough. I made noise and plenty of it. 
I was sore and tired. I shouted to 
Coloman as soon as I saw him sitting 
across the park, eating his lunch. I rode 
my horse at a thunderous gallop when 
I got into the clear. I sat down to eat 
my lunch in plain sight. Our horses 
were in plain sight. 

I had scarcely taken a bite of my 
sandwich when a buck actually followed 
me out of the aspens. Certainly not 
more than three minutes had elapsed 
since I'd ridden into the clear. There 
he came, frightened so badly by some- 
thing or some one that he seemed be- 
yond paying any heed to us, and was 
simply hell-bent on going home to 


The bucks never changed pace 
or direction. Filled with disgust, 
| watched, rifle empty, as they 
went nonchalantly out of sight 
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mamma. He simply could not orient 
himself to a new source of fright, so— 
I shot him in the pants, brought him 
down, and killed him. 

At another time Coloman and I, with 
two other hunters, were climbing a 
steep ridge on horseback just about 
sunup. We hadn’t come far from camp. 
We were again in the open in plain 
sight, talking and laughing. I happened 
to look back over my shoulder. There, on 
the opposite hillside, perhaps 200 yards 
away, was a beautiful buck. He also 
was entirely in the open, no timber, 
nothing but sage. His course paralleled 
ours. He was, in fact, overtaking us. 
Head down and shuffling along, he 
oblivious to our _ presence, 


seemed 









“There’s your buck!” I yelled at Colo- 
man. In an instant he was off his horse 
and firing. The buck folded up and 
called it a day. 

One day I was playing dog for Colo- 
man, if you know what I mean. Deer 
were scarce and I was invoking the first 
premise of the law, or trying to, which 
is to spook up a deer, so Coloman could 
get a shot. Dogging is still-hunting in 
reverse. You shove them out without 
ever expecting to see them. I had just 
pulled out of a pocket of quakers onto 
a steep, open ridge when I saw some 
does in the timber below going right 
past me. I got off my horse and pulled 
my rifle out of the scabbard. Well, I 
waited and watched five does crow-hop 
through the quakers and up over the 
hill. 

I had about decided nothing else was 
going to happen, and started walking 
toward my horse—get that—walking in 


plain sight on an open hill to continue 
my dogging, when he showed up. Head 
down, picking his way—just going 
some place else. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that he could not, or did not see 
me. I pulled up my rifle and had to 
wait for that buck to pick himself a 
nice, open spot in the quakers to get 
shot in. A turn to the left would have 
saved him, for the timber was thick, 
but he stuck to his course. Mark Music 
and his son were hunting below me. 
Apparently they had spooked these deer 
out ahead of them. Now I had not seen 
Mark, but he and his son could see me 
fire and in a few minutes were there 
to look over the kill. 

One day several of us were hunting 
up country through scattered green 
timber and quakers. The going was rough 
and we had scattered out. Bill Bogen 
and Coloman Jonas had just separated 
at the fork of a trail. L. J. Borah had 
his dog with him off to the left. The 
dog barked (very unusual for him) and 
started a buck in headlong flight down 
the trail up which Bill was walking. 
Before Bill knew what was happening, 
he was faced by a buck charging right 
at him in the trail. There was no time 
to aim. Swinging his .30/06 in line with 
the buck, Bill fired from the hip, and 
threw himself headfirst into the brush 
beside the trail. The buck catapulted 
over Bill and landed with such force 


He Could Be Wrong but Here's 
a Hunter Who Has Found That 
the Easiest Way to Miss Your 


Deer Is to Hunt him Quietly 
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that it broke its nose. Examination 
showed that the bullet had struck the 
animal squarely in the brisket. Did the 
buck see or smell Bill? I don’t know. 
He certainly saw the trail, since he was 
following it, and Bill was in the trail. 

I could go on and give other instances 
of a similar character with the same in- 
evitable finish, but, if I deal only with 
this sort of finale, there is room for 
doubt as to the operation of the law if 
the deer had lived. But, before I go on 
to that phase, I want to tell another 
incident that was told to me. It is 
about the deer that ran into a car on 
the public highway and was so badly 


A lot of folks say a mule deer's ears 
cre his major sense organs on ac- 
count of their size. Then | ought to 
be a grand walker. My feet are big 
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injured that he had to be killed. He 
came out of the timber, and couldn't 
be bothered with traffic signals, auto- 
mobiles, and all that stuff. Apparently 
he was nursing one hell of a swell fright, 
originating back yonder somewhere, 
and that’s all he could take care of, so 
he died. 

You can put away your bandanna 
now because, from here on, the hero 
lives. Not far from where Coloman 
shot the deer I’ve already referred to, 
but during another season, I saw the 
law of scared bucks work perfectly. 

It was the first morning of the sea- 
son. In our anxiety to get going, we 














Two youngsters, also on horseback, rode by 
in the meadow below us. Suddenly one of 
the boys began pointing toward us franti- 
cally, but we thought he was greeting us 


had started so early that we were in the 
hills before we could see the sights of 
our rifles. Our party had split, John 
Gardner and Coloman Jonas heading 
for the Blowout, Marvin Borah and I 
following the bottom of the draw lead- 
ing toward the Miller. Coloman and 
John had to cross the ridge above us 
and, in so doing, jumped two fine bucks. 
John took a shot in the half light, more 
to warn Marvin and me than with any 
hope of a hit. 

Upon hearing the shot, Marvin and 
I got off our horses. Again we were in 
plain sight in an open flat. We saw the 
bucks coming along toward us on an 
even contour of the ridge, well down on 
our side. They were quite far away so 
we had plenty of time. As I said, the 
sun was not yet up and it was cold as 
Billy-be-damned, and I was dressed for 
it. I laid down my rifle and started 
shedding one coat after another so I 
could get somewhere near my gun. All 
this, mind you, in plain sight of the 
deer. They were just jingling along but 
they apparently knew exactly where 
they were going. They were, no doubt, 
nursing the palpitation that John had 
given them and we just didn’t seem to 
figure in their scheme of things. The 
bucks were deliberate and so were we. 
Marvin and I finally sat down so as to 
get a nice, steady shot. Nothing to it. 
Broadside at 150 yards. Two shots— 
two bucks. I pulled up my rifle to shoot. 
The deer vanished. I looked up and 
there they were. Again I aimed but 
the bucks were gone. I could have 
wept. Too cockeyed dark to see the 
sights. In desperation, we looked along 
the top of the sights and hoped to level 
the guns and connect. I don’t know 
how many shots Marvin took before he 
went after the horses which were show- 
ing signs of quitting the flats, but I 
emptied my gun. 

Those bucks never changed pace or 
direction. The hillside was too brushy 
to see where the shots hit. Usually, if 
you hit right in front of them, they 
will turn a little at least, but these 
bucks went right on. Gun empty, pow- 
erless, and (Continued on page 48) 
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Judge Oliphant displays a handsome weakfish caught on the 
trip. The author says a judge brings luck on such jaunts 


HERE are a number of important 
factors to be considered if your 
weakfishing trip is to be recalled 
as a red-letter day. The supply of 
shrimp must be adequate and fresh. The 
wind must blow from the right quarter, 
and the tide be strong. The waters you 
propose to fish must be studied, and, 
last and most important of all, the com- 
panion who accompanies you on the ex- 
pedition must be carefully chosen. 
Shrimp easily qualify as the most 
melancholy of Crustacea. Their code 
of ethics is Oriental. If you insult, 
jostle, or even crowd a shrimp, he pre- 
fers death to revenge. He 
chooses this way out for the 
most trivial of causes. If you 
take him for a ride and the 
speed of the boat exceeds his 
desires—he dies. If the prog- 
ress of the craft is a bit too 
sluggish, pallid corpses greet 
you when the lid of the shrimp 
can is lifted. This suicidal 
mania on the part of your bait 
is most embarrassing at times. 
If you wait until you arrive 
at the fishing grounds to buy 
your bait, there is a very good 
chance that the shrimp boats 


Among these fish-filled shoals, 
with old Barnegat lighthouse in 
the background, tide runners 
offer the anglers real sport 
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will be cruising some- 
where off the Mediter- 
ranean coast. If, on the 
other hand, you net your 
own shrimp, you may 
discover, from the pale- 
blue aroma emanating 
from the can, that your 
bait have all come to an 
unsavory end. 

There aremanyanglers 
who are content to sit 
with a long, cane pole, on 
which is tied a string 
with a cork float. Armed 
with this, they pass long, 
sunny hours, baking on 
the crowded deck of some 
party boat, while they 
await the advent of a 
half-pound weakfish that 
may swallow the section 
of shedder crab with 
which their hook is bait- 
ed. These small, school 
fish are yanked on board, 
and slammed into an un- 
iced fish box. There, they 
gradually disintegrate 
into a mushlike substance that is later 
ladled out by the captain with a spoon 
and poured into your waiting basket. 

The correct weapon for weakfish is a 
light rod, weighing about five ounces, 
and with a 516 or 6',-foot tip. I 
prefer the latter. A reel carrying 150 
yards of six-thread line, with a single- 
strand gut leader and a small hook, 
not much larger than a Number 8 trout 
hook, completes your armament. 

You must study the vagaries of the 
fish. Sometimes they will bite when the 
tide is flooding, and at others the ebb 
seems to stimulate their appetite. Fish 





What’s Weak 


With a Five-Ounce Rod and the Right Company, 
You'll Find That Going After Tide Runners by 
Night or Day is Pretty Nearly Tops in Sport 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


coming in on the flood may select other 
channels when they return on the ebb. 
If you are not familiar with their move- 
ments, hire a captain who is, for much 
depends on it. In any case, the tide must 
be strong enough to float out the chum. 

Now for the choice of a companion. 
I abhor superstition in any form. Black 
cats, slinking across my path, I regard 
with stolid indifference. I can stroll 
beneath an arbor of ladders without a 
qualm, and I will return for a forgotten 
whisky flask without a tremor. Yet I 
am convinced, after years of experience, 
that the choice of a companion is the 
one factor that determines the success 
or failure of the expedition. And, 
strange as it may seem, my selection is 
not influenced by qualities of character, 
sociability, or angling ability. No, it 
rather depends on a man’s occupation in 
life. 

Careful observation over several dec- 
ades has persuaded me that the presence 
of a judge on board is essential to good 
weakfishing. Lawyers and doctors place 
a poor second, while chiropodists, stock- 
brokers, and ministers are a distinct 
handicap. I have fished with them all 
under identical conditions and the su- 
periority of the catch when I was ac- 
companied by a judge was incredible. I 
can give no reason for this phenomenon, 
but it is a fact. 

A short time ago I received a wire 
from Capt. Cowperthwaite, a hale and 
able mariner whose home port is Beach 
Haven, N. J. The skipper of the Mary 
Ella telegraphed that the tide runners 
were swarming in the channels of Bar- 
negat, near the lighthouse. Here was 
an opportunity—but I was lacking a 
judge, and I knew the futility of fishing 
without one. Furiously I racked my 
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About Weakfish? 


brain, but, in all Bay Head, I could 
think of no judge. The closest I 
could come were a couple of lawyers, 
who had aspirations toward a judge- 
ship. A snapper will eventually be- 
come a bluefish, but it’s still a snap- 
per. 

I was about to give up in despair 
when fate dealt me a royal flush. The 
telephone rang, and I recognized the 
voice of an old friend—Judge Dayton 
Oliphant. He had come down from 
Princeton and was anxious to try 
his luck. I could have fallen on his 
neck and wept for joy when the 
judge leaped at Capt. Cowperth- 
waite’s proposal. My wife, an ardent 
angler, who shares my faith in the 
judiciary, expressed enthusiasm, and 
plans were made to get away on the 
morrow. 

A dense fog sheathed the land- 
scape when we picked 
up the judge and his 
wife at 5 o’clock the 
following morning. 

After we'd had a 
vague impression of ob- 
scured houses, and the 
smell of tarred nets, 
mingling with the tang 
of salt marshes, the 
planks of the bridge 
spanning the bay at 
Toms River rattled be- 
neath our wheels. 
Forked River became a 
memory and Mana- 
hawkin drifted past. 
The fog disappeared as 
we neared Barnegat 
City, where the impos- 
ing shaft of the old 
lighthouse pointed sky- 
ward, a silent sentinel 
of the shoals and tides 
of Barnegat. 

At the shambling pier 
lay the Mary Ella, her redoubtable 
skipper, Capt. Cowperthwaite, standing 
on the “bridge.’”’” A smile of welcome 
creased his weather-beaten counte- 
nance, and his crew nearly fell over- 
board in their haste to throw off the 
restraining hawsers. 

We moved majestically out into the 
swirling tide that swept past Sea Dog 
Shoals and fought the current until we 
had passed Clam Island. Near Horse- 
foot Slough, we hove the hook while our 
captain raised the lid of the shrimp can, 
and went into a silent conference with 
the inmates. Not one of them was dead. 

There is a trick to fishing for weak- 
fish when chumming, and, unless you 
are onto it, you »night as well stay home. 
Strip off quite a few yards of line from 
your reel, and, when several handfuls of 
chum are tossed over the stern, allow 
your hook, baited with several fat 
shrimp, to drift down with it. 

Remove the drag from your reel and 
permit the line to run out through the 
guides in the grip of the tide. After it 
has drifted several hundred feet, reel it 
in slowly, and repeat the maneuver. 
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There are those who will tell you that 
this is a waste of time, that weakfish 
will not strike an incoming bait. Don’t 


believe it. I have caught in this way 
some tide runners whose measurements 
have fallen somewhat short of those of 
finback whales, but not by much. 

The judge had taken up a position in 
the stern on the starboard side and was 
busily engaged in stripping off line. I 
was engrossed in the cosmopolitan life 
in the shrimp box. Blunt-nosed, pot- 
bellied minnows formed the proletariat, 
while youthful, but energetic, crabs el- 
bowed their way to the front. The slim, 
sinister forms of needlefish darted in 
the shadows, and the bulgy bodies of 
two porcupine fish lurked beneath some 
clotted seaweed, the spines on their 
backs causing consternation among the 
shrimp population. 

My investigation was terminated by 
an exclamation from the judge. I looked 
up. His rod tip was whipping down, 
and the line was zipping through the 
boiling tide. 

Judge Oliphant may look more dig- 
nified in his judicial robes. I prefer him 
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The fishing party about to start 
for the tides of Barnegat. Left, 
netting a tired weakfish brought 
to boat side by the author's wife 


as I saw him that morning, 
with the battle light gleam- 
ing in his eye, his wrist 
tense, and his mind alert to 
boat that fish before the 
tiny hook pulled out. A 
great mass of seaweed came 
drifting by. If that struck 
the taut line, it would be a 
disaster. The judge’s luck 
held, however, for the sea- 
weed went sliding up the 
channel. 

The fish was weakening, 
and slowly the judge worked 
him in toward the boat. The 
long-handled net slid over 
the side, and a radiant fish, 
with a great streak of lav- 
ender on his shoulders, was lifted into 
the boat. 

There is much to fishing besides 
catching fish. It gives you an opportu- 
nity to relax. You can appreciate the 
sea life about you. A gull dips and 
screeches, and a flock of cormorants 
moves rhythmically, high in the blue 
above the distant dunes. A conclave of 
snipe appears on a distant sand bar. 
An old herring gull sets his wings, and 
sails down to land heavily among his 
confreres on the shoal. A crab goes 
sidling by, swept along by the tide. 
There is a violent jerk, a long-sustained 
rush, and the line goes slack. He’s 
gone. You're caught napping that time. 

The sun rode high and its rays glint- 
ed on the continuous line of white water 
that tumbled over the outer bar. Vague 
promptings in the region of the belt 
buckle reminded us of provender stowed 
in the ice box. Nowhere but on a fish- 
ing boat have cold chicken, a slice of 
bread and butter, with a cold bottle of 
beer, such a flavor. A chicken a man, 
in this salt air, is not excessive. 

After lunch, (Continued on page 81) 
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A STRANGER IS ALWAYS A GAMBLE ON 
A HUNTING EXPEDITION, AND THIS ONE 
WAS A TOTAL LOSS UNTIL A HIBERNIAN 
POACHER TOOK A HAND IN THE AFFAIR 


By 
CAPT. J. B. DROUGHT 


Peter's cart was soon suspected of carrying contraband from the mountain stills 


HAVE always felt that friend- 

ship is the only foundation on 

which to build a shooting syndi- 

cate. Sport is a wholesome test 
of character, especially when the best- 
laid plans go wrong, and you never 
come to know a man really intimately 
until you have shot or fished with him 
in adverse, as well as pleasant, circum- 
stances. Which goes far to explain why 
advertising for a stranger to join a 
syndicate of intimates is a gamble 
comparable to intrusting an outside 
broker with your little all. 

For fifteen years, four of us, follow- 
ing the custom of British grouse hunt- 
ers, had banded together to rent suit- 
able shooting territory. Our leased land 
was a mountain on the Galway coast, 
Ireland. The four of us in the syndi- 
cate were old Maj. Dallas; Soames, a 
professor of some abstruse science at 
one of the universities; Father Ryan, 
the genial parish priest, and myself. 
And it was when the reverend father, 
on being transferred to a remoter par- 
ish in County Donegal, regretfully 
dropped out that, to avoid the break-up 
of our syndicate, we sought his suc- 
cessor through the medium of an 
advertisement. 

Perhaps, if McLeod (that, by the 
way, is not his name) had been a bluff- 
er pure and simple, we could have 
borne him better. Actually, although a 
very jealous shot, he was pretty near 
first-class, and what he did not know 
about the game could be written on a 
post card. But that did not excuse him 
from taking every opportunity of com- 
miserating with us on our joint and 
several ineptitudes. After all, we had 
shot the ground for many years; we 
knew literally every lie of grouse and 
snipe and wildfowl on it, and how wind 
and weather daily influenced their 
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flight in and out. But no day was ever planned 


quite to McLeod's liking. 


If the birds came right, it was due to good 


luck rather than sound 


judgment; if they 


didn’t, ‘“‘Well,” he would say, “what can you 
expect? Driving grouse is an art which you 


only learn by experience.”’ And then he would 
elaborate at length the methods to which he 


had been accustomed 
on famous Scottish 
moors, winding up 
with lightly veiled 
and none-too-polite 
hints that the incom- 
petence of Irish beat- 
ers was only excelled 
by the pig-headedness 
of their employers. 

It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that 
soon we began to dis- 
like our new partner 
very cordially. And 
not least because he 
showed a tactlessness 
in dealing with the 
country folk, which 
boded no good to our 
shooting prospects. 
McLeod, with all the 
forthrightness of his 
Scottish forbears, was 
one of those tiresome 
people who pride them- 
selves on speaking 
their minds on all oc- 
casions, advisably or 
not. 

“I call a spade a 
spade, sir,’’ he would 
say, “and, if this show 
is to run properly, I'll 
see to it that there is 
no poaching here- 
about.” And here I 
should explain that, 
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while all right-minded persons hold 
poaching in suitable abhorrence, there 
are occasions in the west of Ireland 
when it is expedient for the ultimate 
good to turn a blind eye to little ir- 
regularities. 

In other words, you cannot eradicate 
the poaching instinct, inherent in the 
peasantry, by ruthlessness; but you 
can avoid its more serious consequences 
by a little tact. This we endeavored to 
explain to McLeod, but without suc- 
cess. He knew, he said, the way to 
deal with these “scum” better than we 
did, and, as luck would have it, about 
a fortnight before the season opened 
he found in one Peter Bourke an oppor- 
tunity for putting his principles into 
practice. 

Now, I will admit that whether 
Peter, who was an old friend of mine, 
had ever really done an honest day’s 
work in his life is open to question. A 
little, foxy-faced man, with a shock of 
ginger hair—ostensibly, he traded as a 
local peddler. But the most vivid 
imagination could scarcely conceive 
that the turnover on the articles of 
domestic use and ornament, which he 
hawked from door to door, would be 
sufficient to provide Mrs. Bourke and 
the hostages to fortune, which she pro- 
duced with almost monotonous regu- 


Drawings by 
GIRARD GOODENOW 


When McLeod dropped birds on 
the major's hat, our opinions 
of the man were all confirmed 
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larity every year, with the necessities 
of life, let alone that liquid refresh- 
ment indispensable to Peter’s well-being. 

We strongly suspected that certain 
contraband found its way mysteriously 
from mountain stills into Peter's ass 
cart, and thence, under cover of pots 
and pans and brooms, into Westport 
and Castlebar. But suspicion is not 
proof, and Peter, for the most part, 
went on his way rejoicing. 

I say for the most part, advisedly, 
because Peter did not succeed for many 
weeks at a stretch in evading the long 
arm of the law. It was, possibly, rather 
his misfortune than his fault that his 
cottage was situated in the middle of 
our shoot. For a man of Peter’s enter- 
prise, the temptation must have been 
well-nigh irresistible. Be that as it may, 
at poaching—rabbits, hares, or birds— 
he was easily the cleverest devil in the 
countryside, and that is a pretty high 
tribute. If he was fined once within 
my recollection, he must have been 
fined twenty times, and, when he was 
short of money, which was not often, 
he would take his fourteen days and 











come out shaking hands with his jail- 
ers, and telling them to get the cell 
well-aired against his next visit. 

Good luck or ill, Peter took both 
with ever the same twinkle in his blue 
eyes, and it is my belief that he in- 
variably got a good deal less than his 
deserts because of that sunny nature 
that turned all the world to laughter. 
And there was another reason. No man 
knew every yard of the countryside 
half so well as Peter. He was a hunter 
born, who could tell you the lie of any 
birds at any time of day; invaluable in 
charge of a line of beaters on the bog 
or up the mountain. 

And that is why the fairly cordial re- 
lationship that evidently existed be- 
tween Peter and our keepers had never 
caused us any apprehension. I summed 
it up in this way. They found it wiser, 
by winking at the loss of a few birds 
here and there, to keep Peter as an 
ally; for it was pretty certain that, if 
he did defy the law upon occasion, he 
saw to it that no one else did. In that 
respect, he was almost as useful as 
an extra keeper. 

It was a few days before August 12 
that, coming off the cutaway bog in 
the evening, I came on Peter, driving 
his ass cart homeward. In contrast to 
his usual cheery self, he was dejection 
personified; he was covered from head 
to foot in slime, and the ass looked as 
if it had been running a trial with a 
thoroughbred. 

“"’Tis the way I’m in sore trouble, 
Masther John,” he said, “the new 
gintleman has me fairly caught, wid 
two ould grouse that would keep 
comin’ into me oat patch, which I'd not 
have taken if herself had not been sick 
and wantin’ somethin’ tasty for her 
dinner.” 

As the shooting manager, I was just- 
ly annoyed and said so; for I was 
counting on Peter as the mainstay of 
the drivers on our opening day. “Why 
the devil couldn’t you at least keep out 
of trouble in the close season?” I 
asked. “This will mean jail for a fort- 
night. Would Mr. McLeod recognize 
you again?” 

“He would not then,” replied Peter, 
“for he was flounderin’ i’ the bog the 
way they’d want ropes to pull him out, 
and I was away to the ass, and she 
goin’ like the hammers of hell along 
the high road. But sure, he’ll have told 
the poliss be now, and me reputation 
is none so good.” 

This was indisputable. As indisput- 
able was the fact that a policeman left 
a summons with Mrs. Bourke before 
noon the next day. 

Peter didn’t show up. The earth 
might have opened and swallowed him, 
for all anyone knew of his whereabouts. 
He left a message for the constable 
that he was well-acquainted with the 
law, but never cared to be too familiar. 
That he was somewhere in the moun- 
tains, which he knew so well, was high- 
ly probable, and very uncomfortable he 
must have been; for it rained for four 
mortal days, and the low ground was 
aflood. And then the day of the big 
shoot dawned. 

I admit to a horrid nervousness that 
morning. Peter always led the bog and 
mountain (Continued on page 50) 
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Ihe Markn Got Away- 


BUT NOT FROM THE CAMERA 





The first stirring glimpse of the big striped marlin, with the 
dorsal fin and upper lobe of the tail just showing. The bait is 
being trolled from an outrigger between the boat and the fish 
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He has seen the bait now and has decided it's worth 
his while to investigate. In typical marlin style, 
he gets up speed for the drive. The swiftness of 
his rush is shown by the wake left by the dorsal fin 
which has just passed beyond the left of the photo 


3 Up to now, the marlin has been swimming parallel 
to the bait. Usually, he hits a lure straight on, but 
here the camera has caught him turning on it. This 
is probably the first photo of such a rare maneuver 
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Few salt-water game fish are capable of staging 
such a dazzling exhibition of acrobatics as the 
striped marlin, and few photographers have been 


able to obtain a picture record of his actions 


as it hurtles through the air in a desperate attempt to 
shake itself free from a stinging hook, the average 
photographer needs a lot of unadulterated luck. When it 
comes to obtaining a whole series of pictures, showing not 
only the remarkable leap of the marlin but his actions be- 
fore and after the fish took the hook, a photographer needs 
luck, skill, and the right camera. The remarkable set of 
striped-marlin pictures shown here is the result of all three. 
The pictures were taken off Guaymas, Mexico, where the 
light is excellent for speed photography, and the fish came 
obligingly near the boat. 


PHOTOS By NED SCHAFER 


Ts GET a single snapshot of a flashing striped marlin, 









4 Completing his turn, the marlin slashes at the whole-mackerel bait in his 5 Clamping down hard on the bait, the marlin 


characteristic fashion, and the shutter snaps as the big fish raises his bill 
from the water for another blow. This is the instant at which the angler must 
release line so the trolled bait will simulate a stunned fish to dupe the marlin 


is pricked by the hook, and in his surprise and 
anger kicks up a frothy whirlpool before going 
away upon his spectacular dash for freedom 
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Q Back to the water. The marlin 
does not attempt to dive with 


grace, 


but simply levels off 









After shaking the hook, the big 
fish hurls himself into the air, leav- 
ing behind a cometlike tail of 
sparkling drops, and speeding so 
fast that the ultra-fast lens fails 
to stop the swift action completely 


7 At the climax of his mighty 
leap, the marlin is outlined 
clearly above the choppy sea 


9 Raising a miniature water spout, 
the marlin lands and disappears 
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The lion had followed my tracks every eo 
night, so | set a trap in a footprint 











Though he lunged savagely as | approached, the drag held 
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Mountain Lions 


the Hard Way 
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INTER had come to 

northern Arizona, 

blanketing the ground 

with snow which 
ranged from a depth of fourteen 
inches at the Grand Canyon to 
several feet in the mountains. 
And, with the advent of winter, 
a lion began killing horses in 
the Coconino Basin. The Navaho 
Indians tried to trap him and to 
tree him with their skinny, cur 
dogs, but he avoided the traps 
and killed the dogs. 

The horses belonged to San- 
ford Rowe and Pete Berry, and, 
as I had been hunting lions and 
stock-killing grizzlies for years, 
it was only natural that the 
ranchers should come to me for 
help. I had as fine a pack of lion 
and bear dogs as ever took a 
trail, but they had been moved 
to the Tonto Basin more than 
100 miles away when Berry 
came for me. 

I haven’t trapped many lions, 
and have never known of any- 
one who has been very success- 
ful taking them with steel traps. 
Good dogs were the only sure 
method of getting a lion, so, 
when I failed to jump at the 
chance to catch Berry’s lion, he 
was surprised. 

“Rowe and I will pay you for 
your time,” Berry promised. 

“That’s O. K., Pete,’’ I replied. 
“The trouble is that without 
dogs I can’t guarantee any- 
thing.” 

“Then you'll come anyway?” 

“T’ll do what .I can.” He knew 
I couldn’t resist a chance to get 
a stock killer and had brought 
an extra saddle horse and pack 
mule for me and my equipment. 
I rode out with Pete over the old 
Navaho mail trail. 

Fifteen miles out, we came to 
the west rim of Coconino Basin 
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Berry ranch. Just before we 
came in sight of the buildings, 
Pete pointed to a lion kill, a 
saddle horse that weighed nearly 








the tree by 


It was too late to do anything 
that night, so we stayed the 
night at the ranch, getting an 
early start the next morning. By 
10:30 Berry had shown me nine 
kills, all young horses. The last 
victim was a two-year-old filly, 
kilied near a round-up corral lo- 
cated in the head of a narrow 
canyon which widened out con- 
siderably half a mile farther 
down. In this almost inacces- 
sible canyon, the lion undoubt- 
edly lived. 

We dismounted, and I studied 
the fresh lion tracks. “A big 
male, one of the lanky kind,” I 
announced. 

I located a camp site at the 
base of a low shelf rock under 
which I could take shelter in 
case of storm. Berry insisted on 
going back to the ranch and 
hunting from there, but experi- 
ence had taught me that, when 
you're after a stock killer, the 
best plan is to camp right on the 
ground. 

After some argument, Berry 
unpacked the mule and helped 
me drag in some firewood, after 
which we ate our noon meal. I 
mapped out my plans, and Pete 
started for the ranch about 2 
o'clock, leaving me alone. A lone 
hunt is the most dangerous, but 
it is always the most satisfac- 
tory. Wild beasts do not fear a 
lone hunter, and some of them 
look on him with contempt. Bar- 
ring accidents, this makes their 
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capture or extermination much easier. 

A Smith & Wesson .38 revolver is 
about all the gun I ever need for any 
animal up to lion, and my six-shooter 
was all the gun I had on this trip. After 
examining my gun and making sure I 
had extra cartridges, I took two Num- 
ber 4 traps, and went back to the car- 
cass of the filly, where I set the traps 
very carefully. 

From the set, I followed the lion’s 
track to a boxed canyon where he had 
jumped from the rim to a tree that grew 
on a ledge below. He had used the tree 
as a ladder to descend into the canyon. 
From there on, the rocks were bare of 
snow, but I believed the big cat was 
somewhere on those ledges digesting a 
bellyful of horse meat. Lions often lie 
out in front of their dens and sun them- 
selves on such occasions, so I crawled 
out on a rocky point and sat down to 
wait, hoping the killer would show him- 
self. But the sun went down, and I had 
to give up. 

I can bear all sorts of exposure and 
hardship if I have a good bed in which 
to rest at night. So I spent some time 
fixing my couch, and after that, I sat 
smoking. The rocks reflected the heat 
from the fire, and I was already getting 
drowsy when a strange feeling came 
over me. 

Most men who live the greater part 
of their lives in the wilds develop what 
might be called a sixth sense. They 
often feel a man or beast approaching 
when they can’t hear or see them. So, 
when that feeling came over me, I was 
so sure of an unpleasant visitor that my 


His Dog Pack was 100 Miles 
Away, but This Hunter Had 
a Few More Tricks to Try on 


a Wily, Horse-Killing Cat 





The author descends a cliff in lion country 
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hand went for my 
gun. I searched 
the semidarkness 
as far as the fire- 
light would pene- 
trate. Seeing 
nothing, I finally 
raised to my 
knees, turned, and 
looked behind me. 
There, not more 
than forty feet 
away, crouched a 
large lion! 

I am not slow 
with a gun, but 
before I could 
draw and shoot 
that big cat had 
jumped behind a 
bush and was 
gone. Had I at- 
tempted to flee I 
would not be here 
now, for lions at- 
tack anything 
at all whenever it runs from them. 

Anyone who has had much experience 
with lions knows they will often follow 
a man’s trail. After years of study, it 
is my opinion that they track men with 
the intention of killing them, but sel- 
dom do because they instinctively fear 
man and his weapons, and lose their 
nerve at the last minute. Still, you 
never know for certain what any lion 
will do, so I built a brush fence around 
my camp, in the belief that, even if I 
fell asleep, the noise of the lion going 
through that dry brush would awaken 
me in time. I put a log on the fire and 
went to bed with my clothes on, six- 
shooter and all. 

I was awakened before dawn by a 
creepy feeling that something or some- 
body was approaching. I sat up, looked 
out over the fire, which was very low, 
and saw a flash of eyes, and then, for 
a second, an eye that looked much like 
a dim flash light, except that it was 
greenish yellow. I drew my gun, but 
in my haste the sight caught on the 
blankets, and before I could shoot the 
beast was gone, 

After waiting a short time for the 
eyes to reappear, I got up and put more 
wood on the fire, smoked, and waited 
for daylight, cooking breakfast at day- 
break. As soon as it was light enough 
to see well, I examined the snow for 


Somehow, the giant cat got the 
dead colt out of the corral and | 
carried it a quarter of a mile. 





Dogs like these make lion hunting easier, and not nearly so dangerous 


tracks, and discovered that the eyes I 
had seen were those of a lion. He had 
stood and watched me just thirty-one 
paces from my bed. 

I didn’t follow the lion’s fresh tracks. 
Instead, I went straight to my traps. 
On the way, I noticed that the big cat 
had found my tracks near the rim 
where I had watched for him the day 
before. He must have seen or scented 
me at that time and followed me to 
camp after dark. He had taken time to 
uncover both my traps, I discovered, 
and had stayed long enough to leave 
sign on both, (Continued on page 80) 
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The author, with the tiger 
shot from the boma in the 
French Indo-China jungle. 
A deer was used as a lure 


By 
ALBERT HORNER 


T WAS 6:45 of a Sunday morning in 
February, when Louis De Fosse met 
me at the Continental Palace Hotel 
in Saigon, principal port of French 

Indo-China. Louis, who with M. Didier 
operates a de luxe lodge a day’s journey 
by automobile from Saigon, was to be 
my guide on a safari for gaur, or sela- 
dang (Bos gaurus), banteng (Bos son- 
daicus), tigers and elephants. 

We had hardly left Saigon, when we 
saw a herd of eight gaur in a glade. 
We stopped the car, but the beasts took 
fright and vanished abruptly. Louis 
said he had never seen seladang so close 
to the city before. I am not surprised, 
for in the days that followed I had 
ample opportunity to appreciate their 
wariness. These gaur have a hump like 
an American bison, but their coat is as 
glossy as a well-groomed horse, and, 
though timid, they are exceedingly dan- 
gerous when cornered. 

About two hours out of Saigon, we 
stopped at Louis’s home, while he 
rounded up the Moi Indians who were 
to accompany us on the hunt. The 
name “Moi” simply means “savage,” 
and is applied to the primitive tribes by 
the other inhabitants. These Mois had 
acquired a faint trace of civilization 
through living on Louis’s place, but I 
didn't rea:size the fact until I saw others 
in their own villages. The aboriginal 
Mois are naturally unkempt, unwashed, 
uncivilized, unmoral, unhandsome, in 
short “uneverything”’ except unfriendly. 
And their smell makes their excessive 
friendliness almost unendurable. 

The rest of the afternoon we drove 
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through Bien-hoa, pronounced Binwa, 
and Phantiet, pronounced Fontiet, and 
toward evening arrived at the swank 
lodge at Phan-rang, pronounced Fong- 
long. There we spent the first night. 

Early next morning, we loaded our 
baggage on bullock carts for the first 
field camp. Louis and I, being guide and 
hunter, were mounted on animals that 
looked like horses, smelled like horses, 
and made noises like horses. A Shet- 
land pony, though, would have looked 
grown-up beside them. My feet dangled 
within eight inches of the ground, but 
the tiny creatures were amazingly 
strong. That morning we saw tracks of 
elephants, tigers, deer, banteng, and 
other animals. 

Shortly before noon, the cook, “boy,” 
and the Mois made camp under trees 
that shaded us from the terrific heat of 
midday. This word “boy” as it is used 
in French Indo-China is a demand for 
service, and is spoken in a tone that in 
America would mean a fight right then. 
It is a sort of low-pitched bark, uttered 
with the utmost scorn and condescen- 
sion. In volume, it will fetch the ‘“‘boy” 
running from 100 yards away. 

We loafed in camp until 4 o’clock to 
let things cool off, then Louis and I set 
out in search of banteng. We saw some, 
but there was only a single bull, well- 
screened by a herd of cows, and Louis 
said, ‘‘Don’t shoot.’’ On the way back 
to camp, we saw a couple of Mois com- 
ing down a game trail, and Louis iden- 
tified one of them as, ‘‘My old chief.” 

They held a big palaver on a stump, 
and Louis finally announced, ‘““‘We move 
camp tomorrow morning. ‘There are 
elephants over by a Moi village.” 

That night I didn’t get to sleep until 
after midnight. I’m big and my cot was 
small. However, I was entertained by 
the songs of the night birds. There 
were many different songs, and all 
tuneful. 

At 5 o’clock in the morning, we 





Out of the primitive wilds 
of Indo-China come pages 
tense with the excitement 
of stalking the country’s 


biggest and fiercest game 


moved to the new camp at Munoi, which 
is actually pronounced the way it’s 
spelled. Fortunately, we camped rather 
far from the nearest habitation, and 
thus were spared some of the village 
aroma. The Mois raise a small, dis- 
colored rice, which, with long-nosed, 
pot-bellied pigs and some fine domesti- 
cated jungle chickens, is their staple 
diet. There were whole regiments of 
very dirty children, who were very 
curious about our doings and hung 
about in the hope of picking up a ciga- 
rette butt—a rare find. 

The following day, we set out for the 
hut of the Moi who had reported the 
elephants. The journey was a ride of 
an hour and a half through the jungle. 
At the hut we found our local guide and 
tracker. The party now consisted of 
Louis and myself, a Moi chief, and four 
Mois who carried cameras, water bot- 
tles, brush knives, betel-nut pouches, 
and other mysterious paraphernalia in 
their breech clouts. 

Elephant sign was seen almost im- 
mediately—huge droppings, bamboo 
thickets smashed to splinters and laid 
flat, branches torn from trees, and the 
dinner-plate footprints. The elephants 
were feeding on hillsides and meadows 
covered with thin trees with large green 
and reddish leaves, high bamboolike 
grass, and in valley bottoms filled with 
high bamboo. Where the soil was rich 
enough to support such growth, there 
were patches of thick jungle. It was 
while passing through one of these 
patches that a series of loud crashes 
told us that we had come upon our 
quarry. 

Bamboo crashed with a sound like an 
exploding bunch of firecrackers, and 
we could hear the elephants’ stomachs 
rumbling. Our party stopped to inter- 
pret the noises, then peered through the 
jungle, trying to see over, under, or 
through the brush, bamboo, and trees. 
Finally, two enormous ears were seen, 
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then two more. That was all that was 
visible through the undergrowth. There 
was no way to see whether the animals 
had ivory, or whether they were bulls 
or COWS. 

Testing the wind with a match, we 
took a direction that would not let our 
scent reach the elephants. After a quar- 
ter of a mile, we stopped to look and 
listen. This time we glimpsed an enor- 
mous pair of hind quarters. The wind 
shifted and so did we. We had circled 
to the other side of the elephants, when 
another series of crashes made us 
aware of a second group. 

We now had the problem of slipping 
between the two groups of elephants 
without alarming them, and with rea- 
sonable safety. Reaching a small out- 
cropping of rock, we spent three quar- 
ters of an hour testing the wind, and 
looking and listening. For a time, the 
elephants seemed to be taking a nap, 
then more noise indicated movement, 
and we followed the sound. 

We dropped down into a bamboo- 
filled valley where we had heard the 
second group, and cautiously maneu- 
vered through the bottom in single file. 
The bamboo cut off the sky, and the 
thorns tore at our clothes. That bunch 
of elephants had probably become 
aware of us, and started traveling. We 
followed for an hour without gaining 
any ground, then circled around in 
search of the first group. 

We found it in a little round valley, 
completely filled with bam- 
boo. There were periodic 
crashes, and the bamboo tops 
whipped around madly. Twice 
we caught sight of giant, 
slate-colored backs, but little 
else. Finally, one of the Mois 
pointed and said “limon.” 
Then Louis said, “There he 
is, facing us. See the ears 
and head? Shoot him a little 
above the eyes.” 

I saw all that Louis said 
was there and fired. The bull 
dropped. There was a mo- 
ment of silence, then ele- 
phants tore out of the bam- 
boo in every direction. 

We stood in a close group, 
with guns ready for anything 
that might come our way. 
We saw nothing, and soon 
the racket stopped, so we 
started down to the wounded 
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It took four shots to stop 
this bull elephant in the 
bamboo thicket. The fourth 
bullet plowed through his 
ear hole to bring him down 


Moi Indian granary and 
odd solid-wheel bullock 
cart. None of the structures 
of these primitive tribes is 
ever built to stand plumb 









A glimpse of the Saigon River, about 
a day's trip from the sea. The author 
got an elephant and tiger near here, 
and saw the sign of countless other 
game, but not the gaur he wanted 


A Moi Indian family at home. These 
wild men are almost too friendly for 
comfort. The author found them the 
noisiest and dirtiest people in the 
world, but they knew their jungle 


In contrast to the Mois, the Annamites are a superior race, as 
can be seen from this neat Annamite house of bamboo and grass 
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elephant. Suddenly there was a great 
hullabaloo in the bamboo, and we 
could see it smashing right and left. 
Louis said, “I think that’s your ele- 


phant.”” Through the tree trunks, 
200 yards away, we could see the 
slate gray of the elephant, and he 
looked big. 

“Shoot him behind the head,” 
Louis called. As the beast passed 
among the shielding trees, I fired 

















Bullock carts like this 
were used to move 
gear from the de luxe 
jungle lodge to the 
temporary camp at 
Munoi. Louis De Fosse, 
the guide, and the 
writer rode on the 
powerful native ponies 


The fine banteng bull, 
bagged by the author 
on the seventh day of 
the hunt. The banteng 
is a species of wild 
cattle, but not often 
dangerous. A_ hand- 
some pair of horns 
make it a prize trophy 
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twice without stopping him, then, as 
he turned sidewise, I could see him 
clearly for an instant. A shot from 
the .375 Magnum through the ear hole 
dropped him cold. 

The elehant proved to be a rather 
big bull, but with disappointing ivory. 
These Indo-China elephants do not 
carry the ivory of their African rela- 
tives, some of the biggest bulls having 
none at all. I found that all my shots 
had hit, but the first one, which I had 
thought was aimed at the elephant’s 
head, had hit about the middle of the 
back and ranged forward. The bull 
had actually been standing with his 
back to us on a slope. The shot 
knocked him down, but not out. 

In elephant shooting, only one shot 
counts and that is through the brain. 
You can shoot either through the fore- 
head above the eyes, or through the 


These Mois, plus four more, carried 
this 600-pound tiger the four miles 
into camp. They are paid $4 a month 






ear, and you absolutely must have solid- 
point ammunition, which is not loaded by 
any American company for the .375 Mag- 
num. I was using English Kynoch ammu- 
nition, which I had obtained in Saigon. 

After cutting off the trunk for meat, we 
covered the animal thoroughly with branches 
to hide him from the vultures. The next day 
we revisited the carcass with the skinners. 
We removed the four feet, which make at- 
tractive wastebaskets, the tusks and teeth, 
and then went on with the trackers in 
search of a bull with more ivory. 

The next few days we saw plenty of ele- 
phant sign, but had noluck. The bull’s trunk 
was cooked for twenty-four hours and made 
an excellent stew. I found that it tasted 
rather like beef tongue. I had been hoping 
for deer meat, but Louis insisted on con- 
serving it all for tiger bait. 

The early morning hours were quite 
pleasant, and we were always on our way 
early. About 10 o'clock, it would start to 
warm up, and from noon until 3 o’clock the 
sun was really scorching. 

On the seventh day of the hunt, we ven- 
tured into banteng country. The banteng 
is a species of wild cattle, and is seldom 
dangerous. When it does charge, however, 
it must be dropped, as it will not turn aside. 
The banteng has a fine set of curving horns, 
which make a handsome trophy. 

The country we hunted was sparsely 
wooded, with grass about a foot high. 
Though the trees were quite close together, 
there was little foliage and we could see for 
some distance. We paid for this visibility 
by suffering from the lack of shade. After 
we had covered nine miles by bullock cart, 
and walked between twenty and twenty-five 
more miles, we still had seen no banteng. 
Then, about 11 o’clock, fresh droppings 
were seen. 

Not long after, Louis spotted a bull and 
a cow. The entire party squatted in the 
deep grass, and Louis and I dodged from 
tree to tree till he showed me the banteng. 
Though I had expected a gray animal, the 
beast he pointed out was a light tan. The 
bull’s body was (Continued on page 69) 
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A Dog Pack of Odds and Ends 








































Stafford pauses for a 
space to pet his dogs 
before the hunt begins 


With careful coaching, this 
Dobermann Pinscher was 
taught to be a retriever 


The kill. Half-breed and 
beagle wrestle for bunny 
after the pack has scored 
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The beagle whets his interest in the hunt 
by mouthing a rabbit just shot by Stafford 
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A Chance Happening Showed That 
An Unusual Mixture of Breeds Gets 


As Much Game As Born Hunters 


N THE wooded hillsides of Balboa Park in San 

Diego, Cal., a Dobermann Pinscher and a little 

yellow mutt, which his owner thinks is Pomer- 
anian and fox terrier, were exercising one day when the 
smaller dog flushed a rabbit. The Dobermann waited 
patiently until the cottontail struck a clear space, and, 
with a few jumps, nailed the game. This incident set Ben 
Stafford, owner of the dogs, to thinking. 

At his ranch in Mission Valley, Stafford tried rat chas- 
ing with the same combination. Mitzi, the half-breed, 
would scare them up, and Ace would catch them. From 
these experiences, he reasoned a mixed pack might pro- 
vide unusual sport in small-game hunting. So he got to- 
gether a pack which now includes Mitzi, Ace, one cocker 
bitch, a beagle, one fleet greyhound, and a bloodhound. 
The little dogs scare up game; the big ones run it down. 

Stafford rides a horse, keeping the bloodhound, grey- 
hound, and Dobermann at his side. If the beagle gives 
tongue, or the cocker or the half-breed yips on a hot trail, 
he sets the other three after the game. Stafford whets 
their interest by permitting the dogs to taste flesh and 
blood whenever they bring their quarry down. The half- 
breed has developed the smartest nose for scent, while 
the Dobermann has proved to be the best retriever.— 
Andrew R. Boone. . 


Stafford displays 
a dead cottontail 
to excite his dog 
pack just before 
taking it out to 
unravel the trail 
of another rabbit 
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There is no envy in the 
look that Fred gives the 
big rainbow he failed to 
hook and then landed for 
the hard-pressed author 


The Rainbows Don't Have to Be Snapping Hungrily 
at the Fly to Make a Trip Enjoyable When You Go 
Prepared to Enjoy All the Sidelights of Fishing 


By ED M. HUNTER 


O A lot of men, getting ready box, and brought out two bottles of 
to go fishing means going down’ cold beer. He would also have re- 
to the tackle store and buying placed the two cold ones with two 
three Royal Coachman flies,one from the reserve supply, so that the 
Gray Hackle with a yellow body, two number of bottles cooling in the ice 
Colorado spinners, and a bucket of box might never vary. Fred takes al- 
worms. But Fred Dreher has been most as much pride in this procedure 
getting ready to go fishing for twen- as he does in his skill with a dry fly. 
ty-seven years. All such details are part and parcel of 
Fred is the man who always has his idea of being ready for everything 
the extra leader, and the bottle of that can turn up on a fishing trip. 
mosquito dope. He is also the man Everything, that is, except trout that 
who can drive through nearly any will not take a fly within the rules that 
posted gate in Colorado and have the’ he has set up for himself. His only 
man who owns the good fishing come equipment for such situations is a cer- 
forward and say, ‘Howdy, Fred. Get tain philosophical tolerance. Fred will 
down and rest yourself.”’ If youcared cast in only one way—up and across, 
to stick around for a little while, you with either a left or right-hand hook, 
would see Fred walking down to the _ so the leader doesn’t float directly over 
river with a four-ounce rod in his’ the trout’s head. A very pretty cast it 
hand and a ragged cigar in his mouth. is, too, but not quite infallible. How- 
Before he started for the river, ever, if Fred does impose severe lim- 
Fred would have opened up his ice’ itations on his fishing technique, he 
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makes up for it by the thoroughness of his 
preparations. 

No man of my acquaintance, for instance, 
has ever conceived an ice box like Fred’s, or 
a wading staff with attached landing net 
that comes anywhere near the one that Fred 
invented, or a way of skid-proofing an or- 
dinary pair of rubber boots so they will hold 
firm even on the slippery rocks of the Colo- 
rado River. 

When you come in from whipping two or 
three miles of trout stream, you can really 
appreciate Fred's ice box as an inexhaustible 
source of supply, where you can always find 
a cold bottle and a thick slice of cheese; ora 
can of deviled ham, or bully beef. 

There’s a wire basket in that box, where 
you can dump your creel. Fish placed in this 
basket will not come in contact with the ice, 
and so will not become discolored and bloated 
from soaking in the bilge water that sloshes 
around in the ordinary portable refrigerator. 
This box of Fred’s is away ahead of any- 
thing I ever saw in that line, yet it is so sim- 
ple that any man can make one for himself 
with a hammer and a saw and the help of a 
tinsmith. It is simply a white-pine box, lined 
with insulating board and galvanized iron, 
and fitted with a tray, handles, trunk fasten- 
ers for the hinged lid, and a drain cock. The 
thing is twenty-six inches long, thirteen and 
a half inches wide, and stands fifteen inches 
high. After you've finished such a box, you'll 
be surprised to find that tall bottles fit per- 
fectly, whether you stand them up or lay 
them down. You will also be gratified to 
learn that two bits worth of ice will last 
pretty nearly a week. 

I would not like to create the impression 
that Fred’s fishing is confined to sitting 
around an ice box with a piece of cheese in 
one hand and a bottle of beer in the other. 
Far from it. He can get out of the car and 
onto a stream in a good deal less time than 
most fishermen, and, when he gets there, he 
can take care of himself about as well as 
anybody. Better, when it happens to be a 
deep, swift stream. Then he uses his combi- 
nation wading staff and landing net, and his 
skid-proofing idea for boots. 

This last is so simple that it is a wonder 
somebody didn’t think of it 100 years ago. 
Fred takes an ordinary pair of overshoes and 
a few flat-headed stove bolts, and he puts the 
bolts through the soles of the overshoes, and 
screws some washers and nuts on them, and 
then puts the overshoes on over his boots. 
The result is that his feet bristle with half- 
inch spikes, and he doesn’t slip on the rocks 
—even when he is fishing a stream like the 
White or the Rio Grande. 

I liked Fred’s combination landing net and 
wading staff so well that I got him to give 
me a detailed working drawing of it. That 
was after I had watched him try it out on 
the White River, which has about as slick a 
bottom as I have ever encountered. Fred got 
around in that stream without any difficulty 
by using that staff and wearing those skid- 
proof rubbers. 

Fred and I spent a whole week skylarking 
around and talking to George Ristine, who 
has a home there on the White River, with a 
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glassed-in porch that overhangs the current, and 
six tame humming birds that come around and beg 
for sugar water. Neither of us worried much 
about the fishing because that porch of George’s 
has extremely comfortable chairs on it, several 
cases full of good books, and low tables that are 
just about a perfect setting for Scotch and soda. 

We were in a bad spot before we got through, 
though that was not on account of the easy chairs 
or the Scotch. Rudolf Jugel had called a crowd of 
Denverites on the telephone and said, “Come to a 
trout dinner at my house Sunday. I’m going fish- 
ing with Fred and Ed. Oh, sure! We'll have fish, 
all right—those guys never miss.” 

Being put upon our mettle, Fred and I started 
out early Friday morning, and went meat fishing 
with a dry fly. We really worked at it, too, but we 
ended the day with six little rainbows between us. 
Rudolf, of course, was in a big sweat and swivet 
when he saw the result of the day’s fishing, and he 
began to wonder audibly if he would have to split 
six fish among twelve guests. After a long consul- 
tation, we decided to pull up stakes and move down 
the Colorado to a place where we thought we 
might find the trout in a little better frame of mind. 

We worked hard at that stretch of water Satur- 
day until past noon, without creeling a single fish. 
Then we pulled out for Granby, had a bite of lunch, 
and set in on the Fraser late in the afternoon. 
There we managed to pick up ten more small ones 
before dark. Rudolf packed them up and headed 
for Denver. He had sixteen fish for twelve guests, 
and his only hope was that most of them would be 
too polite to ask for a second helping. 

Fred and I decided to spend the night in Granby 
and start home early next morning. I am glad 
now, because the next day turned out to be one I 
would not like to have missed, though I admit I 
went to the stream next morning more to please 
Fred than anything else. I didn’t feel much like 
working that stream over for a bunch of little fel- 
lows like those Ru- 
dolf had taken home 
with him. At break- 
fast, I had a mind to 
suggest that we pass 
it up, but I could see 
that Fred wanted to 
Stay. ~ 

We set in on the 
Fraser early that 
morning. Fred chose 
a place where the 
Stream broke in a 
swift riffle andcurved 















The inventor displays the catch in the portable ice box that added to 
the enjoyment of the trip. A wire basket keeps fish away from the ice 


into a high bank, 
topped by long (Con- 
tinued on page 79) 


For spiked waders, drive stove 
bolts through soles of rubbers, 
fix them with nuts and washers. 
Slip the waders over your boots 
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In the swift waters of the Fraser, Fred shows how his unusual net looks in action 
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Working drawing of Fred's easy-to-make combination landing net and wading staff 
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HE time had come for Marvin and 

me to heed the weird cries of the 

southbound geese. We had just re- 

turned from a punishing, but suc- 
cessful, trip after mountain goats, and 
it was good just to lounge by the fire- 
side of our host and talk. Colder weath- 
er was promised by the flaring Northern 
lights, and already the ranges of Brit- 
ish Columbia wore their white winter 
mantles. 

But Jack’s talk about moose made 
our ears twitch. He told of mighty bulls 
that had been killed on the westerly 
plateau within sight of the neighboring 
settlement of Wire Cache. Just a half 
day’s pack from the highway was a sel- 
dom-visited moose country. Marvin and 
I agreed it just wouldn’t make sense to 
leave the region without having a look. 

Wire Cache is located in the North 
Thompson Valley approximately four 
miles south of Avola, which was our 





Marvin, who had not before 
seen a moose, poses with the 
bull, shot while going was safe 


headquarters. Aft- 
er a day of leisure, 
we started out with 
provisions for five 
days. The first leg 
of our trip, along the road, was made 
in a rubber-tired wagon, drawn by our 
two pack horses. Jack had to tell us 
when we reached Wire Cache, because 
the way station and one or two cab- 
ins were entirely hidden from road 
travelers. 

“Quite a town,”’ I commented. 

“It was,” Jack answered, “before the 
fire. I used to live here.” 

The evidences of a devastating con- 
flagration were impressive. Into the 
low-hanging clouds which shrouded the 
high plateau, stretched the burned-over 
slope. It was sheer desolation, save for 
the young spruces and balsams that 
were trying hard to reclaim the area. 
Blackened stumps and prostrate trunks 


With the meat and trophy, the party heads for camp through the 
waste of fire-killed timber, which rocked perilously with every gust 
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were everywhere, as well as ghostly 
poles which the north winds had spared. 

“When was this fire?’’ I asked Jack, 
as we roped the packs on the horses. 

“In 1921,” he answered. 

I didn’t press him, and a few minutes 
later we were winding up the desolate 
slope. We had approximately five miles 
to go, uphill all the way. By the time 
we reached the cloud strata, the down 
timber had become a serious problem 
for the horses. Marvin and I scouted 
ahead for the least difficult route 
through the maze of windfalls. Jack 
blazed the trail to facilitate our return. 

About 2 o'clock, we reached the rim 
of the plateau, which lay above the 
fringe of cloud. Here the terrain was 
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rolling and a greater number of dead 
poles remained upright. At Jack’s sug- 
gestion, we kept on as far as the first 
meadow, where there was water and 
forage for the horses. Just inside the 
vanished forest, we cleared a spot that 
was fairly dry and arranged a shelter 
of poles and canvas. Then the horses 
were staked out on the meadow and we 
found ourselves with approximately 
three hours to hunt. 

Within fifty feet of our camp, we 
found moose tracks that had been made 
that very morning. Excitement ran 
high as we loaded our rifles and started 
out, although our attempts to track the 
giant game met with immediate fail- 
ure, because it was only on the soft 
hollows that the huge cloven imprints 
could readily be discerned. In addition, 
the burn was too much tangled for suc- 
cessful tracking. A long-legged moose 
could simply stride through an area 
where a hunter would have to climb. 
But visibility was fairly good, and we 
took our time, surveying the country 
carefully from each commanding knoll. 

We hadn’t been exploring more than 
an hour before my ears caught Jack’s 
sharp whistle. I hastened in the di- 
rection of the sound. I found Jack 
and Marvin impatiently awaiting my 
arrival. 

At some distance, Jack had glimpsed 
a bull moose striding through the deso- 
lation, The wind had been in the hunt- 
er’s favor, and the fact that the animal 
had been moving leisurely seemed to 
indicate that it was not frightened. So 
we had some reason to believe that the 
bull might not have gone far, even 
though it had vanished in a brushy hol- 
iow big enough to conceal 100 moose. 
We decided that two of us would ad- 
vance on the flanks, while the third 
sneaked through the middle of the 
thicket. After Marvin and I were in 
good position on the sides, Jack plunged 
into the vegetation. So far as we could 
see, nothing came out, and we continued 
on a little farther. Returning, we found 
evidence that the game had remained 
hidden despite Jack’s invasion and 
emerged only after we had passed. 

“Nothing dumb about that bull,” 
Jack said. 

That night, while no one voiced the 
opinion, I know each of us felt we would 
dine on moose liver not later than the 


following evening. My mouth watered. 

“You told us that the moose came in- 
to this country within the last half doz- 
en years,” I said to Jack after supper. 
“How do you account for that?” 

“The fire brought them,’ Jack an- 
swered. “I don’t like to think about the 
fire,”” he went on. “It cleaned me out. 
But I guess I should be thankful that 
we're alive, my family and I.’’ Then he 
told us a story of death and destruction. 

How the fire started that scarlet day 
back in 1921 no one can be certain, but 
the cause probably was lightning. 
There was high wind to fan the flames, 
and that section of the North Thomp- 
son Valley quickly became an inferno. 
A few outlying cabins whetted the ap- 
petite of the crackling monster, and it 
rolled like a flood on the settlement of 
Wire Cache. In a futile attempt to save 
their belongings, some persons failed 
to reach the river. 

Jack, his wife, and baby girl took 
refuge in the river, lying up to their 
necks in icy water, almost beneath 
some dense, overhanging willows. On 
both sides of the river, the forests were 
ablaze; in the sky was ragged light- 
ning; thunder shook the mountains on 
either side. And yet, there was no rain. 
The gods of destruction were un- 
hampered. 

Finally the crisis passed. With singed 
hair and slight burns, the refugees 
emerged from the river. Jack saw his 
home in ashes, his boats still burning on 
the water, a small fortune in poles 
smoldering on the shore. All that re- 
mained to his little family, other than 
the saturated clothing on their bodies, 
was a scorched cow which they found in 


















Jack, the trapper who 
acted as guide for 
the party, blazes a 
trail through the burn 


The big head with its 
50-inch antlers ready 
for the difficult trip 
back to base camp 


Hunt for Great Bulls Can Take 


Stirring and Unexpected Turns 


PAUL W. GARTNER 





the middle of a shallow, swampy lake. 

Wire Cache never entirely recovered 
from that scourge of fire, although the 
railroad still marks the spot with a 
way station. Jack reéstablished his 
family in Avola, but the conflagration 
had affected his entire future in that 
part of the country, for much of the 
timber he had dealt in was gone. As a 
result, he had turned to trapping and 
guiding infrequent hunting parties. 

“But how did the fire bring the 
moose ?’’ Marvin asked. 

“Nothing mysterious about it,” Jack 
replied. “The timber here was mostly 
fir, spruce, balsam, and cedar. When 
this burned off, it gave the smaller 
stuff a chance to take hold. All the 
willow, alder, aspen, birch, and buck- 
bush we saw today—that’s what moose 
eat. It’s just an old story of moose 
drifting into a new feeding ground. A 
big bull requires a lot of browse every 
day to keep him going.” 

Early in the morning we set out con- 
fidently. For two or three miles, we 
skirmished along the edge of the pla- 
teau, and then made a big circle through 
the interior. Here we found larger 
meadows and some green timber, but, 
from the evidence of tracks, the moose 
seemed to prefer the tangled country 
to the clear lanes among the verdant 
conifers. 

Most of the time we were slightly 
separated in our hunting, but along 
toward mid-afternoon we met on the 
edge of a meadow to discuss the situa- 
tion. With Jack’s homing instinct and 
the position of a half-obscured sun to 
help us get our bearings, we decided to 
follow diverse (Continued on page 51) 
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Trees Falling Around You 


Like an Artillery Barrage, a 
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A youngster and his share of defunct jacks 





This pack of dogs accounted for two coyotes 
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Stampede at the grub truck as the hunt ended 
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The line halts on 
a wind-swept rise 
on the dry plain. 
The man with the 
over-and-underat 
right is the gover- 
nor of Colorado 
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T WAS 4 o’clock in the chilly morn- 
ing. There was no sign of dawn. I 
stood on the curb, watching milk 
trucks rattle through alleys. Down 

the street a lonesome dog howled like 

a wailing police siren. That, I er- 

roneously surmised, would be Myron 

Donald, state patrolman, driver for 

Governor Teller Ammons, tipping me 

off that they were coming. But it was 

another half hour before the car rolled 
quietly up, with Myron, Governor Am- 
mons, and Dr. Harold Watson, head of 
the Colorado Game and Fish Commis- 
sion. The governor’s alarm clock had 

gone on strike, but we’d make Wray, 150 

miles out on the big plains east of Den- 

ver, in time for the jack-rabbit drive. 

We met a second carload of hunters 
at a downtown restaurant. Felix O'Neil 
and John Muller, lawyers, and Dr. Lee 
Winemiller, were in that bus. They were 
ahead as we struck out across rolling 
country toward the sunrise. The Janu- 
ary dawn loomed up over the far hori- 
zon. There wasn’t a cloud in sight. It 
forecast a perfect day; chilly, clear, 
and full of “go.” 

When we reached Wray, close to the 
Nebraska line, Main street looked as 
though the home guard was mobilizing. 
The American Legion was in charge of 
the drive. Citizens were toting guns. 
A cluster would break away from the 
groups on the sidewalk, climb into a 
car, and head for its assigned sector on 
the firing line. Some hunters were still 
hustling around for more shells. They 
probably would need extras. 


Our Denver party was taken in hand 
by Lisle Drummond, the local game 
warden, and George Isham, the local 
American Legion commander. Dean 
Henry, game-commission member from 
Wray, joined us for the drive. 

“We're assigned to the northeast cor- 
ner,” said Isham. ‘“‘We better step on it.” 

These rabbit drives are a modern ver- 
sion of the old Indian surround. An 
area of land is blocked out for the hunt, 
the gunners take stations on the rim, 
and, at a given time, start working in a 
line toward the center. The piece of 
prairie to be covered by the Wray drive 
was four by six miles, a total of twenty- 
four square miles to be cleared of jacks 
as the ring of hunters closed in. Each 
corner was marked by a flag and an- 
other flag had been set up at the cen- 
ter. By the time we reached the flag 
at the northeastern point, the lines had 
begun to form and move. Guns were 
booming, jack rabbits were skittering 
out of the grass and corn stalks, and 
youngsters on horseback were gallop- 
ing hellity-larrup to pick up the game. 

The total bag on a drive on this scale 
usually runs into thousands of jacks. 
You may not think there is much sport 
in such hunting, and you may be right. 
The fact is that the men who join these 
drives—lawyers, doctors, statesmen, 
ranchers, sportsmen, and game commis- 
sioners—are performing a necessary 
duty. And, incidentally, they are per- 
forming it in a manner that is infinitely 
more sporting than the old custom of 
herding the jacks into a corral and 
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slaughtering the animals with clubs. 

The black-eared jacks multiply—well, 
like rabbits. In past years, coyotes kept 
the rabbits from overrunning the coun- 
try, but poison campaigns have re- 
moved this natural check. Coyotes, of 
course, took heavy toll of domestic 
fowls, sheep, and calves, and had to be 
kept down. But, with natural control 
largely eliminated, the rabbits became 
1 serious problem. 

The jacks are so thick in some places 
they eat under the stacks of alfalfa hay 
until the stack is ready to topple. They 
virtually wipe out some of the planted 
crops. The annual destruction of farm 
stuff by the rabbit hordes runs into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. When the 
jacks become so thick in a section that 
damage threatens to become disastrous, 
the drives are organized to reduce the 
numbers. 

So, if you are inclined to question the 
methods of the hunt, remember that the 
jack rabbit is a pest, and the hard- 
working rancher welcomes an army 
with scatter guns. Man has upset the 
balance of nature, and he has to step in 
and do some correcting on a large scale. 
That is the economic justification for 
these big, community jack-rabbit drives. 

The Wray affair was a three-state 
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meet. There were cars from Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Colorado along the road as 
we cut across the first corner of the 
drive and rolled over to the sector of 
the line assigned to our party. Just as 
we were turning into the sandy road 
where we were to fill an open stretch 
in the line, a flank of the drive began 
coming over a low hill to the northeast. 
Jack rabbits began bobbing across the 
dry landscape like frightened ghosts, 
heading past us, going places. 

“Here they come,” said Isham. ‘Get 
a gun unlimbered.”’ 

Governor Ammons piled out of the 
car with his automatic. The first man 
of the drive topped the rise to the north- 
east. A jack got up 
and started cutting 
the wind in our di- 
rection. 

“There he goes!”’ 
Isham jumped over 
toward the barbed- 
wire fence. 

The governor, 
who would rather 
hunt any day than 
wrangle a State 
budget, ran over to 
the fence as (Con- 
tinued on page 64) 


















The great circle closes in on the center flag. By this time, 24 square miles had been cleared of jacks and 2,000 of them killed 


When War is Declared on 
the Hordes of Long-Eared 


Pests, You Can Count on 


Keeping Your Shotgun Hot 


BY 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE 
CARHART 


Part of the day's kill. The 
coyotes as well as the jacks 
were quickly sold at auction 
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OU can't stop rain from falling, 

or the winds from blowing. But, 

if you will spend a little time in 

study, you can become a pretty 
fair weather prophet. An ability to 
forecast the weather will save you 
many wasted days, safeguard your 
health, and increase your pleasure out- 
doors. 

You don’t need a lot of expensive 
equipment to forecast the weather 
with reasonable accuracy. What you 
do need is a capacity for observation— 
and common sense in _ interpreting 
what you see. A thermometer and an 
inexpensive barometer and, above all, 
a weather vane, will help. All barom- 
eters, except the elaborate instru- 
ments used by official weather bureaus, 
have the words “Storm,” “Rain,” 
“Change,” “Fair,” and “Very Dry” 
neatly printed on the face. Don’t pay 
too much attention to them. They may 
be right, but they may well be all 
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Early morning of a fine hunting day. When the barometer 
is steady, these light cumulus clouds foretell clear weather 


wrong. What the barometer, either 

the mercury or aneroid type, will do 

is to register variations in air pressure 
and nothing else. 

The significance of weather signs 
varies to a certain extent with local 
conditions, but the basic rules outlined 
in this article hold good for the United 
States, and the middle latitudes as a 
whole. The same signs have the same 
general meaning throughout the coun- 
try, and, generally speaking, any 
change whatever, following good 
weather, is for the worse. Any varia- 
tion in wind, sky, cloud formations, or 
temperature is usually associated with 
changing atmospheric pressure, as low, 
or cyclone, areas move across the 
country. These low-pressure areas 
cover many hundreds of square miles, 
and include many kinds of weather, all 
of it bad in some degree. 

Incidentally, the word “cyclone,” as 
used by the weather man, and in this 
article, does not necessarily mean a 
violent storm, and should not be con- 
fused with a tornado. The term cy- 
clone is applied to the periodic low- 
pressure area, moving from west to 
east. In its most violent form, the cy- 
clone becomes a hurricane. The tor- 
nado, or twister, so destructive in the 
Middle West, is the violent, narrow 
funnellike storm. 
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First of all: What is 
weather? Webster says 
that it is the “State of 
the atmosphere as to 
heat or cold, wetness or 
dryness, calm or storm, 
clearness or cloudiness, 
or any other meteorolog- 


ical phenomena.” Ac- 
tually, all these phe- 
nomena are caused by 


the action of the sun on the inequalities 
in the earth’s surface, the mountains 
and valleys, the plains, rivers and 
oceans. If the earth were as smooth 
as a billiard ball, with a uniform sur- 
face of land or water, this surface 
would be heated or cooled in the same 
degree every day and night. It is the 
uneven surface of the earth, its varied 
composition and its revolution, that 
cause movements in the atmosphere, 
or wind, and this movement causes 
weather. 

In the United States, the prevailing 
winds are from the west to the east. 
This is the course also of the low-pres- 
sure, or cyclone, areas as they travel 
across the country. As moist air is 
lighter than dry air, it tends to rise, 
and, if it is warm, it rises faster, low- 
ering the atmospheric pressure. Then, 
as there cannot be a void, cold air 
rushes in, causing winds and storms. 

More important than the degree of 
atmospheric pressure is its composi- 
tion. Thus, a low area, composed of 
comparatively dry air, may pass harm- 
lessly over the entire country. On the 
other hand, a high area that is simply 
an accumulation of cold, dry air can 
often cause storms, as this accumula- 
tion overflows and moves south to en- 
counter the warm winds from the 
Gulf Stream. 
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These winds, which accompany the 
low-pressure area on its west-to-east 
journey across country, trying to fill 
the void left by the rising humid air, 
are influenced by the rotation of the 
earth. Thus, they cannot rush direct- 
ly from high to low, but are forced to 
circle the area counterclockwise. As 
the low-pressure area approaches from 
the west, the barometer falls, and the 
source of the wind moves in a counter- 
clockwise direction from the _ south. 
These south, or southwest, winds bring 
rain, because the southeast section of 
a low area is usually rainy. The warm 
winds are the most humid, and, as 
they reach the colder region in front 
of them, they rise, forming clouds and 
rain. 

As the storm passes to the north, 
and the pressure rises, the wind will 
veer toward a clockwise direction, from 
southeast to south, then southwest, 
until it returns to normal. If the storm 
center passes to the south, the process 
is reversed, and the wind veers from 
northeast to north, northwest, then 
west. As the old rhyme puts it, “The 
wind in the west suits every one best.” 

This circling characteristic of the 
wind was first observed by the Dutch 
scientist, Buys Ballot, who discovered 
that, because of the rotating move- 
ment of the earth, and its effect on the 
winds, it is possible to determine from 
which direction a storm is coming. If 
you stand with your back to the wind 
as the barometer is falling, the low- 
pressure, or cyclone, area will be on 
your left and a little ahead of you. If 
you take a trip in that direction, you 
will be heading directly into a storm. 

Generally speaking, you should be 
wary of any change in the wind from 
the normal west to east. 

Suppose you are planning a fishing 
trip tomorrow, and you want to know 
what kind of weather to expect. How 
will you go about it? Assuming you 
have a barometer, and have kept a 
record of its reading, the first thing 
you want to know is whether it is ris- 
ing, falling, or stationary. 

If your barometer has been station- 
ary, and gives no sign of change, you 
have nothing to worry about, barring 
possible, brief, local thundershowers. 
If it is high and rising rapidly higher, 
with winds from southwest to north- 
west, the weather will be fair, followed 
by rain at the end of two days. Your 


mulus and stratus 
uds mass before a 
nderstorm. When 
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week-end prospects are good. If the 
barometer is low, but rising rapidly, 
with winds veering to the west, cheer 
up. The bad weather is about over, 
and it will be clear and colder before 
morning. 

But, if the barometer is falling, and 
the wind is changing from the prevail- 
ing west to east, it’s time to heed the 
proverb: 

“When the glass falls low, 

Prepare for a blow; 

When it rises high, 

Let all your kites fly.” 

There are many other helpful signs 
to the weather. Your barometer and 
your observation of the wind direction 
will tell you in a general way what to 
expect in the next twenty-four hours, 
and over a large area. But you will 
want to know more specifically what 
to expect in a small radius. Here is 
where a reading of the sky is par- 
ticularly helfpul in forecasting weather. 

Before you 
abandon instru- 
ments altogether, 
however, take a 
look at the ther- 
mometer. We all 
know that a sti- 
fling-hot, humid 
day is usually fol- 
lowed by a thun- 
dershower. You 
don’t have to be 
a prophet to pre- 
dict rain when 
your shirt is stick- 
ing to your back 
and the air is 
thick and hard to 
breathe. But the 
mercury may 
have been rising 
steadily for some 


days, without ever becoming uncom- 
fortably hot. As the mercury rises, the 
warm air is also rising, carrying mois- 
ture with it. As this vapor rises, it 
cools and condenses in tiny drops 
around the dust particles in the atmos- 
phere, forming clouds. The drops that 
form these clouds continue to condense 
and grow larger as the clouds rise into 
the cooler upper air, until they are 
heavy enough to fall. Thus it is, para- 
doxically, that rain in the form of gas 
must go up before it can come down, 
and, for the same reason, low-hanging 
clouds usually do not produce rain. 
The drops have not grown large enough 
to become heavier than air. 

Now for a look at the sky. If the 
heavens are dotted with cumulus clouds 

slow-moving, tumbled heaps of white, 
looking like cotton wool, or blobs of 
shaving lather—there is nothing to 
fear—yet. But, if these clouds gather 
and mass (Continued on page 74) 
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The sky blanketed with stratus clouds at dawn. 
When the wind is west, these clouds disappear 
before noon, but changing winds bring a storm 


SOME EXPERT TIPS TO HELP 
YOU PICK FAIR DAYS FORA 


FISHING OR HUNTING JAUNT 
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Sparks, the springer, with the first widgeon of the year 


LOUDS were pouring in from 

the southwest like black stream- 

ers in the wind, whipping low 

over the flat land that lay in 

green pastures between the highway 
and Puget Sound. Trees bent and 
turned up the light undersides of their 
leaves as sudden gusts shook them, and 
the grass was an unnaturally bright 
green where the sun poured down. 
Then, swiftly, one of the rushing black 
clouds threw itself between sun and 
earth, and I felt glad that a storm was 
bringing in the first day of duck hunting. 
The season opened at noon in Wash- 
ington that year, and I had several 
miles to go, but the sight of a boy—or 
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The approaching storm brought mallards flying high in the gray sky 


what I took to be a 
boy—trudging down 
the highway with a 
shotgun over his arm, 
caused me to pull 
over. That was how I 
came to meet Mark 
McKenna, and how the most memorable 
duck-hunting trip of my life began. 

He was not a boy at all, but a wiry 
little man somewhere near sixty, with 
an old, much-wrinkled Irish face. He 
looked at me with bright, curious, blue 
eyes. 

“If you’re hiking down ‘to the flats, 
I'll give you a lift,” I offered. 

“I'm not, thank you all the same,” he 
said promptly, while his quick glance 
appraised my clothes, my double gun, 
and Sparks, my English springer, who 
was whining with eagerness to get 
started. 

“You'll find it mighty crowded hunt- 
ing on the flats,” he added, and re- 


Like Feathered Cannon Balls, the Widgeons 
Rode the Gale, but a Wise Little Irishman 


and a Gallant Dog Made the Day Memorable 


By CHESTER CHATFIELD 


placed in his mouth a blackened pipe 
with a stem so short that his nose 
seemed in constant danger of being 
burned. 

What he said was true, of course. 
There would be a hunter behind every 
blade of marsh grass on the flats, on 
opening day, but I hoped the rising wind 
would bring ducks enough for every 
one, and said so. 

The little Irishman shook his head 
definitely. He was, obviously, a man of 
positive reactions, and not given to com- 
promising his opinions. He would have 
good friends and good enemies, I 
thought. 

“Come along with me, if you like,” he 
suggested. ‘“‘There’s a couple of pot- 
holes down here in my boy’s pasture.”’ 

Something likable about the man 
made me accept. I wanted to know 
more about him—how he happened to 
be wearing such fine hunting clothes, 
and where he had got the beautifully 
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McKenna's deadly aim kept 
the springer happily busy 


engraved automatic shotgun he carried. 

He got into the car and we drove 
along the highway a few hundred yards 
before we turned off through a gate and 
went down rutted tracks in the pasture 
toward a line of trees that ran haphaz- 
ard toward the dike, several miles 
away. Black-and-white Holstein cows 
raised their heads to watch us placidly. 

“This is your son’s farm?’ I ques- 
tioned. 

He nodded, and pointed with his pipe 
stem to a group of buildings on a little 
rise of land back near the highway. 
There was a fine white house and an 
enormous red barn, together with sev- 
eral smaller buildings, all well-kept and 
painted, and having an air of conserva- 
tive affluence. 

“I bought the land twenty years ago, 
and gave it to the boy for a wedding 
gift. You see,” he explained, his eyes 
laughing, “it’s right in the center of the 
best fishing and shooting in the State. 
That building on the left—the long, low 
one—is my shop.” 

“What sort of a shop?” 

“I make the best salmon plug on the 
market, and trolling spoons—big ones, 
for the commercial fishers. Got my own 
patents so they can’t be copied. Keeps 
me busy three or four hours a day’’— 
he chuckled like a mischievous boy— 
“when there isn’t some fishing or shoot- 
ing to do.” 

We had come to the line of alders and 
willows, and I saw that they grew along 
the banks of a succession of little ponds 
and marshes. At McKenna’s sugges- 
tion, I parked the car between two 
good-sized trees where it would be well- 
concealed from ducks flying over. 
Sparks bounded impatiently out of the 
car the moment the door was opened, 
and was off at a full gallop, his ears 
flapping like wings. With shrill curses, 
a brilliant Chinese pheasant cock took 
the air before him, and half a dozen 
mallards skyrocketed out of a pond. 

I blew my whistle and called him 
back, feeling rather guilty, although 
McKenna was grinning. A sharp word 
and Sparks slunk at my heels. There 
is no face in the world that expresses 
shame so eloquently as Sparks’s. 

“That’s a sensitive dog,’”’ my host ob- 
served. “Too bad he’s not a setter, or 
even a pointer. You could make a real 
hunter out of him.” 

In my opinion, Sparks was already a 
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“Fetch, Sparks!" The retriever was as eager as we were and hardly 
waited for my command to dash into the marshy pond after the bird 


real hunter, and I wouldn’t have traded 
him for half a dozen setters, but I man- 
aged to keep this information to my- 
self. We walked along the fringe of 
trees for several hundred yards before 
we came to a pond about thirty yards 
across, where we settled ourselves com- 
fortably. A few minutes later, two 
widgeons came pitching from the storm- 
swept sky toward the rippled water. 
They lighted and sat stiffly, heads high, 
while the little Irishman looked at his 
wrist watch. He shook his head and 
grinned at me, and the two ducks 
abruptly took the air again. It was 
three minutes before noon. 

McKenna was pointing with his pipe 
stem, this time at the yellowed stubble 
of the harvested oat field beyond the 
pond. 

“Did you know we had Huns in here? 
There’s a dozen of them in that field— 
I got them from the game department. 
Good birds, but they need room, acres 
of open fields. I think they'll do all 


right here, though we won't be able to 
shoot them for years te come. There's 
some valley quail around, if you know 
where to find them, and no end of bob- 
whites. Most people in these parts won't 
shoot them—figure they’re too small, 
and the country is full of Chiny pheas- 
ants anyway.” 

He paused to suck on his pipe, and 
then continued. 

“T’ve got the finest pair of English 
setters in the State. Beautiful dogs, 
mister, and bird dogs. I hunt quail with 
them, mostly. It would do you good to 
see those dogs work.” He scratched 
Sparks’s head. “Of course, a springer 
is a good retriever, but there’s no real 
need for one around here.” 

A moment later, he asked to see my 
gun, and picked it up curiously. It is a 
12 bore, made to my own specifications, 
with twenty-eight-inch barrels, one- 
inch pitch, and a very straight stock. 

“Nice gun,” he said, ‘“‘but no good for 
me. I’d shoot (Continued on page 49) 
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HAVE killed twenty 

grizzlies, and _  photo- 

graphed at least 200, 

yet never have I been 
able to forget that a griz- 
zly can be a raging demon. 
Never have I been able to 
get careless with one. This 
bear is one of the noblest 
big game animals on earth, 
and potentially one of the 
most dangerous. Popular 
belief ranks the tiger first 
among the world’s most 
dangerous animals, but 
what chance would a tiger, weighing at 
the most from 400 to 500 pounds, have 
against a big grizzly weighing 1,200 
pounds, and capable of breaking the 
massive neck of a bull buffalo with one 
blow of his mighty paw? 

The average hunter of today finds it 
difficult to believe all the stories of the 
grizzly’s ferocity which have come down 
from the past. He can’t see why Lewis 
and Clark were so deeply impressed with 
this bear’s dangerous disposition. He 
doubts that the grizzly would often 
charge without provocation, questions 
the number of men supposed to have 
been killed by them, and the statements 
of early observers who, in 1811-1813, 
reported that the grizzlies of the Willa- 
mette Valley were extremely ferocious. 
Yet even today, in sections where the 
grizzly has not been much hunted, such 
as Alaska and British Columbia, they 
occasionally kill a man. 

The truth of the matter is that, during 
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the last thirty years or so, the big bear 
has changed. He has lost none of his 
courage or his strength, but he has 
gained wisdom as man has invaded his 
haunts in increasing number. He has 
learned through bitter experience that 
he has no chance against the army of 
well-armed modern hunters. So, gener- 
ally speaking, he no longer goes around 
with a chip on his shoulder, looking for 
trouble. He avoids it by skulking and 
hiding. These tactics have given the 
grizzly his reputation for timidity. 
When I first began to hunt grizzlies, 
they still had their evil reputation, for 
the high-powered ’scope-sighted rifle had 
not yet taught them caution. Further- 
more, for my first hunt, I picked the al- 
most inaccessible and virgin Salmon 
River country of Idaho. My guide was 
Fritz, an old sourdough, who had hunted, 
trapped, and prospected from Mexico to 
Alaska. With Fritz’s dog, Pete, we were 
going down the dangerous Salmon River 
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By JOHN M. 
HOLZWORTH 


"The grizzly pitched and rolled like a 
wild horse, and, when he'd roll right, 
the big cat would have to turn loose” 


on a clumsy raft. Fritz knew grizzlies. 

“Them b’ars is like humans,” he told 
me. “Some is cussed mean, others don’t 
want no trouble. Best way is to think 
that every grizzly is out to get you, an’ 
always be prepared.” 

We beached the raft, and Fritz left 
the river on a game trail, to see if he 
could get a mountain sheep for meat. 
He suggested that, while he was gone, 
I should cross the ridge, and go over on 
the Middle Fork where grizzlies were 
plentiful. I had misgivings as I saw him 
go, for I was still new to the wilderness. 
With Fritz’s departure, the canyon be- 
came sinister and threatening. I thought 
it over. Should I go out to meet a grizzly 
single-handed, or stay in camp until 
Fritz got back? 

My decision was soon made. I picked 
up my rifle, and went over the ridge. 
On the other side, I came upon fresh 
bear sign. A number of rocks had been 
thrust aside so recently that the soil 
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where they had stood was still fresh 
and moist. 

I stepped warily along for half a mile 
before I saw him. Even at 100 yards, I 
could see that he was larger than any 
bear I had imagined. But he showed 
none of the timidity I would have liked 
to see. He seemed disconcertingly sure 
of himself, as though he could hold his 
own with any foe and knew it. He was 
higher up on the ridge than I was, and 
a good deal closer than I liked. 

I had looked forward to this meeting. 
Now that it had come, I didn’t know 
what to do about it. Never had I known 
such paralyzing fear. It clutched me 
by the throat, and made my windpipe 
ache. My arms and legs were helpless. 
No bear hunter was ever more scared 
than I was at that moment. I could not 
muster strength for either flight or de- 
fense. Finally, life returned in a wave, 
and I flopped behind a large log which 
gave me a shaky sense of security. 

The grizzly continued to descend in 
leisurely fashion, apparently unaware 
of my presence, and went out of sight 
into a patch of bushes. I rested the 
rifle barrel on the log, and aimed it at 
an opening where I was sure the bear 
would reappear. 

But the grizzly didn’t show. 
After a breathless wait, in 
which I wondered if he was 
sizing me up before making 
a charge, I heard the crash of 
bushes below. Rising to my 
feet, I saw him lumbering 
along in a hasty get-away, 
already too far distant for a 
shot. There was no wind. But 
the sun, as it got higher, was 
reaching into the canyons and 
warming the air in them. This 
warm air rose, and flowed to- 
ward the summits. One of 
these currents had warned 
the grizzly. 

Now that the grizzly men- 
ace was rapidly removing it- 
self, my ego, with human in- 
consistency, revived. What 
wouldn't I have done to that 
bear if it hadn’t been for that 
unlucky air current! I pic- 
tured myself, now a heroic 
figure, rising from behind 
that log and pouring lead 
into the giant. 

Fritz had a cabin down 
river, and shortly after I 
reached it, we went out after 
grizzlies again. We took our 
rifles, a couple of blankets, a 
few pounds of bacon, flour, 
corn meal, sugar, and tea, a 
small kettle, and the indis- 
pensable frying pan. We 
climbed the mountain range, 
which separated us from the 
Middle Fork, and looked 
around. 

“Ought to be a good time 
for sheep,” Fritz remarked, 
as he glanced at the sun. 
Then he pointed. ‘What’s them? Get 
them glasses o’ your’n on them white 
dots over there.” 

I raised the glasses, but I was breath- 
ing too heavily to steady them. Just 
behind me ran a narrow ledge, some 
two feet above the ground on which I 
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stood. I started to sit on it, meaning to 
steady my elbows on my knees. Some- 
thing made me glance around, and 
there, six inches beneath my hand, was 
a coiled rattler. 

For a moment, horror froze my voice. 
But, when I recovered, my yell made 
the mountains ring. Fritz turned and 
went into action. He hurled a big rock 
with deadly aim, and then finished the 
job with a broken branch. He removed 
the nine rattles and handed them to me. 

“He'd crawled out on the ledge to sun 
hisself,” Fritz said. “If you’d sat on 
him, ‘twouldn’t likely ’a’ killed you, but 
it'd made you mighty sick.” 

Fritz saw I was pretty well upset 
from my experience with the rattler, 
and, to take my mind off of it, started in 
on his favorite subject—grizzlies. 

“This is a mighty good grizzly coun- 
try,” he said. “About this time last 
year, I killed a big silvertip in here. 
Must ’a’ weighed near 900 pound. May- 
be I shouldn’t ’a’ killed that particilar 
b’ar. He’d just done a good job on that 
ridge right over there. When I come 
over the ridge that mornin’, I heard the 
worst ruckus a man ever listened to. 
’Twarn’t far off, an’ from the yellin’ an’ 


the Comforting Presence of an 
Old Sourdough Guide Cannot Keep the 
Tyro’s Aim Steady on a Big Silvertip 





Something made me glance around before | sat 
down, and there on the rock coiled the rattler 


growlin’ that was goin’ on I could tell a 
grizzly an’ a lion was havin’ a set-to. 
“That don’t happen often, because 
most lions have got better sense than to 
get mixed up with an old silvertip. Old 
John Mackay’s seen four, five fights 
like that. Couple of times the cat had 


got killed, but usually he’d run when 
he’d seen he was gettin’ licked. Gener’ly 
them fights starts over a kill the lion’s 
made. They live on deer, an’ some of 
‘em kill a deer every day, a whole lot 
more meat ’n they can eat. It’s no 
trouble at all for ’em to get one. Mr. 
Lion'll set on a limb or ledge over a 
game trail, an’ wait till a deer comes 
along. When the deer’s under him just 
right, he’ll jump ’im. One bite o’ them 
big jaws is enough to break a deer’s 
neck. I’ve seen hundreds of ’em killed 
just that way. 

“Well, I worked down to the off-wind 
o’ where the ruckus was, an’, sure 
enough, there they was. A lion can be 
a mighty mean fighter when he’s 
roused, an’ he’s a whole lot quicker ’'n 
a b’ar. This fellow would jump on ol’ 
silvertip’s back, an’ claw an’ try to get 
a tooth hold on the back o’ the b’ar’s 
neck. His jaws wasn’t wide enough to 
get a killin’ hold, but he was hurtin’ 
the b’ar. You could tell that by the bel- 
lows the big fellow was lettin’ off. The 
b’ar would pitch an’ roll like a wild 
horse. 

“When he’d roll right, the cat would 
have to turn loose. Then they’d circle 
‘round each other, the b’ar on 
his hind legs, an’ the cat 
crouchin’, lookin’ for a chance 
to jump in ag’in. The b’ar 
would swipe at the cat with 
his claws, an’ try to pull him 
close. Once in a while, he’d 
get in a lick, an’ the lion’d 
squall. You ain’t never heard 
no yellin’ till you hear a lion 
get hurt. He sounds like he’s 
mad at the whole world. 

“They must ’a’ fit about 
ten minutes when old silver- 
tip got the chance he was 
waitin’ for. He had one claw 
under that lion’s whiskers, 
an’ he batted him a terrible 
crack with the other paw, an’ 
down goes the lion with a 
broken neck. Then them big 
claws sliced him up quick. 
The b’ar batted what was 
left o’ the lion about fifteen 
feet, an’ then took a look 
around. 

“I guess when he spotted 
me I forgot all about the good 
job the old b’ar had done, be- 
cause it looked to me like he 
might want to keep on fight- 
in’. So I up with my gun, an’ 
let him have one in the shoul- 
der. He let out a bellow, an’ 
started my way, an’ I cut 
loose again. Broke his neck, 
that time, an’ down he went. 
I went on down to where 
they'd fit. The ground was 
tore up like a potato patch, 
an’ covered with hunks 0’ 
bloody hide an’ hair. That 
b’ar was an old geezer, all 
right. His teeth was all wore 
down, an’ he must ’a’ been 
forty years old. I guess that’s why he’d 
taken so long to finish off that lion. His 
hide was pretty well ripped up by them 
lion claws, so I only got $10 for it. Over 
a little piece was a deer carcass, pretty 
well eaten on. I guess the b’ar had 
smelled that fresh meat, an’ decided he’d 
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try a little of that venison for his 
breakfast.” 

We had lunch, and the old man wiped 
the frying pan with a piece of bannock, 
and popped the greasy bread into his 
mouth. He looked up, and snapped— 
“Gimme them glasses!” 

I looked in the direction in which he’d 
trained the glasses, and saw two deer 
scampering out of a little basin below 
us. 

“Somethin’ scared them deer,” Fritz 
explained. 

Almost immediately a bear lumbered 
out into sight where we’d just seen the 
two deer. 

“A grizzly,” whispered Fritz, “an’ a 
big one, too. He wasn’t chasin’ them 
deer. Just scared ’em.” 

Through the glasses, which Fritz 
handed me, I could clearly see the 
grizzly’s markings—the grayish streak 
across his shoulders and down his back. 
I was even more excited than during 
my previous encounter with a grizzly, 
perhaps because I felt that, with Fritz 
near me, there would be a different 
outcome this time. We watched the 
bear for a moment or two. He ambled 
around the little basin with his nose to 
the ground, his massive head rolling 
from side to side as he walked. 

“He’s after some whistlers,” Fritz 
commented. ‘“There’s lots of ‘em down 
there, an’ he’s figgerin’ on diggin’ some 
out for dinner. B’ars seem to relish 
"em, next to honey.” 

Sure enough, the bear started to dig 
out a marmot hole. Through the glasses 
I could see him throwing the ,dirt 
around like an overgrown terrier. 
Every few seconds, he would start 
digging again with renewed energy. 
In a matter of minutes, his head and 
shoulders were buried from _ sight. 
After one of his sniffs, he made a sud- 
den movement, and withdrew from the 
hole. 


Pete and the bear paused 
in their circling, hardly 
two feet apart. “He'll 
getthatdamn' dogsure,” 
said Fritz. “Shoot quick" 
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“Got one, that time,”’ explained Fritz. 
“Them whistlers try to slip by him, but 
he’s too fast for ’em, with them fists o’ 
his. Come on, it’s time for us to get 
busy.” 

I made sure my rifle was loaded, and 
followed Fritz down the hill. That 
grizzly looked as big as a horse. I re- 
called all the stories I’d heard of their 
speed, strength, and ferocity. I noticed 
that, while he was talking, the old man, 
hardened hunter though he was, had 
become visibly excited. 

“Air’s flowin’ downhill,” Fritz de- 
cided after a glance at the sun. “We'll 
have to keep below. Best to keep out 
o’ sight, too, much as we can.” 

Taking advantage of every bit of 
cover possible, we worked swiftly along 
the ridge. Suddenly, there burst from 
overhead a raucous chatter of alarm. 
Whisky jacks, meddling as they always 
do, were warning everything far and 
near that men were abroad. 

“Damn them devils!’’ exploded Fritz. 
“Bet they’ve scared that b’ar clear out 
o’ the country.” 

Sure enough, the bear was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“Maybe he’s just layin’ low in that 
timber,” Fritz said, doubtfully. ‘You 
stay here and hang onto Pete while I 
take a look-see.” 

In about fifteen minutes, Fritz re- 
appeared. 

“Come on,”’ he whispered. ‘He’s just 
down here a piece.” 

We crawled cautiously on hands and 
knees toward a little knoll, from which 
Fritz thought we might be able to see 
the bear. As we peered over the crest, 
I saw him again. He was evidently dis- 
turbed, and was sniffing the air in our 
direction. He was only about fifty yards 
from us, and partly hidden in the tim- 
ber. But the vital spot behind the 
shoulder was plainly visible from 
where we were, 






With my breath coming in gasps, I 
pulled my rifle up alongside my body, 
and shoved the muzzle over the top of 
the knoll. As I tried to sight the gun, 
my heart and lungs were laboring so 
hard I kept weaving the muzzle around 
the target in slow circles. Grizzlies can 
travel as fast as a horse, I remembered, 
and I found myself calculating how few 
seconds it would take for that bear to 
reach us from where he was, and the 
result was disturbing. 

“Steady, son,” old Fritz whispered. 
“There ain’t nothin’ to be scared of 
—yet.” 

Slowly the grizzly came into line with 
the sights. Slowly I began to squeeze 
the trigger, holding on the spot behind 
the shoulder. Then the bear moved, and, 
as he did, I fired. For so large an ani- 
mal, he moved with amazing rapidity. 
Literally, he seemed to evaporate from 
our sight. 

“You hit him!” yelled Fritz. “I heard 
that bullet smack him!” 

With frenzied yelps, old Pete dashed 
out ahead of us. Fritz yelled at him, 
but the dog paid no attention, so we 
followed at a run. Then Pete’s barking 
slid up the scale, and became more ex- 
cited. The bear had turned on the dog 
in an opening in the timber, and was 
circling slowly to keep facing him. Pete 
was kept busy dodging the swatting 
paws. 

“He'll get that damn’ dog sure!” 
yelled Fritz. “Shoot, quick!” 

Pete and the bear paused in their 
circling, with their snarling heads bare- 
ly two feet apart. They sparred and 
feinted without moving their feet. I 
took quick aim and fired. The grizzly 
went down without a sound. Old Pete 
jumped in, and grabbed the bear by his 
nose. Vainly he tried to shake the 
heavy head of the fallen beast. 

‘Damn you!” 
shouted Fritz. “That 
b’ar’ll get you vet!” 

He reached the 
bear, and prodded 
it with his rifle bar- 
rel. There was no 
movement. Then, 
straddling the heavy 
head, he raised it 
from the ground. A 
stream of bright 
red blood gushed 
from the long- 
fanged mouth and 
cascaded quickly to 
the ground. 

After parking my rifle, I hastened to 
give Fritz a hand with the bear car- 
cass. Twisting the huge head from side 
to side, we soon located the wound 
which had put the beast down for 
keeps and saved the dog’s life if not 
our own. The bullet had entered his 
mouth and slanted upward, touching 
the brain, and coming out at the base 
of the spine, breaking it, and causing 
instant death. My first shot had missed 
the vital spot behind the shoulder, but 
had inflicted a large flesh wound which 
probably would not have proved fatal. 

“Maybe it’s lucky for us the dog kept 
the b’ar busy,” said Fritz as he let the 
beast’s head fall back to the earth. 

I sat down, breathless. I had killed 
my first grizzly! 
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Close-up of S. E. Creasy’s muzzle-loading elephant gun, 
one of the few in existence. It is as accurate as it is big 


The lead bullet at left was fired through 
a foot of wet sand; the one at the right 
is unused. Top, a target shot at 60 yards 
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Creasy ready to shoot his rifle from the rest he uses. The gun shoots lead bullets weighing a sixth of a pound 
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HE only wild elephants in Ohio 
are pink ones, but S. E. Creasy, 
who lives near Navarre, has been 
getting almost as much thrill as 
an African game hunter out of one of 
the few muzzle-loading elephant rifles 
in existence in this country. The rifle 
was added not long ago to Creasy’s col- 
lection of fifty or so muzzle-loaders, and 
it usually is the first to attract the eye 
of anyone who views the collection. 
The elephant gun, which Creasy be- 
lieves to be a Gibbs, of English manu- 
facture, has a bore of about 0.95 inch. 
It shoots lead balls weighing six to the 
pound, making it a six-gauge piece. Its 
normal charge of powder is enough to 
fill a 10 gauge shotgun-shell case. The 
gun weighs twenty-six pounds, and has 
an octagon barrel with a minimum out- 
side diameter of 154 inches. The seven 
lands of the rifling are twice as wide 
as the intervening grooves. 
Creasy has fired the huge rifle on the 
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A rare muzzle-loader that 
was designed to stop the 
toughest beasts that live 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


target range at his home, and has found 
that it shoots as well as many rifles 
made specially for target work. For 
example, five shots on a standard 100- 
yard small-bore target at a distance of 
sixty yards produced a group of holes 
that merged into one in the black. The 
barrel evidently was made with extreme 
care, and the rifling is a beautiful piece 
of work. Great accuracy is necessary 
in such a firearm, for a hunter with a 
one-shot muzzle-loader must smack a 
charging elephant squarely on the fatal 
spot, if he expects to tell his friends 
about it later. 

The rifie has, of course, tremendous 
hitting power. Its recoil is something 
to be remembered, and not to be en- 
dured too frequently the same day. The 
penetrating power of the lead ball is 
sufficient to carry it through more than 
a foot of wet sand. Creasy fired through 
a foot-thick block of white oak, and 
found the ball buried several inches in 
the sand behind it. 

Very little is known of 
the history of this elephant 
gun. The name on it, ap- 
parently that of the mak- 
er, is not legible. The gun, 
Creasy says, is exactly 
like one used by Sir Sam- 
uel Baker, noted English 
explorer who was seeking 
the source of the Nile 
River, and making other 
African explorations in the 
1860's, and might possibly 
be the Gibbs rifle with 
which Sir Samuel actually 
killed tuskers. 

Whoever the _ original 
owner may have been, it 
is fairly certain that he 
was a dead shot, and the 
maker codperated by turn- 
ing out a weapon that is 
as accurate as the best 
shot can hold. Not many 
guns of this type were 
ever made, and few are 
in existence today. 
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This Deadly .30/30 


ELL, sir, I get a letter the 
other day, and it is from a 
young chap who has no re- 
spect for age or military 
service or nothin’—not when he thinks 
the aged boys or the sojer is wrong. 
Which is right—-you can find gray hairs 
on a jackass, but he’s still a jackass. 

“IT got into an argument with two men 
the other day, one of them was a sailor 
and the other an ex-soldier who had 
been to France. Both of them said the 
Springfield was a .30/30 and that they 
knew all about it, because, they had 
been in the service. I don’t believe they 
are right even if they were in the 
service.” 

Buddy, there were all sorts of soldiers 
in our four-million Army—and durn few 
of ’em were gun experts. Some of them 
never saw a gun, because it took a lot 
of men to pack the grub and the hulls 
for the boys up in the front lines. They 
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belonged to the S. O. S., which stands 

for Service of Supply and crool dough- 

boys used to sing a song about it. It 

went like this: 

“Oh, Mother, take down your Service 
Flag. 

Your son’s in the S. O. S. 

He’s S. O. L. but, what the hell, 

He’s never suffered less. 

He's pale and thin, but it’s due to gin 

Or else I miss my guess. 

O-o0-0-0-o—h, Mother, take down your 
Service Flag, 

Your son's in the S. O. 8S.” 

A queer thing how certain words ride 
into history as meaning certain defi- 
nite things of which they are only a 
part. As, for instance, a Kodak meaning 
any little camera, a Colt meaning any 
six-gun, a Winchester meaning any re- 
peating rifle, a .30/30 meaning any 
small-bore high-velocity rifle, but spe- 
cially a .30 caliber of some sort. The 
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Testing a .30/30 rifle. At 300 yards, it barely chipped the scale off the steel plate 
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unfortunate fact that there are also 
.30/40’s and .30/50’s or .30/06, which is 
the same thing if we used the powder 
weight to designate the cartridge; .300 
Savages and .300 Magnums, all of them 
thirties, never enters into the popular 
mind. 

The .30/30 probably is the most often 
mentioned high-power rifle in the world, 
the most-abused, and also the most 
overrated. Elephants are just its dish 
according to the popular idea, while 
other chaps, mostly military-rifle own- 
ers, think that, if you shot a chipmunk 
twice with a .30/30, he’d chase you up a 
tree if he found out about it. 

Back about 1890, the armies of the 
world were being rapidly rearmed with 
a very startling new type of rifle, a 
small-bore high-velocity rifle using 
metal-jacket bullets to make the bullet 
stick to the rifling. It came out about 
the time smokeless powder was de- 
veloped to a practical degree, although 
the British .303 beat the powder in its 
coming, the first .303 being loaded with 
a pellet of compressed black powder, 
weighing about 80 grains. 

Our own Krag came along about 1892. 
Following suit, there appeared on the 
market a world wonder of a sporting 
rifle, the new Winchester Model ’94 
.30/30, smokeless, flat flight, little re- 
coil, light ammunition, light rifle, a good 
killer when the bullet problem was 
solved by leaving the jacket off the 
front end. 

It was a good rifle, and still is, just 
as the Model T Ford was a good car and 
still is if you don’t expect too much from 
it. A whole flock of similar cartridges 
came out following this, but with identi- 
cal killing results, practically identical 
accuracy, trajectory, and the like in 
spite of the bunk some shooters believe 
in, based largely on the killing of one or 
two deer by somebody or other, while 
some other rifle didn’t bring home the 
bacon. 

This flock, present-day loading, in- 
cludes the .32 Special, .32/40 High 
Power, .30 Remington, .32 Remington, 
and, to a certain extent, the .25/35 and 
.25/36, although they seem a bit less 
deadly than the .30/30. So, when we 
talk about .30/30, we mean the whole 
kit and kaboodle. 
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The accuracy of this crowd is good, 
‘practical’ accuracy, which means 6 or 
7-inch groups at 200 yards, 10 shots, or 
a mean variation for each shot from 
common center of around 2 to 2% 
inches. 

Generally, the rifles for this type of 
hull are reasonable in weight, and may 
be had in quite light specifications in 
the carbines. But the weight difference 
is very much exaggerated by those who 
think that around 9 pounds is what a 
military bolt-gun sort runs and about 
614 pounds for the .30/30. 

I am running a leetle picture of a 
scale on which is carefully placed the 
best form of the .30/30, the Model 64 
Winchester, and of the same scale with 
a very lovely little 22-inch G. & H. 
Springfield on it. The pointer registers 
exactly 7144 pounds for each one, the 
Springfield with 4-ounce 48 sight on it. 
This rifle has no special turning or 
lightening jobs on it, the barrel is of 
reasonable weight, the accuracy is high. 
The Model 54 Winchester .30/06 runs 
about 7% pounds and the Model 70 a 
bit heavier. So quite a bit of this “can- 
non”’ chatter for the bolt gun is done by 
birds who never saw one of these rifles 
and a scale on one and the same day. 

The great argument over the .30/30 
and its cousins is in the matter of kill- 
ing power. That reputation—good or 
bad, according to the different schools 
of thought—was established, of course, 
with the old load, bullet of 165 or 170 
grains, velocity of about 2,000 feet. 

Present-day loading includes: 180- 
grain belted, Peters, 2,100 feet; hol- 
low-point, 165-grain 2,250; soft-point, 
170-grain, 2,250; and a light 125-grain, 
hollow-point bullet at 2,550 feet. 

Western produced the standard 170- 
grain at 2,200, and a lighter 150-grain 
at 2,370 feet. This firm also makes for 
First Cousin .30 Remington a light 110- 
grain bullet at 2,530 feet. 

Winchester makes for its pet, which it 
designed, combinations of standard 170- 
grain at 2,200 feet; 150-grain at 2,370 


Finger indicates the faint 
mark left by .30/30 at 200 
yards. Holes at left made 
by the .270 at 300 yards 


Steel plate used in running remaining-velocity tests at 400 yards. At this range, the 
150-grain, .30/06 bronze-point bullet nearly went through, raising a bulge on far side 
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which hath a startling 
resemblance to the West- 
ern 150-grain load, and 
a 110-grain combination 
at 2,750 feet, which would 
make a fine vermin, coy- 
ote, fox load as it is only 
3.6 inches high in going 
over 200 yards and 10 
inches over 300. 
Winchester does not 
load .32/40 to full limits, 
other companies such as 
Remington get practical- 
ly 2,000 feet with stand- 
ard bullet. Remington 
loads much the same 
combinations as Peters 
minus the belted bullet. 
There is not encugh 


At 300 yards, the .270 made 
this hole in a three-eighth- 
inch steel plate and raised 
a crater of metal around it 





























The Model 64 Winchester .30/30, in top 
picture, and the Springfield Sporter with 
twenty-two-inch barrel, below it, both tip 
the scale at just seven and a half pounds 


difference in the entire lot of cartridges 
of this class to argue any superiority of 
one over another. 

The enormous superiority of one over 
another is mostly superheated imagina- 
tion complicated with slight experience, 
but it is true that the .32/40 is a bit less 
powerful than the latest .32 Special 
forms. 

What is puzzling is the constant re- 
port of this class of cartridge of failure 
to do an efficient killing job. Getting 
accurate dope on killing qualities is the 
most difficult job in the shooting game, 
because animals vary so in their re- 
sponse to wounds, hunters vary so in 
their accounts, their observation, their 
plain veracity, that a dozen reports may 
divide into six on either side, directly 
contradicting each other. 

In the past 10 years, I have many 
more than 10,000 letters from shooters. 
The cross section of such a mass per- 
taining to any question is worth a lot 
more than the pussonal opinion of any 
one hunter who has killed a few deer. 
And worth more than mine, naturally, 
although I may bashfully admit that as 
long as 30 years ago I was the first to 
import and shoot,.the .280 on game and 
report in print, and that 28 years ago I 
tried out and baptized the first “Imp,” 
the .22 Hi-Power, and that 24 years ago 
I killed the first game killed with the 
.250/3,000 anywhere, by anybody. And 
a lot of hunting in Canada and Mexico 
and points north and south. I have 
hunted with chaps armed with .30/30 
class of rifle. The good shots got their 
meat—within reasonable ranges, the 
poor ones—no. But none of them had 
any idea of the power of the military 
type of cartridge to reach out and hit 
and kill where their own rifles were hit- 
ting a dozen (Continued on page 56) 
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] Cranes flying across 
the camera's field, a 
shot for a rapid shutter 






Better Photos of 


S THERE a hunter anywhere who, at 
some time or other, has not seen 
game that he would a thousand times 
rather have preserved on film than 
shot? Perhaps it is the sight of flash- 
ing bluebills dropping to decoys, or a 
goose flock coming in on a sunny day 
to make one of those hunting pictures 
that are, as a rule, caught only by the 
brush of a first-rate artist. 
Thousands of persons have attempted 
to grab these pictures with average 
cameras—and have been disappointed. 
Flight shooting with the lens is not so 
much harder than wing-shooting if the 
hunter is armed with the proper 
weapon. But it is easier to shoot ducks 
on the wing with a rifle than to stop 
them on the film of the average camera. 
Bird photography is largely a matter 
of equipment. If you have one of those 
little time-bulb-and-instantaneous tricks 
with a dial that indicates only a 1/100- 
second exposure as top speed—forget 
birds on the wing and save your film. My 
experience has convinced me that there 
are three essentials to 
a good bird-shooting 
camera: A fast shut- 
ter, a good lens, and a 
rapid finder. And you 
must, before all other 





2 Light cloud forma- 

tions in a bright sky 
supply an_ interesting 
background for a flock 
of migrating blackbirds 


















3 Birds in distance look 

small, but in this shot 
are interesting because 
a bit of locale is included 


A Fair game for the 

camera. Yellowlegs 
and godwits wing their 
way across the marshes 





things, have light. You 
must reserve your film 
shooting for days that 
have the most intense 
sunlight. 

I like large film for 
this work, and use a 
four-by-five or five-by- 
seven size, preferably 
the latter. The prefer- 
ence for size is a mat- 
ter of personal bias. I 
have never fallen hard 
for the miniature cam- 
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Flying Bi 


era in nature work, and I note that 
most news photographers stick to the 
larger sizes. 

Now for that shutter. This part of 
a picture-taking machine regulates the 
length of time that light is permitted 
to strike the film. It is this blink of 
light that catches the action of the 
moving object. As birds travel at tre- 
mendous speeds, and their wings move 
far more rapidly than their bodies, the 
importance of the shutter is obvious. It 
must open and close—blink—so quick- 
ly as to stop at least the body of the 
bird in the air. If it is not fast enough, 
the bird’s body will be a blur on the 
film. Blurred wings are not so bad, for 
the wings of some birds beat too rapid- 
ly for the human eye to see moving 
wings clearly, but blurred bodies will 
not do. 

A mallard flock, traveling thirty-five 
miles an hour past you, or at right 
angles, is moving six inches in 1/100 
second. You will not stop it if 1/100 
second is the top speed of your shutter. 
You should have at least five times this 
speed, and I have often used vastly 
more than this to nail ducks. 

Inadequate light is perhaps the 
greatest hazard in taking pictures of 
bird hunting. Hunters habitually shoot 
early and late in the day and on the 
roughest, darkest days—especially for 
waterfowl. Grouse or pheasant shoot- 
ing is easier to photograph, for warm, 
sunny days afford better hunting. How- 
ever, all hunting seasons occur in the 
fag end of the year when the light 
is weak. 

There are many exceedingly fast 
lenses on the market today. To the 
novice, a “fast’”’ lens seems everything. 
But excessive lens speeds are not 
necessary for flight pictures. In shoot- 
ing birds on the wing, you never know 
exactly how far off they really are, so 
you have to use a comparatively small 
aperture to keep both near and distant 
objects in focus. A flock of birds 
usually is well-scattered, some near 
and some far. 

Ultra-speed lenses, which “gather 
light” and “cut sharply” on gray days, 
would be ideal, except for the sad fact 
that you get speed out of a fast lens 
only when you use a wide aperture, 
and a wide aperture gives you the 
thinnest possible depth of field. If you 
stop down, you get your depth of field 
all right—but you immediately shut 
out the light you need. All lenses are 
about equally fast for the same stop. 
Thus, for years I have used a lens with 
only the medium speed of F/6.3. 
Stopped to F/8, it focuses sharply from 
about seventy-five feet to the horizon, 
and, in good light, can be depended on 
to stop birds sharply if the shutter is 
worked fast enough. 

With fast-moving game, there is just 
one correct instant to shoot, which 
makes the finder all-important. There 
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The author and his old camera in action 


Speeding Waterfowl Offer Fascinating Chances for 


Priceless Pictures that Anyone Can Make with an 


Ordinary Camera and a Little Easily Gained Skill 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


can be no time lost in focusing or 
getting aim. The speed with which a 
moving bird becomes a flyspeck on the 
negative is disconcerting. 

Last spring, while photographing 
flying black brant on the shore, I was 
hiding behind a barnacled bowlder 
when a blue heron came flapping low 
along the beach. He was ambling up- 
wind, straight into the sunlight. I saw 
the chance of years as I got set to pop 
up and thrust the lens into his face. 
When I dic, that slow poke, catching 
the breeze with one sweep of his long 
wings, swirled about and was off so 
quickly that the split second I lost 
robbed me of the picture. 

It is well to remember, also, that 
though big birds, such as cranes or 
geese, seem to move more slowly than, 
say, sandpipers there is really not much 
difference to the lens. The great, three- 
foot wing of the crane makes fewer 
beats a minute, but the speed of the 
wing tip at the end of the stroke is 
very great. It is best to cut big wings 
sharply. It is less important if the 
wings of small birds are tlurred, as 
these birds are usually filmed in flocks. 

No finder is of much use if it does 
not instantly show the picture as it is. 
Unless you are a mighty nifty combi- 
nation of nerves and muscles, you will 
be unable to use the hood of a refiect- 
ing camera, because, to add to its awk- 
wardness, your lens must be swung in 
a direction opposite to the movement 
of the bird’s image on the mirror. 

For quick seeing, there is nothing to 
equal the direct-view finder to keep a 
flying subject within the limits of the 


picture. You follow the game with the 
eye just as you do when you swing a 
gun, and your eye soon accustoms 
itself to following the bird. 

When using the more difficult tele- 
photo lens in a reflecting camera, I 
have gone one step beyond finders and 
placed two sights on the side of the 
box, similar to the open sights of a 
pistol. Keeping the focusing hood folded 
out of the way, I aim for the center of 
the picture, or at the rising bird and 
let the composition look after itself. 
Though the telephoto field is consider- 
ably less than the field of the regular 
lens, I can take in quite a sweep of 
the horizon and have no great trouble 
bagging the birds. 

It is easier to aim a camera without 
finder or sights than most persons 
imagine. It is mainly a matter of level- 
ing and knowing approximately where 
the lens is pointing. 

So, given a fair-sized film—the faster 
the emulsion the better—a reasonably 
good lens, a fast shutter and easy 
finder, you are equipped to get good 
bird pictures. For easy carrying, I 
vote for film-pack adapter, though I 
confess that film packs must be pamp- 
ered a bit when you are afield. For 
fast field work, it is necessary with 
many of the cameras in common use 
to use a distance scale. The most im- 
portant distances marked on_ these 
scales are fifty, seventy-five, and 100 
feet. Everything at stop F/8 is sharp 
from about seventy-five feet to infinity. 
The lens, so set, is ready for the capers 
of any bird from slow-flying gulls to 
the whizzing (Continued on page 63) 
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disgusted, I sat there and watched them 
jingle nonchalantly out of sight. I gave 
myself credit for the possibility of an 
accidental hit, so trailed the bucks for 
a quarter of a mile to be sure there was 
no blood. Their faith in their law and 
the poor light had kept them whole. 

Another time I exhibited some poor 
judgment and consequently some poor 
marksmanship, but it helps prove the 
law. This time it seems to me the situa- 
tion was even more absurd. Coloman, 
Marvin, and I were riding the top of a 
ridge. Two bucks appeared on the oppo- 
site hillside. It was midday. Again the 
bucks were following a contour at a slow 
gait paralleling us. I rolled off my horse, 
sprawled out, estimated the distance at 
400 yards, and fired twice. Nothing do- 
ing. I decided I could get a better shot 
from up the ridge, so jumped on my 
horse and rode madly 100 yards and 
tried again. Those bucks kept right on 
going at an indifferent pace—and van- 
ished. Now distances are deceptive in 
the high country during the heat of the 
day. My estimate of 400 yards was all 
screwy. Sober judgment afterwards 
convinced me that it was only 200 yards, 
which, I hope, explains the miss. I did 
shoot high, but the important thing is 
that with all the bombardment, dash- 
ing to and fro, those bucks stuck by 
their law of one fright at a time and 
would not be diverted from their course. 

We have dealt at length with what I 
consider the stupidity of the mule deer. 
Now a word for their cunning. When 
they bring the battle to me, it is a cinch, 
but, when I take the battle to them, it 
is not so easy. My first instance of their 
cunning is well-illustrated by its utter 
simplicity. 

Coloman and I were hunting a low 
ridge covered here and there with small 
patches of buckbush and scrub oak. 
We kept in sight of each other for safety 
in shooting, but we could really see the 
entire hillside. As we rode along, two 
youngsters, also on horseback, rode past 
in the meadow below us. One of the 
boys began signaling frantically. Colo- 
man thought they were just dipping 
their colors in salute as they went “by, 
so waved back just as joyfully and 
kept on going. Later we saw the boys 
and they told us that a nice buck, in 
plain sight of them, had kept a bunch 
of scrub oak between him and Coloman 
while Coloman passed not fifty feet 
away. After we had passed, the buck 
slipped over the hill to the poor-house 
or something. Anyway, we didn’t see 
him. 


ERE’S another funny thing to try on 

your piano sometime: Just send some 
one on foot through the green timber, 
without a gun, to dog out whatever is 
there. If he finds a buck, more than 
likely the dogger will have to tail him 
out of his nice, warm bed, and then he 
will more than likely double back and 
finish his nap. I may be going too far 
in this pantomime, but it makes me so 
mad and I admire his wit so much that 
you'll have to pardon me. What I am 
getting at is this: Try going in there 
with a gun, and you can count on the 
fingers of one hand of an armless trap- 
eze performer the number of bucks 
you'll see. Just luck? Maybe. Damned 
funny, anyway, how it seems to work 
that way. 
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The Law of Scared Bucks 


(Continued from page 17) 


A lot of folks credit the mule deer’s 
ears with being his major sense organs 
on account of their size. On the same 
theory, I ought to be a grand walker 
because my feet are big, but I’m not— 
I've got bronchitis. Nonsense! Not a 
bit of it. I should be a good walker, but 
something else upsets the dope and ren- 
ders my Number 12’s just surplus bag- 
gage. So it is with muley’s ears. They 
serve him well, no doubt, when reén- 
forced by sight or smell, but, apparently, 
a fright originating in the sound sector 
of his brain alone simply paralyzes his 
cunning and sends him to his destruc- 
tion. There is no fright equal to the 
terror of the unknown. Sound frights, 
unsupported by sight or scent, fall into 
this category. 

Some folks think his eyes are great, 
but either they are not so hot, or, more 
likely, the muley holds in contempt any- 
thing he can see. It is generally accepted 
that his eyesight is poor in picking out 
stationary objects. Moving objects he 
can detect quickly. Personally, I believe 
that, if he would trust his nose, plug up 
his ears, and believe his sight, he’d be 
just about the hardest thing on four 
feet to hunt successfully. When a sound 
starts him in flight, his puny brain seems 
all cluttered up with the terror of the 
unknown. Then, when he sees new and 
real danger, he seems to discount it or 
won't believe it, and that is his undoing. 


HE veteran hunter will wonder why 

I have not mentioned the direction 
of the wind as an influence in the op- 
eration of the law. Would the same buck 
continue on his course if the wind were 
adverse? Would he still disregard our 
presence if he ran into our scent? Frank- 
ly, I don’t know. Air currents in the 
hills, except during a real blow, are ex- 
ceedingly freakish. They eddy and twist 
about cool areas of green timber, hot 
areas of bare ground, and up draws in 
a direction contrary to the general wind 
direction, and execute many other un- 
predictable maneuvers. Since the op- 
eration of this law has been so con- 
stant, I am inclined to the belief that 
scent could not always have been ab- 
sent and would not materially alter the 
law, once it is in operation. 

Another thing I don’t know for cer- 
tain is the cause of the fright in the 
first instance. It must vary, of course. 
I assume that it is more often sound, 
since the source and nature of sound 
is less easily understood without sight 
or scent verification. Then, again, move- 
ments caused by scent usually bring out 
the cleverest strategy of hide and seek 
of which the muley is capable. In the 
instances mentioned, I know the deer 
could see me if he looked. In most in- 
stances, he could hear me as well as 
see me. Assuming that he could neither 
see nor hear me, though in plain sight, 
one cannot dismiss his apparent disre- 
gard for the near-by explosions of shots 
on the ground of poor hearing. Recall 
your own experiences and draw your 
own conclusions. 

So—brilliant or stupid, wise or fool- 
ish—I like muley as he is. I don’t try 
to out-slicker him at his own game be- 
cause I know when I am licked. So long 
as there are hunters messing around in 
the hills who start muleys on their 
single-track flight, the law of averages 
will bring one of them to me. 
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Quackers on the Wind 


(Continued from page 39) 


high with it, every time. Here you are, 
better load it up. It’s 12 o'clock!” 

With shells in our guns, we found a 
certain tenseness growing within the 
blind. Sparks whimpered softly, and his 
shoulder against my leg was trembling. 
The little Irishman’s eyes began to spar- 
kle, and he put down his pipe. An up- 
roar of shooting began far off on the 
flats, the faint reports coming down to 
us on the shoulders of the increasing 
wind. 

“When they start shooting up there, 
the ducks start coming in here,” Mc- 
Kenna said. “Dom it, listen to my voice 
shake! You’d think I'd never shot a 
duck before. Sometimes I think it’s bet- 
ter than hunting quail, with the excite- 
ment of waiting—but I don’t know.” 


IS voice dropped to a whisper. 
“You take him. Quick!” 

A lone widgeon hen had appeared 
without warning, barely above the trees, 
hurtling along with the wind behind 
her. I swung the gun hard to catch up 
with her, fired and missed, gave the 
muzzle a last desperate shove and fired 
again. The duck seemed to run flat in- 
to an invisible wall and then went whirl- 
ing down with a splash into the reeds at 
the end of the pond. 

“Ah!” said the little Irishman. 
was pretty!” 

Sparks was out of the blind in a rush 
at my command, and the spray flew high 
on either side of him as he dashed into 
the water. A minute later, he was back 
with the duck, and crouched at my feet 
again, an expression of tremendous sat- 
isfaction wrinkling his liver-ticked muz- 
zie. McKenna watched him approvingly. 

I was beginning to understand that I 
was in for some exceedingly fast shoot- 
ing. Some of the ducks that came from 
the sound would follow the line of pot- 
holes, flying low and swiftly in the wind. 
The trees would hide them until they 
were almost abreast of us, and then— 

“Mark!” cried my host, as a pair of 
mallards whipped into range. His auto- 
matic cracked once, and the drake, in 
the lead, went spinning end over end. 
The hen flared up and made an easy 
target for me. Once more Sparks had 
work to do. 

“They'll come in like this for maybe 
an hour or two,” the little Irishman said, 
his eyes shining. “It’s always the best 
shooting of the year, the first couple of 
hours after the season opens. Look 
there!” 

A great flock of ducks, sixty or sev- 
enty of them, passed high above, wing- 
ing steadily southward. While we 
watched them, three widgeons raced 
across our little pond. I was much too 
low, but McKenna snapped up his gun 
ind fired, and the hindmost duck 

lapped its wings tightly against its sides 
ind dived headforemost into the cat- 
ails, like a kingfisher diving. The duck 
was stone dead, not crippled. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a bird come 
iown in that fashion. 

There was a few minutes’ lull, and 
hen the wind picked up in volume once 
nore, twisting branches and whipping 
he trees down. Ducks came with the 
vind, not just one duck, or one flock of 
lucks, but literally hundreds and thou- 
sands of ducks, practically all of them 
vidgeons, with a splattering of mal- 
ards. They flashed into view over the 
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tree tops and were gone from sight 
again like so many feathered cannon 
balls, with enough of them coming in 
range to keep us very busy. 

My first success—two ducks with three 
shots is success enough to please me— 
was soon forgot. It was difficult, shoot- 
ing in this wind. Leads were something 
to guess at, and it seemed that even the 
most wildly exaggerated lead was much 
too short. 

McKenna was in his glory. He was 
getting something near one duck for 
two shots—and that was fine shooting. 
My own record was probably one duck 
in five shots, if that good. Not that they 
were out of range. They were just going 
too fast, and the open space where they 
were visible was too short a swing. It 
was like standing inside a house and 
trying to hit a baseball thrown past the 
doorway—anyway, that was the way it 
seemed to me. 

The wind steadily increased, until it 
was blowing at least forty miles an hour, 
and the flight of ducks continued. They 
could not stay in the open waters of the 
sound, so they must come in, and come 
they did. Sparks was a busy and a 
happy dog, and it was easy to see that 
McKenna enjoyed watching him work. 

Our afternoon’s hunting came to an 
end with a most appropriate finale. The 
wind had increased to a whole gale. 
Branches and tops of trees were split- 
ting off :.nd hurling earthward on long 
slants, carrying potential death with 
them. It was time for us to be getting 
out of there, and we knew it. McKenna 
looked at me, his eyes shining and an 
Irish grin on his lips. 

“T hate to be quitting,” he yelled, while 
the wind tore the words from his lips 
and swept them away. 

Then five mallards appeared, coming 
slowly against the wind in single file, 
as if they were feathered puppets that 
had been swung out on a string from 
behind the trees at the other side of the 
pond. We began shooting, each on his 
own side, and, at the reports, flat and 
unreal in the roar of the wind, the ducks 
collapsed one after the other, and all 
five were falling in the air before the 
first one struck the water. 


E GATHERED up our bag and got 

out into the open field on the run. 
One window in my car had been smashed 
by falling limbs, and I had a bad few 
minutes getting it out of the trees, but 
after that we were all right. 

We had a good many ducks, although 
not the limit, which was more generous 
in those days than it is now. McKenna 
would not hear of my going home—in 
fact, I had little desire to start, with 
telephone poles falling across the high- 
way and high-voltage lines sending out 
streamers of blue flame. 

He insisted on taking Sparks into the 
house, and established him comfortably 
on an old rug before the bright hearth 
fire. It was still early in the afternoon, 
although growing quite dark, and Mc- 
Kenna’s daugher-in-law brought us hot 
tea and cookies. 

The little Irishman gently rubbed 
Sparks’s back with the toe of his slipper. 

“You know,” he said abruptly, “I be- 
lieve I'll get me one of these springers. 
There’s a lot of good in any dog that 
gets as much fun out of hunting as this 
one,” 
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beats, and his absence probably would 
mean a substantial reduction in the 
bag. But I was not long in suspense. 
Well in the background of the forty-odd 
beaters awaiting the start, I caught a 
glimpse of Peter, with a smirk on his 
face that boded devilment of some 
kind. Then I looked at McLeod, but not 
a sign of recognition did he display as 
he looked dispassionately at the beaters 
moving off. 

There was plenty of grouse, and, at 
first, they came over fairly evenly dis- 
tributed between the four guns. But, as 
the drivers approached some level, high 
ground half a mile in front, a cross 
wind took the birds, and they all tended 
to swing over the two right-hand butts 
and rather obliquely down the line. It 
was then that our suspicion of McLeod's 
jealous propensities were confirmed. He 
was shooting beautifully from the cen- 
ter butt, but he wouldn't even allow 
birds to pass him that would have made 
better shots for his neighbor. 


E WAS naturally quick, and his 

performance was the nearest hu- 
man imitation of a machine gun I have 
ever seen. The fact that, for the last 
quarter of an hour of that beat no one 
else got any shooting worth speaking 
of because of McLeod's tactics in mak- 
ing every grouse pack swing away from 
his neighbors lower down the line, 
would have been easier to bear had he 
not drawn invidious comparisons be- 
tween the quality of our shooting and 
his own. As he picked up twenty-odd 
grouse to our average three or four, 
his outspoken sarcasms did not increase 
his popularity. But, once again at the 
pick-up, I noticed that strange smirk 
on the face of Peter Bourke. 

After lunch the keeper approached 
McLeod. “Yours will be the top butt 
on the mountain beat, sir,” he ventured. 
“"Tis a stiff climb, and maybe ye’d miss 
the track unless I send a man wid ye.” 

A light mist was creeping over the 
hilltop as I saw Peter lead the way up 
the narrow gully, McLeod padding 
patiently behind him. They vanished 
round the bend as the other guns filed 
off along the valley. 

“Well, at least we'll shoot in peace for 
one beat, anyway,” remarked old Maj. 
Dallas, whose normal calm and skillful 
execution had been adversely affected 
by the morning’s events. “Thank heaven 
these butts are pretty far apart!” 

There were a good many inquiries at 
McLeod’s nonappearance at the end of 
the beat. A rumor of an important 
telegram, sent out from the house re- 
calling him immediately, was accepted 
as a plausible explanation, but none 
knew whence it had originated. 

It was a great afternoon's sport, de- 
spite the mist which descended to the 
level of the bog. The final two beats 
showed a lot of duck, and the major, in 
particular, covered himself with glory. 
He admitted that the absence of a 
neighboring gun, who dropped birds on 
his hat and then swung ‘to the level of 
his waistcoat, had a good deal to do 
with his return to form. “But where is 
the man?” he asked. 

“Do you know the old line of butts 
we don’t use now?” I asked, rather ab- 
sently. 

“What, beyond the sky line and right 
out of sight from here?” 


A Syndicate in Galway 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Those are the ones I mean,” I said. 

“But they have been in the mist all 
day,” he went on. 

“Of course, they have,” I replied, “but 
I've a very shrewd suspicion that there 
or thereabout you will find McLeod.” 

We were picking up after the last 
drive, when afar off down the slope 
came a sorry sight. Fury was in his 
eyes, and the beautiful check suit was 
in even worse plight than had been 
Peter’s shabby garb a few days before. 
McLeod was making for home by the 
shortest possible route. There was no 
sign of Peter, but, at the foot of the 
hill, where we turned off the bog, I 
found him seated on a turf stack. 

“Where did you take him, Peter?” I 
asked. 

“Faith, I tuk him to the furthest of 
the ould line of butts, and tould him 
*twould be a long wait, the way the 
beaters had to get back beyant the bog. 
Then the mist came down as thick as 
the turf smoke in herself’s copper, and 
I said ’twould be unsafe for him to 
move, the way he’d get himself shot. 
And thin I wint away the while he was 
lighting his pipe, and faith, I nivver 
hear such language in me life!” 

Dinner that evening was an awkward 
meal, and no sooner was it over than 
McLeod sought the privacy of his own 
room. Wherefore there were no dis- 
senters when Soames later raised the 
question of a small subscription toward 
the fine which would most certainly be 
inflicted on Peter at the forthcoming 
petty sessions. 

Maj. Dallas, as a magistrate, put the 
case succinctly. “Speaking as a law- 
abiding citizen,” he said, “I think Peter 
Bourke, as we all know, is a poaching 
blackguard. I have little doubt that my 
brother magistrates will send him to 
jail for fourteen days. And I fear, in 
consequence, that he will be unable to 
deliver his weekly consignment of illicit 
liquor. In certain circumstances, justice 
should always be tempered with mercy. 
You may put me down for a couple of 
pounds.” 

Another time McLeod will be shoot- 
ing in more exalted circles—but Peter 
Bourke will still be leading the line of 
beaters on the Galway mountain. 


New Bird Refuges 


IX new areas in five states have add- 
S ed more than 86,000 acres to the fed- 

eral system of bird refuges so far 
this year, says the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey. Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, and North Carolina all have new 
refuges, and 10,544 acres have been add- 
ed to the Lower Souris Migratory Water- 
fowl Refuge in North Dakota. 

Placed along important flyways, these 
refuges add new breeding grounds in 
the North, resting places at strategic 
points, and places on the Gulf of Mexico 
where migratory birds may find addi- 
tional safe winter grounds. The greater 
part of this added acreage lies in the 
Lacassine Refuge in western Louisiana, 
near the gulf, and the Aransas Refuge 
on the southeastern coast of Texas. The 
former has 31,125 acres, sheltering five 
kinds of geese, 18 species of ducks, rails, 
gallinules, coots, woodcocks, and Wil- 
son’s snipe. The Aransas Refuge con- 
tains 41,215 acres, and shelters ducks, 
pelicans, herons and curlews. 
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Moose After the Fire 


(Continued from page 33) 


routes back to camp, about three miles 
away. So we hiked out in our chosen 
directions, with Marvin in the middle. 
Two hours later, I reached the edge of 
the plateau not less than a quarter mile 
from camp. Jack, of course, was there 
before me. 

Dusk came, and still no sign of Mar- 
vin. Jack felled a large fir trunk which, 
despite a charred exterior, still con- 
tained enough wood for many camp 
fires. It was so dark that the firelight 
was playing in a fitful manner on the 
surrounding dead forest before we heard 
a distant shout. We responded, and fi- 
nally Marvin stumbled out of the gloom. 

“After the sun went down,” he admit- 
ted, “I got all tangled up. If you hadn't 
answered my three shots I’d be out 
there yet.” 


ACK and I looked at one another. Nei- 

ther of us had heard the shots nor 
fired one in return. Then, after compar- 
ing notes, we determined that, like an 
incident from a child’s story book, the 
crash of the tree Jack had felled must 
have reached Marvin’s hearing imme- 
diately after he had given the custom- 
ary signal that he was lost. 

In the chill grayness of daybreak, we 
were shivering beside a log fire, absorb- 
ing nourishment and packing consider- 
able solid food for lunch. For today, we 
planned to cover as much country as 
humanly possible. Just as soon as it 
was light enough, we were away. Stead- 
ily we hunted through the morning and 
found each other about lunch time. None 
of us had seen four-legged game. 

“T wouldn’t call any of these moose 


stupid,” Marvin said, and Jack and I 
agreed. 
Eventually, we circled back toward 


camp, again spreading our customary 
hunting formation across a broad swath 
of the bewildering plateau. This time, 
however, we kept well within earshot, 
covering a ridge which we had hunted 
the previous day. Marvin was on the 
hump, while Jack and I did the bird- 
dog act through the thickets. We were 
within a mile of camp and I had just 
resigned myself to another day of failure 
when I heard the sharp voice of Mar- 
vin’s .300. A second shot came quickly, 
then he yelled. Throwing caution aside, 
I began a mad scramble up the slope. 
Hardly had I emerged from the buck- 
bush when hoof beats caused me to stop 
and swing my .30/06 to a ready position. 
Not 100 feet away, I saw a giant animal 
coming toward me. Now I brought the 
stock to my shoulder, only to lower the 
barrel as I recognized the animal as a 
big cow moose. But, even as I stood 
there, a young bull with scrubby antlers 
‘ame alongside the cow and stopped. 
At this moment, Marvin fired again, and 
[ ducked, because I thought this bull 
might be his target. Then, still a fourth 
hot rang out and I realized my error. 

Jespite the shooting, the two moose be- 
fore me did not move until I actually 
tarted toward them. 

When I reached the ridge, Marvin was 
hut of sight. But, luckily, I found blood 
n the bleached windfall. From this 
rimson evidence, I knew my companion 
ad delivered a damaging shot, and I 
oped the wounded animal would prove 
0 be a big bull. For almost a half mile, 
| tracked before I caught up with Mar- 
in and Jack at a spot where the game 


had stopped to rest. Here there was 
much clotted earth, and it appeared 
that the moose had struggled on only 
with great difficulty. 

Presently, we found where the moose 
had again rested, and, as before, the 
earth was crimson. But our predictions 
were definitely wrong. Not only had he 
managed to move on, but he had stopped 
bleeding, externally at least. 

I climbed a knoll and surveyed a con- 
siderable area. About 300 yards away 
my eye caught something black. 
Charred stumps and trunks were every- 
where, but this object looked somewhat 
different. Just on a hunch, I decided to 
investigate. A few warm tracks and 
what I thought was a trace of blood 
came near to diverting me from my ex- 
amination, but at last I climbed a rise 


and looked down upon a bull moose, 
stone dead. I estimated the span of 
antlers at approximately fifty inches. 


My whistle never has been very good, 
but I can yell. And within a minute 
Jack and Marvin were beside me. 

Now that the excitement of the chase 
had passed, I became aware that it was 
growing colder. A sharp wind bit 
through our woolens. As we hiked 
toward camp with a part of the moose’s 
great liver, a crashing noise made us 
pause momentarily. It was a dead tree 
being felled by the wind. Before we 
reached camp, which proved to be less 
than a mile from the kill, seven or eight 
of these blackened sentinels had fallen 
within earshot. 

Nightfall, and the icy blast gained 
in fury, and there were flurries of 
snow. Above the wailing of the wind 
sounded intermittent crashes of falling 
trees. Finally, one toppled within 100 
yards. This made us sit up and take 
notice. Several of those around our 
camp were swaying and groaning men- 
acingly. 

“Maybe it would be smart to move 
out on the meadow,” Marvin suggested. 
But the prospect of camping in some 
three inches of water failed to click. 
About this time, a lesser trunk, prob- 
ably twenty feet high, snapped close by, 
striking within a dozen feet of our can- 
vas, and damaging a packsaddle. Then 
Jack jumped suddenly. 

“We're a fine bunch of dummies,” he 
exclaimed, “shivering here in the cold 
when we could be sleeping! Come on, 
let’s get to work!” 


YSTEMATICALLY, we tested every 

standing pole within radius of our 
camp. If the combined strength and 
weight of the three of us could not down 
a tree, we assumed it would survive the 
windstorm. When we completed our 
work, five more trunks had been added 
to the confusion of down timber. 

Despite the symphony of danger 
played by the moaning wind and falling 
trees, we slept. The morning was over- 
cast and cold, but the air was quiet 
again. It required a morning’s engineer- 
ing and work to cut a horse route to the 
carcass of the moose. Likewise, the trail 
we had chopped out and blazed to the 
plateau was choked with more wind- 
falls. It was quite dark before Jack’s 
wagon was rolling along the river road 
with the trophy and meat. From the 
frosty gloom above came the eerie 
honking of geese. 

“All right,” I said. “All right.” 
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It’s an affable habit, smoking a pipe. Un- 
commonly affable, indeed, if you smoke a 
Kaywoodie, because Kaywoodie is such an 
uncommonly sweet pipe. Making that kind 
of pipe has been the business, and pleasure, 
of the Kaywoodie Company for years, and 
judging from the pleasant things smokers 
say about Kaywoodies you might almost say 
Kaywoodie is something of a benefactor, 
too. If you are still without one, take our 
well-meant advice: buy one. After that, it 
will be you telling your friends that sells 
the next Kaywoodies. Maybe you'll even tell 
us it’s the best pipe you ever owned. 


Shape pictured No. 14, called CURVED. 
7/e Actual Size. For a better view of this 
beautiful pipe, turn the magazine sideways. 


This shows the “prime cut™ 
section of a large, mature briar 
burl—the only part that con- 
tains briar of possible Kay- 
woodie quality. 


Carburetor Kaywoodie $4, Super Grain $5, 
Flame Grain $10, Meerschaum $15, 
Matched-Grain Sets $100 to $1,000. 
Yours for the asking: Pipe-Smoker's 
Almanac..interesting things about pipes. 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center, NEW YORK and LONDON 
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ake the Strain Off Your Eyes 


HAVE discussed the necessity 

for physical fitness and mental 

poise in shotgun shooting in 

previous issues of OUTDOOR LIFE, 
so it’s time to come to the core of the 
shooter's problem. After all, a man can- 
not shoot for long if he’s not in good 
physical condition, and he can’t shoot 
consistently well if he lacks nerve con- 
trol, but he can’t shoot at all if he can’t 
see. So vision is vital to the shooter. 
The young shooter with defective vision 
can usually correct his deficiency with 
glasses. For the older man, it is often 
a very different proposition. 

Some doctor has said that half of us 
have defective vision, even when we are 
young. I think he is guessing, yet it re- 
mains a fact that many of us work in 
offices, looking steadily at black letters 
on white paper, at a set distance, hour 
after hour, until the focus of our eyes 
becomes set for that distance. That 
doesn’t help any when it comes to see- 





ing things at longer and unknown dis- 
tances. Then age comes on, and the 
man who knows all about shooting from 
a lifetime of practice has to admit that 
failing vision may presently lick him. 

A long time ago, I watched the change 
in one man’s shooting as he grew older. 
He was not so very old either, only 55. 
When I first knew him, he was a crack 
quail shot, not using the open-bore guns 
that we do today, but a full-choked gun, 
which was in common use in his time. 
“Charlie,” he said, “you know I can 
shoot ducks just as well as ever I did, 
but I am falling down on quail. I can 
hit ’em all right in the middle of the 
day, but not late in the evening, unless 
they get between me and the sky.” 

“Do you see them as well as you ever 
did, Uncle Joe?” I asked. 

“Sure, I see ’em! See the little scamps 
get out of the weeds, see just where they 
are going, see just where I have to hold, 
and then, just when the gun is about tc 


You may otherwise be as fit as a fiddle, but, if your eyes go back on you, 
you'll suddenly discover that, to hit a target, it's necessary to see it 
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cover them, they fade out. I can still see 
the gun, but I can’t see the bird or just 
where I have held on him. I didn’t use 
to miss like that, and I don’t know 
what is wrong.” 

I didn’t know either at that time. I 
was 20, and didn’t know a thing about 
the changes of vision that come with 
age. Now I might make a guess at the 
answer. Uncle Joe, like everybody else 
who was trained to shoot in his day, 
aimed with one eye closed, aiming fiat 
over the rib of the barrel. Now it is 
pretty definitely known that a man can- 
not see quite so well with one eye closed 
as he can with both open. 

If any man past 40 doesn’t believe 
this, let him look at some object at 
about 40 or 50 yd., and, when he sees it 
clearly, let him close one eye. It doesn’t 
matter which eye. Then let him note 
whether or not the object is shaded. 
Again, let him close one eye, then search 
for an object on which to focus the open 
eye, and see whether or not he can de- 
cide precisely how far off the object is. 
If he cannot judge distances with one 
eye, yet can with two eyes, then it is 
two-eye aiming for him in the future. 

Again, another friend of mine, 44 years 
old, was missing quail inexplicably. He, 
too, aimed with one eye closed. He told 
me he could see the bird just above the 
muzzle of his gun, no more than 2 in. 
above the line of his rib, and then he 
would press the trigger and the quail 
would keep right on going. That was a 
mystery to both of us, until I happened 
to notice that he was perceptibly pulling 
his muzzle down as he pressed the trig- 
ger. He was shooting a _ full-choked 
Greener 16 gauge gun, and he didn’t 
have to lower his muzzle much to miss. 
I persuaded him that his gun was shoot- 
ing a bit low for him and to hold on top 
of the bird, which he did, and killed 
very well. The point is that he never 
could see that his gun muzzle dropped 
as he pulled the trigger, and I never 
tried to make him believe that. Probably 
at the instant of pressing the trigger he 
relaxed and allowed his muzzle to drop, 
or perhaps the focus of his vision was 
transferred from bird to gun and he 
could no longer tell the relative position 
of mark and gun. 

Now, of course, a man can aim with 
both eyes open, seeing both the rib of 
the gun and the mark distinctly, but 
sighting with his master eye. This 
method of aiming a shotgun is common 
and has some advantage over closing one 
eye. The mark can be seen more dis- 
tinctly, its distance can be better judged, 
and the lead can be more accurately 
taken. However, if a man has so trained 
his brain that it pays no attention to 
anything except what the right eye sees, 
then, in effect, he is still aiming with 
one eye, even when both are open. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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| BACK UP YOUR SHOOTING WITH 
WINCHESTER 
SUCCESS SHOT SHELLS 














Load with 


SUPER SPEEDS for Long Range 
and RANGERS for Average Use 


X ’/ ITH Winchester Super Speed Shells, your choke-bore kills 
cleanly long-range game you wouldn’t shoot at with ordi- 
nary loads. They are the Winchester success shells with progres- 
sive burning powder and the controlled short shot string that 
practically doubles effective density of pattern at long range. Shoot 
them at all large wildfowl, at long range pheasants, other game 
with strong vitality that must be stopped away yonder. Shoot them 
for more reach with the second barrel when regular shells need help. 
Winchester Ranger Shells are your right success loads for all 
average shooting. Fast—proved constantly by trap shooting and 
skeet championships won, and by spectacular successful shots in 
hunting. Full-rated velocity and penetration. Evenly balanced 
clean-killing pattern. Dependable. And economical. 
In all Winchester Shells you get Staynless clean, no-rust priming. 
Ask your dealer for Winchester Shells. 
See Seas eas ae Get This New Book FREE-=———---— —~ 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Send me FREE the new 44-page Winchester Ammunition Book. Full of informa- 
tion and interest for shooters. Valuable facts and figures. Fully illustrated. 



































BUY YOURSELF THIS FLASHLIGHT 





| A hit with every outdoorsman—Winchester Fixt-Foeus Spotlight, 


new, greater service, will please you immediately. More efficient. NAME 
Better design. Beautiful 22K copper case. ae Winchester im- 
provements. a range, handy, safe, powerful light. Get one to- ADDRESS 

| day and always buy Winchester Super Seal Flashlight Batteries. apa! ‘ 

‘ De ae a ee 
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wear thie 
FAMOUS 
JACKET 


Sitting in a duck 
blind tests the 
comfort of any @ 
garment. Outdoors-- 
men prefer Brown’s 
Beach Jackets be- 
cause they keep out 
bad weather, keep in 
body warmth, are 
light and flexible — 
ive plenty of room 
or action. Jackets 
and vests in sturdy 
styles with snap fas- 
teners and colorful 
new models with zip- 
pers. High collars, roomy pockets, and a 
quality of material and construction that 
gives years of wear—at a very low price. 


Send for FREE illustrated folder of Styles and Prices 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 
14 Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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BEACH 
JACKETS 





When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 
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PISTOL 
CLEANING 








Interchangeable rods and cleaning tips 
illustrated above enable you to ike 
care of all your pistols with this easiest- 
to-use and most efficient cleaning rod. 


TRI©PAK roo 


Palm-fitting bakelite handle with real radial 
and thrust ball bearings. Rod revolves freely 
in bore—reaching EVERY part of lands and 
grooves. Strong, light duralumin. Rigid dowel- 
and-shoulder type joints Detachable tips. 
Takes standard brushes and cleaners. Only 
$1.25. 1-pc. rods—all sizes, 75c. Ask your dealer 
or write for folder showing complete TRI- 
PAK line of cleaning rods and equipment for 
rifles, shotguns and pistols, and famous TRI- 
PAK laoolin-sperm Gun OIL 
TRI-PAK GUN KIT, Inc. 


S2 Brady Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 





Powder for Blanks 


Question: Please tell me what powder to use 
in loading blanks for .30/40 Krag?—C. S. H., 
Ind. 


Answer: If I were loading blanks I would 
use black powder, which burns under atmos- 
pheric pressure. Most smokeless must have a 
bullet or it will squib and not make much 
noise. Semismokeless would be about the same 
as black. All you'd have to do would be to put 
on a wad of sufficient depth to hold the powder 
in place, and fill the shell with powder if you 
like. Any kind of primer will be all right for 
blanks.—C. A. 


Carbine Sling 


Question: I have a .32 Winchester Special 
rifle. It is a carbine model, lever-action. I 
would like to know if a sling strap could be put 
on it without harming the gun in any way?— 
I. W. £., Pa. 


Answer: You sure can put a sling strap on 
that gun, and it will help you to hold a shot. 
Have a gunsmith solder the swivels either to the 
magazine or the barrel, or do it yourself. The 
swivels should be about 1 in.—the size of the 
sling. They will last as long as the rifle will 
stay with you.—C. A. 


Loading for Bear 


Question: After reading an article by Elmer 
Keith, about hunting bears, I would like to ask 
if you think the .30/06 rifle would be O.K. for 
such a hunt, or if my .351 autoloading rifle will 
be heavy enough.—H. A. K., Cal. 


Answer: The .30/06 has killed a good many 
bear, and ought to again. The .351 wouldn't be 
so good as those rifles Keith used. For ex- 
ample, the .300 Magnum has 3,050 ft. of velo- 
city, with 180-grain bullet, and a striking force 
of 3,743 foot-pounds. Another rifle of his, the 
.375 Magnum, carries a 270-grain bullet, with 
a striking force of 4,438 foot-pounds. Your 
.351 carries a 180-grain bullet, at 1,855 foot- 
seconds muzzle velocity, striking force 1,380 
foot-pounds, barely enough for deer. The .30/06 
is a much better bet for you, if you mean to go 
hunting bear or other large game. It is not so 
powerful as Keith’s gun, but is good enough. 
—C. A. 


Power of .348 Winchester 


Question: I would like to buy a .348 Win- 
chester rifle for big game. How will this rifle 
compare to a .35 and a .30/06 Winchester? — 
G. M. G., W. Va. 


Answer: There is little doubt that the .348 
is the most powerful big game cartridge ever 
placed in a lever-action rifle. The .405 was as 
powerful, but hadn't the same range, the bullet 
being too short for the caliber. The .35 Win- 
chester is a very useful cartridge, velocity 2,195 
foot-seconds, energy 2,670 foot-pounds. The 
.348, 200-grain bullet, has a velocity of 2,535 
feet, an energy of 2,860 pounds. In addition, 
there is a good deer cartridge fitted to this .348, 
a 150-grain, velocity 2,920, energy 2,840. The 
-30/06, 220-grain bullet should kill big game 
about as well as the .348. It's not quite so dead- 
ly, perhaps, because of the difference in diam- 
eter of the bullet. These .35 caliber 200-grain 
bullets have always been acknowledged as 
about the right size and weight, doing well 
even in the Remington .35 at much lower velo- 
city.—C. A. 


Adaptability of ‘Scopes 


Question: Can a Weaver 330 ‘scope be used 
interchangeably on a 30A Remington and a 23AA 
Savage .22? The Remington will be used al- 
most exclusively on deer with a stray shot or 
two at coyotes thrown in. The Savage will be 
used on jack rabbits. Outside of deer season, 
I believe the ‘scope will be used on the .22 ex- 
clusively. Which tye of adjustment would you 
recommend, the quarter-minute click or the 
screw adjustment with a lock nut? I am plan- 
ning on the former because of its ease of ad- 
justment. Is this click adjustment strong enough 
to stand the gaff of both recoil and falls? Al- 


so, which type reticule do you advise?—L. K., 
Cal. 


Answer: That 330 is a good ‘scope, wide 
field and highly illuminated. I see no reason 
why the ’scope should not be adapted to both 
rifles. The Weaver changes in elevation and 
windage are very positive, and, once a shot is 
fired, you can come pretty close to getting on 
with the next shot. Suppose, after changing to 
another rifle, you are 4 in. off to the right at 
100 yd. That means 16 clicks to the left. Or 
it might be 2 in. high and 2 to the right, which 
is about as simple. One thing can always be 
done. First, fix the rifle and get a bore sight, 
set the ‘scope to that bore sight, and the 
changes thereafter will not be great. I saw 
Weaver take a .30/06 rifle, sighted-in by bore, 
and fit the ’scope to agree with the bore. In 
three shots he was in the center of the black. 
The quarter-minute click is common, and right, 
I think. I do not know what might be done 
to any ‘scope by a fall, but it will certainly 
stand the recoil of a .30/06 rifle. I have never 
used a lock nut, and I do not want one. You 
might want to change for elevation, and do it 
quick. I’d take the flat-topped, tapered-post 
reticule.—C. A. 


Dry Bullets 


Question: Somebody told me that, with a dry 
bullet, a rifle was good for only 10,000 rounds 
and, with a greased bullet, it would last indefi- 
nitely. Is Super-X ammunition greased?—W. 
McG., Id. 


Answer: It looks as if a dry bullet ought to 
wear a rifle more, but some one wrote me about 
having shot 10,000 rounds through a rifle, using 
ungreased cartridges, and he did not notice any 
change at all. Peters Filmkote might or might 
not be considered dry, just as Lubaloy might 
not be considered dry. Both are intended to 
make lubricant unnecessary. However, for all 
short-range and target shooting, I use the lu- 
bricated, standard-velocity bullet. That might 
appeal to you as well. When shooting at 50 
yd. and less, it is hard to improve on the lu- 
bricated bullet at standard 1,150 foot-second 
velocity.—C. A. 


Squirrel ‘Scope 


Question: I want an inexpensive ‘scope to use 
on a Model 69 Winchester for squirrel and crow 
shooting. Which one would you suggest? The 
Weaver Model 29S seems to look the best. How 
does it compare with the Lyman 422 Expert in 
optical quality?—G. R., Okla 


Answer: I'd take that Weaver Model 29S. It 
is a good ‘scope for the money. Also, if you 
have a chance, take a glance through a Marlin 
4X. It is the ’scope I have on the Hornet, and 
I like it better than most of the others at the 
price.—C. A. 


Don't Shorten Barrels 


Question: I purchased a fine-shooting Model 
1917 Enfield .30/06 and am cutting down and re- 
finishing the stock into a big game hunting 
sporter. Please tell me if you would advise cut- 
ting off the present 26 in. barrel to 22 or 24-in. 
for bear hunting. Do you feel that, for this 
hunting, the Weaver 29S ‘scope would prove 
sturdy and accurate enough or would you advise 
the 330? As my funds and hunting opportunities 
are limited I naturally need to get the best pos- 
sible at as little expense as possible.—D. L. H., 
Pa. 


Answer: You know, I am a little like Capt. 
Crossman, who had a Mauser rifle with 32-in. 
barrel, and said he’d be hanged if he'd let any- 
body cut an inch of it off. Therefore, I am cer- 
tain to say, let that barrel alone at 26 in. All 
Springfield barrels would have been that length, 
if the government hadn't wanted a gun suitable 
for both cavalry and infantry, so compromised 
on 24 in. A darned poor compromise, I always 
have thought. Of course you can shoot a car- 
bine length, but you lose 150 ft. in velocity, get 
a determined muzzle blast, and a much harder 
kick. The Weaver 29S has stood up under the 
kick of .30/06 rifles, but get the best ’scope you 
can afford, on the theory that you have to buy 
a scope but once.—C. A. 
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‘$hotgun Problems 


Gun Choked Too Close 


Question: The gun I have been using for 
rabbits and pheasants is a 16 gauge, full-choked 
Winchester Model 21. I want to get more 
spread, and have been thinking of either short- 
ening the barrel, which is now 30 in. in length, 
or getting a double gun. Would a right barrel, 
bored cylinder, and a left, bored modified, be 
suited to this game?—N. K., II]. 


Answer: You can either get the double gun, 
which should be bored improved-cylinder and 
modified-choke, or send your present gun to the 
factory to have it opened up to quarter-choke, 
after which you will be able to hit with it. 
Winchester will do that for you. Sawing off the 
barrel would take all the choke out and ruin the 
gun.—C. A. 


Pheasant Load 


Question: What size shot do you think 
would be best for pheasants and ducks? My 
gun is a full-choke, 12 gauge with 36-in. barrel. 
—J. B. S., Id. 


Answer: If you have a very close-shooting 
gun, which you should have, and are anxious to 
kill ducks as far as you possibly can, then use 
No. 5 Lubaloy shot, in 1%-oz. loads. For the 
pheasants use the same load with No. 6 Luba- 
loy or other copper-coated shot. This shot will 
pattern 5 .o 7 percent higher than chilled, and 
should reach a few yards farther. Costs more, 
though.—C. A. 


Six-Footer's Stock 


Question: Am I using the proper stock on 
my 12 gauge over-and-under shotgun? Its length 
is 14 in., drop at comb 1% in., drop at heel 2% 
in. I am 6 ft. tall, weigh 190 lb., have a long, 
thin face and heavy shoulders —E. D., New 
York. 


Answer: I'd think your stock not far wrong 
for game shooting. Ordinarily a man of your 
height would use about a 14%-in. stock, but, if 
your shoulders are heavy, particularly the chest 
muscles, that would tend to make a shorter 
stock fit you. Tne drop at comb for a man 
of your build would normally be 1% in., but 
you have probably become accustomed to 1% 
in., which is standard. Anyhow it would make 
no great difference unless you found yourself 
undershooting, in which case you might put a 
cheek pad on the stock.—C. A. 


Big Gun for Mallards 


Question: Do you think the 10 gauge Mag- 
num will be unlawful to use on ducks? As the 
law now is, you can’t use a gun larger than 10 
gauge. The 10 gauge Magnum being a long- 
range gun, I thought that it might be ruled out. 
You see it is not my idea to kill all the ducks 
with a Magnum, but I want to pit my skill with 
the big gun against the wise old mallards that 
think they are just out of range of the 12 
gauge.—L. M. B., Wis. 


Answer: I doubt if the 10 gauge Magnum 
will be outlawed very soon, if ever. Authori- 
ties know that no great number of these guns 
are made. Your object in getting the big gun is 
a worthy one, if you can manage to point that 
gun about right. Doesn’t look to me as if the 
gun makes much difference so long as we are 
limited to just so many ducks a day.—C. A. 


All-round Single 


Question: Planning to buy a single-barrel 
gun, I want one with moderate recoil. Which 
one would be best? What size shot would you 
recommend for quail, pheasant, rabbit, and 
squirrel?—P. B. P., North Carolina. 


Answer: I'd take a 16 bore. This gun has 
less recoil than a 12, using 1 oz. of shot. I’d 
have it modified-choke. Use No. 8 shot for 
quail, No. 6 for pheasants, same for rabbits and 
Squirrels, The squirrels will be the only game 
hard to bag, but, if you get a closer-shooting 
barrel, that will make the other things harder 
to hit.—C. A. 
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MY REMING 


“As for ammunition...1 want a shell with a 
wallop...and that means Nitro Express 
or Shur Shot to me!” 


“po any kind of shooting, 

Remington guns suit me 
right down to the ground!” 
says Babe Ruth, and millions of 
shooters agree. 

Whether you prefer the light- 
ning-fast Model 11 Autoloader, 
like the Babe, the smooth-work- 
ing Model 31 Pump, or the 
sleek, modern Model 32 Over- 
and-Under, you know you can’t 


go wrong with a Remington! 

And if you want shot shells 
that pack a wallop, Nitro Ex- 
press and Shur Shot are the 
shells you’ve been looking for! 
They’ve got Kleanbore prim- 
ing, double wet-proofing, and 
balanced patterns at all ranges. 
Remember, if it’s Remington, 
it’s right! Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Nitro Express and Shur Shot are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


emingtor, 


-70-COAST WITH 
1 0 WV. ky VY Ly 





1. Model 31 Pump Gun 5 shot 
magazine. ( 3-shot plug supplied) 
2. Model 32 Over-and-Under 
Selective single trigger, auto- 
matic ejector. 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 45) 
feet too low. They probably haven't yet. 

Seems to me, from the many letters I 
have read, and my own observation, that 
the .30/30 class of cartridge ought to 
kill deer neatly and successfully any time 
at reasonable range in the hands of 
chaps who can shoot. There were, in the 
pre-Spanish War days and just after, ten 
times as many chaps who could hunt and 
hit what they found as there are now 
in proportion to the total Army. And it 
is the poor shot, the inexperienced 
hunter who shoots at the stern of the 
game, or too far away, who has no busi- 
ness with the .30/30. He needs some- 
thing of more shocking and stopping 
power to make up for his own de- 
ficiencies. And no .30/30 class of gun is 
to be shot at long range—that is, much 
more than 200 yards. The tyro is in the 
great majority these days, and I sus- 
pect that about 20 percent of the chaps 
who go deer hunting borrow a gun for 
the occasion. 

There are much better rifles and car- 
tridges than the .30/30, satisfactory as it 
is under reasonable conditions. Our 
letters prove this. As for instance, that 
old smacker, the .35 Remington. 

Hal Evarts, great Western writer, and 
experienced hunter, once said that, if 
you wanted an ideal deer rifle, to hang 
around and find out what the boys 
thought was about right for moose. Then 
buy it for deer. 

Such a cartridge as the .270, for in- 
stance, has a reserve shocking power 
and energy that will stop game where 
the rifles of lesser velocity will fail. 
There is no chance for argument here; 
the fact has been too often proved. It 
has a trajectory of 4% inches in flying 
over 300 yards, which is exactly the 
.30/30 trajectory over 200 yards, and 
compared with the 12-inch trajectory of 
the .30/30 over 300, standard bullet. 

This matter of reserve power: 

Just to illustrate this, we took a steel 
plate exactly % inch thick, mild steel, 
about 18 x 30 inches, and ran it back 
from muzzle to 400 actual yards on a rifle 
range, not 400 deer-hunter-guessed yards 
which, we know by long experience, 
vary from 75 to 700—but mostly very 
much less than the figure they quote. 
Steel is a very reliable index of re- 
maining velocity. Remaining velocity 
has much to do with remaining punch, 
remaining ability to expand on impact, 
and, when high enough, has a mysterious 
shocking effect, which the British call 
“The poleax effect,” that is, the same 
effect as the blow of the butcher's pole- 
ax. 

At muzzle, the .30/30, latest loading of 
170-grain bullet, went through. At 100 
yards it failed badly; at 200 it made a 
feeble splash; at 300 it barely knocked 
the loose scale off the plate, no measur- 
able imprint. 

The .270 130-grain and 100-grain at 
3,600 feet, the Remington bronze-point 
.30/06 150-grain at 3,000 feet, all very 
fast-expanding bullets, rambled through 
the plate like a stick through mud at 
350 yards. Note this. 

At 400 yards, the .30/06 150-grain 
bronze-point got nearly through, put a 
dent on the back of the plate nearly as 
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high as the thickness of the plate, put a 
heavily cratered hole in the plate that 
meant immense displacement of steel. 
We dropped the .270 out of the test, not 
having it at the range, but I believe it 
would go through at 400 yards, and I am 
going to try it at an early date. Mind 
you, these are specially fast-expanding 
game-shooting bullets, not armor 
piercers or full-jacket. The effect is 
purely remaining velocity. This, then, 
is the type of rifle where you want to 
shoot long range, where you want that 
assuring margin of wallop you may need 
unless you are a good hunter with ability 
to hit where you want and not too far 
away. 

For the benefit of some of these shoot- 
ers who get hysterical over their own 
limited experience with the .30/30 class, 
and who yelp “when in hell did ya ever 
go huntin’?” if you don’t agree with their 


limited experience as it worked out in 
their certain type of mentality, I am 
going crooly to close this article with two 
quotations. 

The first—a most interesting report in 
detail, published early this summer by a 
game warden in Arizona as to the effect 
of various rifles he observed on Arizona 
mule and white-tail deer under his 
charge: 

“The summary, as I have it, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Rifles used, 61, 136 shots fired, 112 hits, 
50 deer killed, 10 deer wounded and got 
away to spot, 44 percent of the rifles 
used were of the .30/30 class, 64 percent 
of the deer lost were wounded with this 
type of rifle. 

“We still have those who say that the 
.30/30 is large enough for elk and moose. 
E. Pratt Overson.” 

No deer hit with one of the six .30/06 
rifles was lost. 

The other quotation is from a letter 
from Savage, dated in June, 1938. A 
great many .30/30 rifles are bought be- 
cause they are cheaper than the bolt 
guns. It is interesting to see how many 
are chosen when prices are about the 
same. Read and see. 

“Dear Capt. Crossman: Our ratio of 
sales on the Model 99 rifle is as follows: 
.300 caliber, 5; .30/30 caliber, 1.” 

Nuf Ced. 


TRIGGER PULL 


shooting is the dictum that you 

must apply the finger neatly to the 
trigger just so, and then fire the gun by 
a “squeeze” or pressure, never by a jerk. 
Utterly essential in rifle or pistol shoot- 
ing, considered highly desirable in shot- 
gun work. 

So, when I am over at the club the 
other day and note a poor, benighted 
heathen, who obviously had never been 
instructed in the true belief, I made 
some snaps of his error to help you 
avoid them yourself. In other words, he 
is our Horrible Example. 

This poor chap holds his finger 
straight out along the guard, not against 
the trigger at all, not even touching the 
trigger. He holds it there when he calls 
the bird; he holds it there when the bird 
comes forth in answer; he holds it there 
while he swings after the bird, he does 
not move it until that split second when 
he fires—when you or I, Mister Boone, 
would increase the pressure on the al- 
ready firm clinch our finger had on the 
trigger. Then he sweeps that finger 
backward—smacks it into the trigger, 
and the collision fires the gun. 

Wotta method, wotta shooter—poor 


ry 
,. 


S* forth in all the good books on 


lug, you just can’t tell him how wrong he 
is, he must find it out for himself before 
he’ll ever be a shootah. But, study the 
pictures, children, and let them be a 
lesson to you how not to shoot. 

P. S. Come to think about it, I see at- 
tached to my notes a sheet some chap at 
the club gave me when I wanted to know 
who this poor tyro might be. I had not 
noticed it before. Let’s see what it says 
—probably to the effect that he came 
off’n the farm last Tuesday and started 
shooting two days later. Ho, Hum, this 
ought to be funny: 

Name: Grant Ilseng. (never heard of 
him) 

Twice rated (Continued on page 57) 



















The pictures prove 
that this shooter has 
a trigger pull that is 
unorthodox to say 
the least. His stiff 
forefinger does not 
even touch the trig 
ger until the split- 
second of firing, when 
it is swept back 
sharply. How could 
such a weird style 
get results in skeet? 
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(Continued from page 56) 


among the five best skeet shooters in 
this country. He is manager L.A.-S.M. 
Gun Club. High over all in State 
P. I. T. A. trapshoot, 1938, 380x400. All- 
round trap champion A. T. A. California 
State shoot, with 383x400. California 
State all-bore skeet champion. California 
State small-bore skeet champion. Has 
broken three 100 straights in skeet 
championships. Has had three runs in 
skeet of 375, 370, and 303. Average in 
skeet, 98.3 percent on 1,450 birds. 
I don’t believe it! 


SINGLE-TRIGGER 
DOUBLES 


UST to make this clear, in case you 
J don’t go in for heavy science, you can 

make a single trigger double, but you 
can’t make a double trigger single, with- 
out considerable cost and a lot of parts 
and gunsmithing. Tain’t fair, I know. 

When a single-trigger gun—which is a 
gun having but one trigger to fire the 
two barrels—doubles it lets you fire the 
first barrel while it fires the second 
barrel. At first glance, this would seem 
like a very even-Steven sort of deal, but 
it is not so considered in shooting circles. 

The happening is always announced 
by a sort of splitting crash, not the one 
solid boom of the gun, but a boom split 
in half, if you get me. It may also be 
spotted by the things the shooter says 
afterward, after he gets out of his shell 
shock and finds that he is still sur- 
rounded by the same old gang instead 
of by Saint Peter and all his assorted 
angels. 

The annoying feature of the matter, or 
at least one of the annoying features, is 
the fact that you waste two good hulls, 
because for some reason the first one 
never seems to hit anything, and it is a 
cinch the second does not. Another 
is the fact that the poosh that is trans- 
mitted to your willowy figure equals the 
kick of double the normal amount of 
shot and powder contained in any one 
hull for your gun. 

In my odd forty or fifty yeahs of shoot- 
ing, I have been on the receiving end of 
many sorts of doubles, and can truth- 
fully say that, while they have been in- 
teresting, I have enjoyed none of them. 
Least of all those which I did not know 
were going to happen. 

The most noticeable and spectacular 
form of double is when one is patterning 
a gun and is standing with the more or 
less relaxed stance of the rifleman in- 
stead of the tensed, balanced, springy 
pose of the shotgun man in action. Also, 
t is more likely to happen when pattern- 
ing due to the different and more re- 
laxed stance. 

Well do I remember the day when I 
was patterning some 3 inch 1%-ounce 
loads in my 2%-inch chamber duck gun. 
\fter a few shots, and having my usual 
four-shot strip of paper on the board, I 
decided to save time by loading both 
barrels. 

The next shot I unloaded both of them 
amid hearty cheers from the spectators, 
vho claimed it to be comedy of the 
richest sort. Not that I could notice, 
lowever. 

The other day my little .410 single 

(Continued on page 58) 
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| cloth—light, tough, windproof and Duxbak rain- 








| For both bird and big-game hunting in the same lo- 


Wear the 


As a Gift! 


) Shes you, Mr. Upland Hunter, the new Duxbak-made 
light-weight outfit shown at right. Special airplane 


proofed. Style 5518-18 short bird-hunting coat, double 
except under sleeves. Bloodproof game pocket lined 
with patented Cavalite—light and soft as a silk hand- 
kerchief. Weight only 1 Ib. 7 oz. You will rave about 
this coat. And pants—get the new Style 5518-72 boot 
style with worsted cuffs, as illustrated, or the cuff 
breeches. Made with double front and double seat. 
Light hat-cap or hat to match. For duck-hunting, a fine 
hooded parka for extra protection. 


In Regular Duxbak—Other Fabrics 


For all-season wear, with more weight, get regular 
Duxbak Clothes— “Sheds water like a duck’s back.” 
Hunting clothes come no better— America’s popular 
choice. Best hunting fabric, best tailoring. Full style 
range and up-to-date improvements. ya standard 
styles in Army, Mohawk and Shelter duck, and in 
corduroy, moleskin, doeskin and suede fabrics. 


Duxbak-Made All Wool 





cality, get Duxbak-made Utica 100% wool hunting 
clothes. Choice in mackinaws—moleskin-lined and 
unlined—cruisers and cossack coats, with laced-bottom 
pants and hunting caps to match. Right hunter’s red- 
and-black plaids, waterproofed and naturally water- 
repellent. Range in weights and 
prices. 
Your selection in Duxbak- 
Newton wool hunting shirts— 
plaids, checks, plain—also 















flannel and corduroy. The a Duxbak fabric 

right hunting socks of long- Ask your dealer for them—in- 

fiber yarn and best knitting. sist on the Y eed Duxbak trade 
mark make. 
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HUNTING CLOTHES 
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UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 822 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
Send me free your illustrated Style Book, showing this year’s 
Duxbak-made Hunting Clothes in all best hunting fabrics, to- 
gether with your price list. 


Name 
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Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


Write for No. 30H 

FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER 
SADDLERY CO. 
1705 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 
















Famous for fine bal- 5 00 
ance, fast action, 
and lock-up that stays tight. 


Nowavailable at lowest price 
in years! Send for free literature. 
Fox Gun Division, Savage Arms Corporation 














Dept. LF-29, Utica, N.Y. 
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REAL WARMTH 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
FOR THIS WOOLEN 
HUNTING OUTFIT 


CAP STYLE No. HC5 
COAT STYLE No. 88 
BREECH STYLE No. 88P 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE 
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At left, the author is shooting a very nice single-trigger gun on a skeet range 
all goes well. The picture at the right shows the barrel raised after the same gun has 
doubled. The relaxed pose and loose grip of the left hand may have caused the mishap 


trigger doubled. So I loaded both bar- 
rels again, and gave it a Bronx cheer and 
defied it to do its worst. That is one gun 
that cannot bluff me. 

Lately the question came up as to 
whether a certain make of single trigger 
would double. So I applied my weighty 
mentality to the matter, and, as a re- 
sult of long and laborious calculations, 
including excursions into differential 
calculus—that country looked very 
strange so I came right out again—lI be- 
came able to double any gun of that 
make the first trial, and using the 
lightest loads on the market. In all, I 
doubled just ten of them within a week. 
The phenomenon is a queer split-crash 
or a sort of continued report, not the one 
grand crash where a gun jars off the 
sears, something that can happen as 
easily with two triggers as with one. 
Phonetically it would be spelled “Praap,” 
the time interval between the reports 
being distinguishable by the ear, and 
possibly 1/50 second apart. 

My grand success lay in holding the 
gun very loosely, barely touching the 
shoulder, finger very loose on the trigger, 
right hand relaxed, face barely touching 
the stock, left hand loose. Using even 
such peanuts as 1 ounce of shot and 3 
drams of black powder, my work batted 
just 100 percent, much to the discom- 
fiture of some of the owners whose guns 
I tried. 

Reason—unknown, possibly the _ re- 
bound of the gun from the shoulder, and 


a blow against the finger again, al- 
though it hardly seems possible this 
could happen in the very short time 


noted. 

None of these guns double when held 
normally. I have shot a pair of them at 
least 20,000 times without a bobble. 

But, if you don’t know how to hold a 
shotgun and think it is a blooming rifle 
like some of the brothers who put ’scope 
sights on them, you can easily get into 
double trouble. 

Some folks cannot shoot, a single-trig- 
ger gun owing to peculiarity of hold. 
Neat way to make a good gun double is 
to go fooling—in some makes at least— 
with the spacing between the trigger 
plate and upper tang, often done by 
amateurs taking their guns apart. 

A double is mostly humor, and I have 
never seen or heard of an injury from 
the happening, except one brother who 


and 


got kicked out of the stern of his boat 
on a Monday and he had taken a bath 
only the Saturday before. That consider- 
ably enraged him. But, and better read 
this—I would not load both barrels of 


any 12 bore gun with those hell-bending 


15s-ounce loads now put out in 3-inch 
cases. Not only could a double injure 
you in that case, but it might split the 
stock of the gun or crack the frame. 
That happening would pass out of the 


realm of humor. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


99 


HE finest sporting form of .22 

the world—with some minor reserva- 
tions; also the highest price—the new 
sporting form of the Winchester 52. 
Miraculously fast firing pin, smooth bolt 
action, safety handy, and locking both 
bolt and trigger, the same accuracy of 


rifle in 


manufacture and finest materials that 
go into the 52 target rifle. Very sad that 
Winchester did not hog about 4 ounces 


out of the heavy butt stock, put them 
into the forestock, would have improved 
balance of rifle, made it perfectly prac- 
tical for prone work for those chaps 
wanting a fine four-position or all-round 
target and field .22. 


Marlin topper and lower gun, quite a 


slick and sleek-looking firearm with 
nice-looking stock and too thin fore- 
stock, cocks by push rods from barrels 
and not by thumb-dislocating top lever. 


Samples had bad habit of shooting high 
with upper barrel. One sample had 8 
pounds for front trigger and 4‘ pounds 
for rear. One or the other must be 
wrong; would produce violent flinch in 
lot of folks. A 16, weight 6% pounds, 
spare pair of 20 bore barrels, made very 
nice outfit, subject to the reservations, 
hold-outs, and crabs aforesaid. 

Colt firing-pin lock, safety improve- 
ment on the Model 1911, 45 and .38 
Super, hinged blade set in slide, lying in 
notch in firing pin, blocking it from for- 
ward movement, operating spring lies 
under rear sight. Is pushed up by rod 
from grip safety, freeing the firing pin 
as grip safety is depressed. Purpose—to 
prevent possibility of gun firing from 

(Continued on page 59 
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(Continued from page 58) 


falling on muzzle, and would prevent 
same thing from heavy blow on hammer 
which some scouts write in, may be 
done, but which we cannot do around 
here. 

I have seen a half dozen self-loading 
shotguns that would go off as you-let 
slide slam shut on hull—reason the 
wear on parts or weakening of the 
firing-pin retractor spring, which then 
lets pin drive forward from momentum 
of bolt. Nothing to do with “holding 
finger on trigger,” you cannot do it 
that way with normal gun. 


Heavy squawk from skeeters who 
counted shot in Federal skeet load, 


found load up to standard weight but 
60 pellets short, which obviously makes 
the shot pellets heavier. Humor is that 
this is far better load than the lighter 
pellets, in fact number 9 shot is on 
ragged edge of being too light for clay 
birds, and many old-timers used to 
shoot 8’s and 71'4’s instead of number 9 
before the 1'%-ounce limit. 

Single-barrel shotgun, type of weapon 
that leaves me cold, being skeet and 
field shooter, but this Winchester ver- 
sion is a really swell gun, stocked so it 
can be shot on flying game instead of 
just on a settin’ rabbit like most of 
them, made of best steel instead of 
cast iron, easily cocked yet practically 
hammerless in looks. In .410 bore, it is 
a very sweet little toy. 

“His rifle,” says factory friend, “was 
a Stevens single-shot with a soft-steel 
barrel not too heavy, .30/40 Krag shell, 
necked down to .22—the primers were 
smeared all over the cases, I'll bet he 
was getting 70,000 pounds. Said he was 
having a lot of fun with it.” Just one of 
many—Fool-Killer must have gone on 
relief or struck for higher wages as 
being overworked. 





This old game-warden friend of mine 
comes on two kids settin’ in boat by 
bank, fishing. On appearance of warden, 
one kid beats it out of boat, runs uphill 
to beat band, with warden puffing after 
him. Finally overtakes kid, demands to 
see fishing license, which kid promptly 
produces. “What in hell did you run 
for then,” demands red-faced warden. 
“My pal didn’t have a license,” replied 
kid blandly. Did warden find pal on his 
return to boat?? Don’t be silly. 


Watch the smoke of the new Colt 
Woodsman Target in the pistol matches 
this year, we advised in story on that 
gun. 

Here’s the first puff: 

Buck Buchanan, famous pistol fixer 
of Los Angeles, who can not only fix 
‘em but shoot ’em, took the South- 
western Pistol All-Round Match at San 
Diego lately from the very torrid pizzle 
pointers of the L.A. and San Diego 
police and many other worthy per- 
formers, with .22, 38, and .45, over the 
National course and some _ slow-fire 
matches. He took the .22 National 
three-stage match with 291x300, 10 at 50 
yards, 10 each rapid and time at 25 
yards. In the two latter stages, he 
dropped just one point out of 200. Gun 
the new Woodsman Colt. 
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WATERTIGHT SEAMS 
This cross sectional view of the Ike Walton 
shows how all needle holes and seams are 
tightly sealed. Water penetration is blocked at 
every point. Also note smooth, non-seam sur- 
face inside which molds itself to shape of your 
foot. Soles can be replaced many times, makin. 

a boot for a lifetime. The Neverleak imperia 
with hard sole has same double-vamp, water- 
proof construction, 

























With occasional greasing—this famous Russell Ike Walton will 

KEEP YOUR FEET PERFECTLY DRY in any kind of wet, 

sloppy weather. And warm in cold weather! Its double vamp, 
true moccasin construction makes it, by all odds, the finest-built 
footgear you can put on your feet. 

No matter the size of your pocketbook—it doesn’t pay to skimp 
on the quality of your boots. Even your health is something to 
consider. Wet feet help only the doctor. With Russell’s—you will 
always find yourself money ahead in service rendered—plus a 

priceless lot of extra comfort, satisfaction and personal pride. 

Write for our latest catalog showing full line of boots, pacs, ski 
shoes, slippers, riding boots, etc., for men and women. If your 
dealer doesn't stock Russell’s, we can supply you direct. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
928 Wisconsin St. 





No Foot Too Hard To Fit 





BERLIN, The harder you are to fit 
WISCONSIN -—the more reason for 
coming to us. All you 


have to do is draw the 
shape of your foot on a 
special order blank we'll 
send you—give all other 
measurements requested— 
and you'll get a pair of boots 
that will give you a new idea of 
what easy-going foot comfort really 
means. 





















RE-LOADING 


Our new Catalog-Tland Book tells about fascination of making your own 
ammunition Gives ¢ te information (illustrated) on everything 
pertaining to guns 2 for copy. The 20¢ partially covers cost of 
publishing and mai the 20c will be refunded on your first order 
Canada requests set Circular on ‘‘Pacitic’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


id 25¢ 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco 






PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 


ORDER DIRECT OR Bas 


THROUGH DEALER 




















Best Results 


LET CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


@ The equipment and experi- 
ence of the world’s largest Tan- 
ners and Taxidermists will cost 
you no more—and satisfactory 
results are assured. 

Any kind of animal hide or skin tanned 
and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, gar- 






Hunt, shoot or fish in comfort. 
These high quality, khaki color, 
horse hide, wool-lined mitts 
keep hands warm — yet fingers 
are ready for instant action 
through slot in palm. Close your | 
hand, then open it. . . . Your fingers 
pop out. Deep over-lap at palm 
opening insures real warmth and 
comfort. Elastic wrist hugs pure 
wool lining snugly around wrists. 


Order now. Satisfaction guaran- | ments, etc. Taxidermy and head mounting 
teed. Give size of dress glove you | are among our specialties. We also 
regularly wear. State whether | make fur coats, fur and fur-lined 
right- or left-handed. Send money | robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 






THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


order or check. | 
| 756 Lake Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


a “St. 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. -Dept.oL-118, 45 Ogden Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 


a 





WORLD’S RECORD! 


With his Ithaca Gun Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio, 


set a world’s record of 1179 straight registered clay birds 


and 1404 straight regulation birds! Ask Joe about the Ithaca. 
Another record—the Featherlight Ithaca Repeater; only 6 lbs. in 

a 16 ga. and 6% lbs. in a 12 ga. Repeater. 
Send 10c in stamps for catalog giving gun, dog, and load information. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX10 _ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Even a sheep would 
freeze with wool 
this long 








MISTER HUNTER, there is a lot of wool 
clothing you can buy today made out of that 
kind of short, chopped up, reworked wool. 


SUPER DUX 100% wool clothing is made 
from full bodied long staple wool; this wool 
plus the SUPER DUX construction gives a 
high tensil strength to the yarn (no fabric 
is stronger than the yarn from which it is 
made) and makes a gar- 
mentthat will give rugged 
outdoor service through a 
long period of years. 

REMEMBER—every SU- 
PER DUX wool garment 
is waterproofed and guar- 
anteed to give honest 
service and satisfaction. 
Wool coats $10.00 ta $20.00 
Woo! breeches $7.50 to $12.00 
Hats, caps, vests and socks. 
FREE Four color cata- 
logue. Send 20c stamps 
or coin for waterproof 


match box—it floats— 
holds 75 matches. 


SUPER DUX CO. 22i4*uct 


Detroit, Mich. 


‘MOST POWERFUL MADE 


Made with piston 
rings. One pump 
required. Muzzle 
velocity 416 ft. 
secs. Hand honed 
trigger. Unrivalled for target— 
small game. Guaranteed Made 
in 3 models: Junior $12.50; 
) ** $22.50: Senior 
$27.50: length overall 8%” 
177 or 22 rifled barre! 























Send {0¢ Coin or Postage for New 1939 Catalog. 
From Your Dealer or Order Direct 


Sol 317 BROADWAY 
Distributors Ss. E. LASZLO NEW YORK. N.Y 
When Writing Advertisers 


Mention Outdoor Life 


TELESCOPE 
ov THRILLS , 


= 


ONLY achromatic (color-free) telescope at 
$3.75. Brings exciting scenes from miles around 
close to your eye—clear, sharp. Pocket-size (60z.). 
Rust-proof nickel. Real buy. Magnifies 8 times. 
Other models up to 45-power. Dealers, or direct, 
postpaid (or C. O. D.). WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Optical Co., 651 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK 
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Small Game You Kill but Don’t Get 


N THE April issue of OUTDOOR LIFE ap- 

peared an article by Jack O’Connor, 
“Look Before You Leave,” to which I 
would like to add my “Amen.” I am not 
a big game hunter, just an average 
sportsman who goes after squirrels, 
rabbits, quail, and pheasants as often as 
the open season and Saturday after- 
noons come together. It has been my 
experience that “look before you leave” 
is just as wholesome advice for the 
small-game hunter as it is for those who 
use the heavy artillery. 

That the ring-necked pheasant is filled 
with the will to live is not news. Paul 
Hahn and I had combed several likely 
looking fields along the Olentangy River 
in central Ohio one afternoon without 
success, when our hunt took us along the 
edge of a soggy ragweed patch beside a 
field of corn shocks. As I was picking my 
way across a particularly swampy place, a 
fine pheasant cock roared out at my left, 
headed straight off behind me. I raised 
and cocked my hammer-action 12 gauge 
single in the same motion, swung around, 
took what I considered the proper lead, 
and fired. 

Not a feather dropped; no waver or 
wobble in the flight of that bird hinted 
that I had scored a hit. Disconsolately, I 
snapped out the empty shell and re- 
placed it with a new one, all the while 
watching the bird flying strongly and 
steadily away. He must have gone about 
300 yd. when he made a sudden, desper- 
ate flurry upward, then somersaulted 
to earth. My bird was dead when I 
reached him. Two or three shot had 
punctured his lungs. It was my good 
luck that he had flown across open 
territory. 

Last fall I did my first quail hunting 
in Illinois. One afternoon I flushed a 
somewhat scattered covey, but failed to 
drop either of the two birds that gave 
me an opportunity to shoot at them. I 
noticed that these birds all flew into a 
jungle of tall weeds up a little draw, so 
I worked after them, hoping to get them 
up one atatime. Shortly after I entered 
this tangle, the familiar whirr broke out 
beside me at the right, and the quail 
headed for a near-by wood lot. I fired, 
and the bird came down in the edge of 
the weeds. 

I noted the place, reloaded, and started 
my search. For fully 20 minutes, I 
combed the undergrowth in a spot half 
the size of an ordinary room without 
finding a trace of that bird. Then I 
started circling, gradually extending 
the area I was examining. A second 
quail flew out, and dropped dead when 
I fired. Shortly another appeared, and 
met the same fate. 

A rabbit scampered up the hillside, 
only to roll end-over-end as my gun 
boomed. But still I was not satisfied. I 
continued circling, and, about an hour 
after the first quail had disappeared into 
the weeds, I found him—by stepping 
on him! 

One morning Ken Kessler and I took 
our rifles and started a hunt for fox 
squirrels. I took a stand in a clump of 
beeches where the sign was good, and 
waited. Finally I spotted a bushy-tail, 
high in a thick beech some distance 
away. It was a long shot, even with my 
‘scope, but it might be the best chance 
I'd get, as there were other hunters in 
that timber, moving around and keeping 
the game scared. So I put the cross 
hairs on the squirrel’s shoulder and fired. 





The plunk of the bullet sounded like a 
hit, but the squirrel didn’t fall out of the 
tree. A few minutes later I saw him 
moving among the branches, but I didn’t 
get another shot. Before I left that part 
of the timber, I circled under the beech. 
A bushy tail hung limply over a large 
limb about 25 ft. up. I had to climb that 
big beech tree to get old foxy, but I was 
glad I had looked. 

Then there was the time Paul Hahn 
and I were working a ravine in the 
Olentangy River region. Paul had had a 
good day; my own luck had been poor. 
Paul was on the floor of the little valley, 
and I was scrambling along the hillside 
when a cottontail took out for dear life 
ahead of me. I fired just before he 
vanished around a slight bend in the hill. 

Paul called from below that bunny 
was bounding on ahead of us. I was 
more puzzled than disgusted, because I 
had shot with that confident feeling 
that I was doing it just right. We 
started a thorough search of that ravine, 
and found my rabbit about 100 yd. 
farther on, lying dead not 4 ft. from a 
ground-hog hole! 

Another day Dan Carothers and ft had 
one of those disheartening times when 
you hunt all the likely and unlikely 
places, kick all brush piles, logs, and 
clumps of grass both too big and too 
small to hide a rabbit, all to no avail. 
We were several yards apart, in a timber 
well-filled with undergrowth, when sud- 
denly the first rabbit of the day bounced 
out of a clump of grass. 

There was no sign of a wobble or 
change of gait as I fired, the bunny 
continued down into a small, brush- 
fillea guiley. Thinking there might be 
some chance of chasing him out of the 
brush, I called for Dan to come over 
and stay on the bank while I raised a 
rumpus in the jungle. Much kicking and 
thrashing around produced no rabbit, 
SO we gave it up. 

I climbed out of the ditch, and we 
started hunting higher ground again, 
when suddenly, almost at my feet, I saw 
a dead cottontail. It was my rabbit all 
right, limp and warm, but dead. An 
autopsy showed that shot had reached 
his lungs. He had run into the ravine 
and out again, stopping only when blood- 
filled lungs had allowed death to over- 
take him. 

How often we mortally wound game, 
when we think we've missed, we'll never 
know, but for my part, I’m convinced 
that it’s good practice to look before you 
leave, as Jack O’Connor advises, in 
small-game hunting too.—G. R. Yohe. 


Oil-Trapped Ducks 


ASTE oil, on the surface of the 
water, takes an annual toll of 
countless ducks. Gannet Rock, 


in the Bay of Fundy, is the latest to re- 
port this menace. As many as 15 ducks, 
their breasts and flight feathers matted 
with the gummy oil, have been found by 
one person in one day. 

This oil is pumped into the water 
from ships passing out of the bay. It is 
believed that this discharge of oil results 
also in the spoiling of thousands of 
herring for food purposes. As a solution 
to the problem, the New Brunswick 
Fish and Game Protective Association 
suggests that ships be required to dis- 
charge their waste oil after leaving the 
bay. 
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Now you can carry your 
OWN game—and still hunt 
in your shirt sleeves or 
wear your favorite jacket 
Your arms are completely 
free for quick swinging 
your going is light—vyet 
you have as much pocket 
anv hunting coat. Game pocket in rear is 
four pheas- 
Side pockets are extra large for shells, tobacco 
leash, et Made of heavy, finest quality gaber 
ne. leather reinforced. Wide, adjustable suspenders 
le of sueded calfskin. A really fine game bag that 
| last you a lifetime. Made in 2 sizes—MEDIUM 
t measures 36 to 40 and LARGE for 41 to 46 
Price $4.75 postpaid (plus duty in Canada). Send 
eck, money order, or pay postman upon arrival. Money 
awk if not satisfied, absolutely guaranteed. Mail your 
rder at once being sure to state size wanted. 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 
Makers of ‘*Mid-Western’’ Sport Togs 


T as in 
ned with blood-proof material and holds 

















AT FACTORY 


PRICES 





lighest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED 
! waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap 
when open for Robe x Lael when used for 





x &4 


ng. Special feature Air mattress pocket, side wall 

flaps on 52” shelter -h alf ( “ompact Costs less than 

wool bags! Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 

a _ with w arm NEW ‘Wes tern Wool filling, regular 
$17 alue, $10.95 O0.D. Write for Circular 


$ v Shipped C 
ALL "BAG Ss ‘GU ARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105S.W. HARRISON ST 









PORTLAND, ORE 








SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Used Colt 32 or 380 Automatic Pistol—$12.50; 
Used Colt 25 Automatic Pistol $10.50; Used 
Smith & Wesson 32 or 38 Special Pistol $17.50; 
Send for our FREE Catalog 
Get our prices on rifles and shotguns. 
ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 

















Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
etely rewritten—new edition just published. All of 
p-to-date information on new arms, ammunitions 

and shooting. Authoritative analysis of the best 

mall game, vermin, deer, and big game includ 
y elephants. Also latest developments in Shotguns. 
ges and cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 118 
Sadieun Life, 353 Fourt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


fles for s 








Big Game Hunting 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition 
for hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big 
horn sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, 
nd grizzly bear. Preparations for a big game 
hunt—startling revelations about the cloth- 
ing and equipment necessary, guides, etc. 
96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Dept. 118. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Take the Strain 
Off Your Eyes 


(Continued from page 52) 


This does no harm when the 
are young and keen, but there comes 
a time to most of us when we do not 
focus readily on two objects, one very 


eyes 


close, one in the distance. If such a 
shooter can see the muzzle of his gun 
distinctly, he will see the mark he is 


firing at less distinctly, and seeing the 
mark is of prime importance. 

There is another system of shooting 
or aiming for such a man, which he 
had better acquire while there’s time. 

How near can you come to hitting 
things or placing a pattern without see- 
ing the gun at all? Can you place a 
pattern accurately from what is called 
instinct, but is really a trained habit or 
a trained judgment? With such an in- 
stinct a man never sees his gun when 
it is fired. He just sees his mark. He 
can shoot at a stationary mark, not see- 
ing his gun, yet knowing precisely where 
the charge has landed. It is the same 
when shooting at a flying mark. He may 
shoot high or low, too far ahead or too 
far back, but he will know exactly 
where the pattern struck. 

Once the knack of shooting without 
seeing the gun is mastered, it is a great 
help to eyes that are beginning to fail. 
The eyes now have just one focus and 
just one job, that of seeing the mark. 
It is the acme of shotgun training, de- 
mands a lot of practice, and should be 
started early. No snap-shooting is de- 
manded, but the old swing is to be main- 
tained. The only requirement is a per- 
fect knowledge of where the load will 
hit, gained from what you know about 
yourself and the gun. 


HAVE tested a lot of guns and am- 

munition at a stationary mark, and 
some of the guns would be hard kick- 
ers, punishing the face. I lifted my face 
well above the stock, and, once accus- 
tomed to that gun, could hit the center 
of the target just as well by knowing 
where the gun would shoot as by seeing 
it aimed there. Aim is taken a bit more 
quickly because there is no slowing up 
to get the line of the rib, which helps 
the old lads to maintain the shooting 
time of their younger days. 

There is an odd factor in vision, which 
a man may notice in himself, if he is 
observant. A half a dozen years ago, 
I was hunting deer pretty steadily. A 
young man with keen eyes hunted with 
me often. I could shoot a rifle better 
than he could, but he could see a deer 
first unless it was moving. It was his 
habit to point a deer out to me, where- 
upon I would shoot. I noticed that, 
when I did spot the beast, I saw it just 
as clearly as he did. By and by, I doped 
it all out. In glancing about, his eyes 
focused instantly on anything that hap- 
pened to attract his attention. Mine did 
not. I had to stare at an object for a 
brief time before my eyes would focus 
on it clearly. That was a result of age, 
and a weakening of the focusing muscles 
of the eye, rather than a dimming of 
the vision. This weakening of the mus- 
cles that focus the eyes takes place 
long before vision is hurt materially 
and is the reason we have to wear 
glasses to read. 

It has been said that an old man tends 
to straighten his gun stock or to shoot 
with less drop of stock. I am inclined 

(Continued on page 62) 








WIN 


with These Winners 


What's your handicap? If it’s a badly balanced, 
ak fitted, or loose-shooting gun, get rid of 
Trade it in at your dealer's for one of the 





sie Hunter-made Guns. Backed by a half- 
century reputation and built by master crafts- 
men who take untold pride in their art, these 
guns win high distinction for their owners at 
skeet, trap, field and long-range shooting. 






L. C. SMITH GUNS 


The Choice of Champions 
In the world’s great shooting events L. C. 
Smiths score an imposing record of wins. They 
shoot where you point them—they never shoot 
loose! Nine grades of regular and featherweight 

all re with the L. C. Smith 
Rotary Bolt, and available with the Hunter 
)ne-Trigger. Priced from $43.20 to $1289. Also 
L. C. Smiths built to y i 
custom-made guns. 


models, 





L. C. Smith Ideal Grade 


A general-purpose gun that is exceptionall 
popular. Choice of all the wanted gauges, puree 
ing .410 calibre, with proof- tested London Steel 
barrels. All working parts of Chrome Vanadium 
A beautiful model that’s a win- 
the best of company.......... 


Steel 


G02 









The Gun That “Can Take It”’ 
Especially built for a heavy load but handles 
fast. Its L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt prevents it 
from shooting loose. A perfectly balanced gun 
in all desired gauges, including .410 calibre. 
All w —— parts of Chrome Vanadi- $30 15 
um Steel. And its price is only...... F 





THE FULTON GUN 


Just as Good as It Looks 
A handsome-looking gun—and built to do a 
grand job of shooting. It is strong, durable 
and reliable. All working parts of Chrome 
Vanadium Steel. 12, 16, or 20-gauge, OF .410 


Compare this gun with any 7 00 
around thirty dollars. The Fulton is 


ONE BOE ONIN 25.5. tied ante rane ce sie 25.00 
FREE! Send a for beauti- 
e fully illustrated, full- 


color catalog. It’ mee Paste cou- 
pon or write your request-—o0 


Calibre. 


cy 


penny post card, if you wish. 
Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Depe. L118, 
Fulton, N.Y Western Repre- 


Linforth, 420 


sentative: Pau! S$ 
sco, Calif.) 


Market St., San Franc: 





oi NTER ARMS ees INC. 

I Lii8, FULTON, N_Y., U.S.A. 
P pase i me your free aed on Huoter-made Guns. 
NAME — = — oink 
ADDRESS — _ - 
Cit Ye STATE 


HUNTER-MADE GUNS 


L.C.SMITH *« HUNTER * FULTON 
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Tour aiian too, will be correctly eupeeet 
if you usea... 


WESTON Exposure Meter 


He had his camera, and like all wise sportsmen 
he also had his WESTON Exposure Meter. Thus, 
every picture he took was correctly exposed ... 
a perfect picture. Each picture you take with 
your camera can be perfect, too, if you use a 
WESTON. Just point it at the scene, and it gives 
you the correct camera settings to use... any 
place, any time, and for any type of camera or 
film. It’s inexpensive, and its pocket size makes 
it ideal for sportsmen’s use. From now on, be 
sure of each shot be- 
fore you shoot, by us- 
ing a WESTON. See it 
at all photo dealers, 
or send coupon for 
interesting literature. 





Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
645 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, J. 


Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meters. 





- For Every Kind of 
Game 







e 
Now Equipped 
with New Safety 
Firing Pin, Patented, 
and New Speed Lock. 
Twelve calibre for every 
Sporting Need. Send for Cat 


alog. vvtaat, oe up 
















Other calibres built to orc 
H. & D. FOL ‘SOM ARMS CO. “ 


312 Brest ay, New York Y 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Est. 1897 
2314N N. |. 16th th St., Phila., | Pa.: | 





York Representative 
iN 











When Writing A Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpooR LIFE 








GUNS, CAMERAS, ETC. 
, [0% DOWN - 107% A MONTH 


B SHOWN AND PRICED @& 








AND CATALOG, !x12", 
140 pages, 425 illustra- 
tions. Compiled by Col. 
Whelen. Every outdoor 
sporting need. Newest 
models of leading 

makers. Expert 25c 
advice, payment 
terms, etc. Send for your pest 
copy. Was 50c. NOW paid 
NEW CAMERA CATALOG, gives complete description 


latest models, advice on how to choose, terms 1 
cotn or stadmpe 















NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 0-48, 1255 25th St.. N.W., Washingfon, D. C. 








Off Your Eyes 


(Continued from page 61) 


to think this is true. If so, it must be 
from the habit of instinctive aiming— 
knowing where the pattern is to go 
without seeing the barrels. In that case, 
raising the comb would prevent the rib 
from coming into the line of sight, which 
would otherwise break up this style of 
aiming. 

What would happen if the shooter al- 
ways had used a straight stock I do 
not know. He could not very well 
straighten his stock if it had never had 
more than a 2-in. drop. This reminds 
me of what the editor of an English 
sporting magazine said to a young man. 

The latter had been expressing his 
preference for a game gun weighing 
less than 6 lb., and the editor asked him 
what he would do when age led him to 
prefer a lighter gun, his gun now being 
as light as he could get it. 

It is clear by this time that I’m deal- 
ing largely with the veteran shot, the 
man who is not quite so spry as he used 
to be. There is a reason for this. Youth 
has many amusements, some of which 
have passed the old man by. But, if he 
is a shooting man, shooting is the one 
thing that never grows old. Like an 
old horse, he may be a bit stiff in his 
joints, but warm him up, and no day 
will prove so long that he cannot main- 
tain the pace. Probably he has heard 
that every man remains dead a long 
time, and, so long as he has a kick left 
in him, he is going to kick himself 
through the cover after woodcock and 
grouse. Long life to him. 

As for the younger man, he’s not going 
to be a kid all his life. The day will 
come when his eyes will find the task of 
focusing on two objects at once too 
much for them. My advice to him is 
to start to learn instinctive shooting 
now.—Chas. Askins. 


Sportsman's 14 Points 


HE Kentucky Game and Fish Divi- 
| si offers the following 14 points for 

the earnest consideration of all who 
would call themselves sportsmen: 

1. Game and fish belong to every one. 

2. Get permission from the landown- 
er to fish and enjoy your holiday in 
peace. 

3. You can believe in trespass signs 
without being superstitious. 

4. The word “sportsman” is dubious 
unless you can truly add the word “gen- 
tleman.” 

5. Respect the laws of man and na- 
ture and you'll respect yourself. 

6. Take only your legal share of fish 
and game in season. 

7. Familiarize yourself with the game 
laws and abide by them. 

8. Realize that limits on birds and 
fish are fixed for good and obvious rea- 
sons. 

9. Unload your gun before entering 


your car. 
10. A fool and his gun are soon de- 
parted. 
11. Carelessness can be abolished by 
thoughtfulness. 


12. A gate’s efficiency depends on its 
being closed. 

13. Fire is a menace, and only God 
can make a tree. 

14. Insure future wildlife by creating 
interest among our young people. 


= 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a brand-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his a activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
le; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
ictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; seuapeomng, Saeneregne: Pictures For 
The Magazines; andscape Dollars; Selling 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing and 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Solvening, SNe DhessqeegSe: Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; —. = ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography; Movie Profits ; 
Coloring, re etc.; Invisible 

Magic; What About Stereo Photography? ; 
ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 
We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 


publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 118 


353 Fourth Avenue, New Yor! 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 


NAME 





CITY 
Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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Better Photos LET’ER RAIN - Let’eR BLOW - Let’ER SNOW 
of Flying Birds 
MidVestera 


(Continued from page 47) 
WATERPROOF 


LEATHER 
HUNTING TOGS 











canvasback, whether they’re near or far. 

Unless a shutter can clip off a 1/500- 
second speed, it cannot stop speeding 
birds such as ducks, geese, grouse, or 
pheasants. Of course, the angle of flight 
has a great deal to do with it. Incom- 
ing birds are relatively slow in action 
and outgoing birds taken from the rear, 
also may be stopped with slow shutter 
speed. 

To be concrete: If I were photograph- 
ing brant as they came in low toward 
shore, I would expect to get their bodies 

-not their wings—at a speed as low as 
1/100 second. But, if they were passing 
at right angles at, say, thirty yards, I 
would need about 1/500 to stop them 
nicely. It is always better to get a sharp 
picture of a bird some distance away 
than it is to try for a close-up and get 
only a fuzzy blob on the film. Most flight 
pictures must be enlarged somewhat in 
the printing and fuzzy negatives do not 
enlarge. 


* showing fulllineof J 
at d-Western Out- 
x G armente in- 






rain other leath- 
including Genuine 
Buc kskin Line includes 
si — mits, hunting 
ncases,trap coats, 
7 jac seers, A o garments for 
./ women. Factory-direct price 
e list, actual samples of leather 
? and order blank will come 
with catalog 
VV HEN the wind is whistling around your collar and that 
lrizzle turns into an icy blast from the North—this 
“Mid-Western”’ Ww aterproof Leather outfit will give you a million dollars worth 
of weather-resisting ¢ fort. N ther hunting outfit gives you such all-around 
protection an oe life el e Ec au ip yourself with this waterproof horsehide Coat 
and Bre eche , and be prepared to take any weather as it comes—train, shine, gale, 
or blizzard! 































Lea SP en fgnen WATERPROOF 

This exclusive horsehi is guaranteed absolutely waterproof. It will stay 
soft an d plia ble no matt ! often it becomes wet Burr-and-briar-proof ; mos- 
quito-proof; an d it up in thorny brush or ‘“‘hard-going’’ places as only the 
best in leather can eight and windproof. Nothing like it for warmth with 
wool underclo hit n t th t time, garments in this leather are equally com- 
fortable in temperatures as high as 60 to 70 degrees with light clothing under- 
neath “Dat k olive drab 


HE quality of daylight available for 

this sort of photography is a matter 
of geography. In parts of America that 
are blessed with a dry atmosphere and 
clear sunshine, things are easy. Though 
seashore or lake-shore light is usually 
strong, owing to the amount of reflected 
light, the humidity along the coasts off- 





mosT ECONOMICAL AT FACTORY-DIRECT PRICES 
Most hunters will ¢ a lifetime of wear out of a Mid-Western Waterproof 
Leather Outfit. That means only a very low yearly cost for solid comfort and 
vor clothing. By dealing ‘‘Direet-to-Consumer’’ we are 








sets this advantage. But do not suppose able t gi you mad leasure garments—guaranteed to fit—at most 
that the birds must always be in full reasonable prices. W¢ positively that you'll find a Mid-Western 
; li Th : ol t ‘. ff a . outfit the best hunting investment you 
sunlight. ey are often effective as MADE TO YOUR MEASURE. Mid-Western Leather Garments are Ye? made. 


silhouettes against an interesting sky. tailor-made to your individual measure. Garments that are made to last 





, ; » for years should be made to fit the man who wears the Our If 

You can get a cloudy sky in almost any measuring order blanks are so easy to use that you can have yourself | 
light, provided there is detail or variety measured up by anyone in your home or office in a few n inuté We even 
FE P send you the tape measure. Regular build, fat, thin, tall or short—it 
in the clouds. A plain, blue sky leaves makes no difference. Give us correct measurements and we'll guarantee 
birds sharp-cut against a void. Few Senge aa iiiia eee 5 Ani 

‘ a a ° P P . A post card or letter will bring cata- 
flight pictures are interesting without log, actual samples of leather, price list, order blank and tape pas on 
a background of some sort of cloud to Write at once and get all set for opening day 
break the dull white. BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 601 FOX AVE. BERLIN, WIS. 





P P Mak lity Leather Good ) 5 
Here is the ideal day and scene as I akers of Quality Leather Coods for over 65 Years 


once found it: The prairies in late Sep- 
tember, with wheat shocks standing tall - — — 

in the endless fields; a fair northwest When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor “ae 
breeze and bright sunshine and light, 
drifting clouds; a good stool of goose ——————<—$<— a 


le tfull d in th tubbl 
comes nomeay SEnenaee Seine seats YOU GETMeze LIKE TO SHOOT? 

































by lake. Like my two comrades I was D 
y J ) ‘ o you enjoy hunting or target - shooting 
hidden in a shock blind, when those FOR YOUR FURS FROM FOX with rifles, revolvers or shotguns? 
o ies” i or 32 yes »p th ° ° 
gg gp mag aift ancl sao country have shipped their. furs to If so, send nine cents in stamps for 
7EORGE got ighes orices 
with the ona while the prema “cn ond, ovate iextra'on shipments of 850 sample copy of THE retecesarerone 
sete ; FOX for top prices plus that 5/ RIFLEMANexclusively aboutgunsan 
mered away with their guns. bonus. No bandling or commission . ‘a : 
: charges. FREE: Trappers Hand Book, shooting. Advance information on the 
= Shippi r ) c N ork 
. hae "a. film poalewey eee aotee Tit “DRALERS "AND COLL LEC newest guns, latest loads, most modern 
= , = oO consignments . . . 
oo “yp & P 24 to sell for your account. Buyer pays | hunting and shooting equipment. 


our commissions. Our outlets with 


were unusual, and one of them was a 


gem. There was the whole, startled ee clan ae emek Wee | National Rifle Association 
flock, sharp against a clouded sky, one GEORGE I. FOX CORPORATION 855 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


gunner plain above his shock with his | _ 117 W. 30th Street New York LT a 


gun feeling for a victim for the second 
barrel as the first bird hurtled down over 

the shocks. For a brief moment, I gloat- R S D b | t L D Sco pe Mou nts 
ed over that negative as I held it before 

the light. 

Then I put the precious film to wash 
in the basin with the tap running. Ten 
minutes later, I came back to gloat 
again. When I held it up to the light, 
the oblong was blank—I had turned on 
the hot tap! 

Yes, there will be fumbles and bun- 
gles and disappointments. But the ad- 

















BRIDGE TYPE JUNIOR 





> is At last, a really high-class mount at a price 
ee of S camere over & shotgun = Endorsed by leading arms and scope manu- =o reach of everyone. For Weaver and 
that, when you do get an exceptional facturers as the simplest and most reliable milar scopes containing intern: y elev: — oe 
i i i i i 1 mount obtainable. For most sporting rifles. justme nt. Extremely low, rigid, simple, an 
plstune, % Wes remake qoeneens Se Senet Prices $20 and up. positive. Prices $8 and $10. 


over through your lifetime—a thrill that 
a mounted specimen, however imposing, Ask YOUR Dealer—or WRITE for folder 


can scarcely equal. | REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 3311 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
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AIDPEWA 


BOOTS FOR a PURPOSE 


bode? 


we RTS 
BOOTS 


Of the finest selected leather — 
double tanned for greatest pli- 
ability and moisture resistance! 
Made by master boot craftsmen 
to exacting measurements. 
Available in every standard 
style, size and height for men 

‘and women, boys and girls. 


» Trail-Wise Hunters Choose 
the Original Chippewa 


Sportsmen who insist on 
perfect footwear de- 
mand ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWAS. No 
other boot provides so 
much in comfort, durability and smart 
oppearance Ag bm 7—  anianeed 
S have been trail-teste 
CHIPPEWA repeatedly under the most trying con- 
BOOTS... ditions. For the real sportsman the 
Get them from best is none too good — and the pest 
yourlocaldealer boot is the ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
or writeforillus- 
trated catalog. 





















Be sure youget 
ORIGINAL 














AIRFLATE DECOYS 


Airtight, handy, light weight and 
last for years. Carry 
1 to 6 doz. in hunt- 
ing coat. Life like 
trong canvas with 
durable rubber in- 
ner-tube 


AIRFLATE DECOY CO. Dept Bhan 171 














A Protect 


Guns and Duffle 
~*~ GARDNER & GUN CABINET 


“ Every sportsman will ap- 
i 6preciate the advantage of 
ppesey ae 
is equipment Investme 
with an attractive, practical 
Gardner Cabinet. Model DS 
40, illustrated, has ample room 
or 4 oe shelf capacity. 
$s 63’°x34’"x12"", Heavy steel, 
electrie welded. ne ~~ on 
handles, hinges. 
brown enamel finish. Built in 
lock, $1.00 extra. Endorsed by 
leading sportsmen everywhere. 
} Thousands in use. At leadin 
dealers—or order direct. Sen 
money order for prompt ship- 
ment. Write for illustrated 
free, creer folder. aconge 


Mtg.C Co, 111 Barstow, Horic 



































VALUE PROVED 


In every event at the Tulsa National Skeet 
Shoot the winning gun used a Cutts Comp. 


In the All-Gauge match 87° of single barrel 
guns were Comp equipped as were 33 of 35 
prize winners. Even in the sub-small bore 
match 57° carried the Comp. The Comp 
helps you to better skeet and hunting. Write 
for free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 

















the jack streaked past, and let fly. The 
jack flip-flopped and crumpled in a 
clump of soap weed. 

No stopping to pick up the rabbits. 
Let the men who had taken on the col- 
lection job do that. Before we were back 
in the car, one of the riders, with a half 
dozen jacks already dangling at his sad- 
dle, had retrieved the rabbit the gov- 
ernor had popped. 

A mile up the road we stopped. Here 
was our open space in the line. 

“Here comes the line, yonder,” the 
governor said. Then, turning to me, he 


added, “You take my 16 gauge. Here's 
a box of shells. I’m using my over-and- 
under.” 


“I’m shooting pictures for the first 
lap,” I replied. “Hunt later, after I’ve 
got some stuff on film.” 


HE line was hitting it across the 

swale to the next rise. Some one 
yelled. A rabbit popped up, a gun blazed, 
the rabbit stacked. Almost under our 
feet a flock of twenty prairie chickens 
jumped into the sky. Instinctively a 
half dozen guns were raised. Then the 
men stood, just watching them sky- 
rocket. In all that drive, chickens and 
pheasants were safe as a time vault. 
That indicates the sporting quality of 
those hunters on the drive. Not one bird 
was killed along that whole great, clos- 
ing circle. 

“Get him!” cried Dean Henry. A jack 
had started. Isham, who was beyond 
the governor, let him have it. Almost in 
the same moment, Dr. Watson, over on 
the rise to the north, spotted another 
jack; a clean, sure shot. 

Governor Ammons got another shot 
as we started up the next rise. It wasn’t 
too clean—the rabbit crawled. The line 
was moving fast. To go back would put 
a man well behind the advancing line, 
but he went back, saying things about 
anyone who would leave crippled game, 
and finished his job on that jack. 

I'd shot out the film in my camera, 
and had to stop to reload. By the time 
I'd done that, the line was a quarter of 
a mile ahead. Dean Henry’s son came 
by in a car, and I hooked a ride. Off on 
one side was a big truck, taking the rab- 
bits as the men on foot picked them up. 
A lumber wagon was farther on. A 
couple of cowboys rode by, yelling warn- 
ings to our side of the line to slow up. 
We had to wait for the south side and 
the west line to come in to meet at the 
center flag. The cowboys kept circling 
to hold the lines in a fairly regular out- 
line. I caught up with Isham, Henry, 
and the governor as the line slowed. 

“Get started, boys.” A rider had come 
by to put our side of the circle in mo- 
tion again. Guns boomed as soon as we 
moved. Every weed patch shelled out 
jacks. 

“Why don’t you shoot?” the governor 
asked me. “You better get into it.” 

I took a handful of shells and prepared 
to do my share of powder burning. 
Something was wrong. I wrestled with 
the shells, then yelled to the governor. 
A bit ahead, Dr. Watson was trying to 
get a double as two jacks jumped. 
Things were getting feverish as the cir- 
cle closed. 

“Judas Priest!” exclaimed the gover- 
nor, as he tried to load the gun I had 
carried from the car with the shells he 
had given me. “These are 12 gauge 


Jack-Rabbit Round-Up 


(Continued from page 35) 


shells and that gun you’ve got is a 16!” 

I suppose it was a comical situation, 
but it didn’t seem too humorous just 
then. I’d lugged 12 gauge shells and a 
16 gun two miles at least, expecting to 
throw in on the final shooting, and here 
I was, stumped. 

“What’ll you do if one of these jacks 
gets mean and turns on you?” demanded 
the governor, wiping tears of laughter 
from his eyes. “You'll be absolutely 
helpless.” 

“T’ll just have to take my life in my 
hands and go on shooting with the lens,” 
I said. 

There was little time for kidding. The 
pick-up trucks and wagons were push- 
ing in behind us, the line was moving, 
the rabbits were leaping out of the cover 
ahead, and the bombardment was con- 
tinuous. The hunt was moving on me- 
thodically. You had to keep thinking of 
the damage the long ears did to keep 
closing in on them in such a relentless 
death drive. 

A coyote got up on a ridge as we halt- 
ed again at the command of the riders. 
He ran over a grassy ridge, saw the line 
coming from the opposite side, and cut 
back. Dodged. Hid. 

Off to one side, a light delivery truck 
came bouncing crazily over the prairie. 
A dog pack tugged at their leashes as 
the trainer held them in the truck. The 
dogs had already accounted for two 
coyotes on the farther side of the drive. 
They were eager to go again. But the 
coyote on the ridge slammed into a sec- 
tion of the line where a dozen ready 
guns fired. 

Then the line halted again. The south 
side wasn’t coming in fast enough. Over 
in a basin, hedged with low mounds, we 
could see the flag that marked the cen- 
ter. Beyond that, on the side of the 
hill, there was a line of parked cars at 
least 200 yards long. The cars had come 
in back of the closing circle, and now 
were waiting for the finish. The line be- 
gan to move forward slowly and relent- 
lessly once more. 

“Here they come,” said Dr. Watson, 
over to one side. Isham, who was close 
by, blazed at a bunny that streaked 
toward him. The line was moving on 
our side as the tiny dots of the men on 
the south rim of the slope began to top 
the ridge and advance straight upon the 
flag. 


VERYWHERE inside the circle there 

were rabbits jumping. The lines were 
so close now that the hunters began to 
let the game through, shooting as it 
streaked toward open country. Where 
there had been a man on line every 100 
yards or so at the start, the hunters 
were now only a few paces apart. It 
was the clean-up and it took only a few 
minutes. Some one yelled that it was 
all over. The line wavered, broke, and 
then scattered. 

Over by the center flag, at a big cattle 
truck, two white-aproned legionnaires 
commenced serving grub. From every 
quarter of the circle, the hunt broke 
toward the coffee and sandwiches of- 
fered. It was a whole-hearted stampede. 
The hunt suddenly became a mixture of 
old-home week, picnic lunch, and gen- 
eral pow-wow. Cowboys, girls, ranchers, 
Nebraskans, Kansans, legionnaires were 
milling all over the knoll. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Jack-Rabbit Round-Up 


(Continued from page 64) 


Some one shouted, “The auction is 
starting.” The crowd moved over to 
where the trucks and wagons had 
dumped the bag of the day. A mound 
of jack rabbits was stacked nearly hip 
high. There were five coyotes in the 
bunch, and the bidding started on them 
before the rabbits were even offered by 
the auctioneer. 

The top on the coyotes was $7. Then 
the rabbits were auctioned. They 
brought five and a quarter cents each. 
There were 2,000 rabbits in the pile. The 
money went to the Legion. The buyers 
take the rabbit pelts, selling them to 
furriers. When you see an imitation 
seal coat next winter, it may be one of 
the pelts from the Wray Legion’s three- 
state drive. The rabbit meat is frozen 
solid, then sold to fox farmers for feed. 
It is something to know that there is no 
waste of game in one of these pest-con- 
trol drives on the destructive black- 
eared jacks. 

The afterglow fanned above the Con- 
tinental Divide as we rolled west past 
Barr Lake twenty miles out from Den- 
ver. The wintering ducks were scooting 
through the dusk, out from the lake to 
the cornfields. In almost every section 
of the sky to the west we could see the 
wedges of waterfowl heading for the 
feeding grounds. Lights in ranch houses 
made dots of mellow glow in the velvet 
evening. We all were tired and silent as 
the car sped along over the pavement. 
3ut we knew that the ranchers would be 
thankful because the numbers of the 
range pests that make things tougher 
than they are ordinarily had been re- 
duced. And, in spite of such drives, 
there'll be hordes of black-eared jacks 
eating the crops on that same land 
next season. They may even be so 
numerous that there’ll be another drive. 

If hunting by driving doesn’t keep 
the bunnies below the pest level, some 
one will begin to talk of poisoning them. 
For that reason, sportsmen join these 
jack-rabbit drives without feeling they’re 
lowering huntsman standards so much 
as a hair. It is sound conservation and 
control. It’s a day in the field, fast shoot- 
ing, a gathering of outdoorsmen. You 
see the dawn come up glowing out of the 
east, feel the prairie wind on your 
cheeks, get leg weary, shoulder sore, 
hungry, and, after the day is over, there 
is the afterglow closing the curtains on 
a day of action. 


Game Warden Baffled 


AME warden W. H. Casey, of Okla- 

homa, is in a quandary. “One day 
recently,” he says, “a farmer and his 
hired hand near Ponca City, Okla., were 
going through the woods, and one of 
them kicked a brush pile. Out came a 
young squirrel which ran up a tree, di- 
rectly over the farmer’s hired hand. It 
then jumped out, landing on the boy’s 
right leg, and squarely into the small 
ruler pocket in his overalls. He had a 
wrench in his hand, and pulled the 
squirrel out by the tail, and hit it on the 
head with the wrench.” It all happened 
so fast that no one stopped to think 
whether or not a game law was being 
violated. Casey doesn’t yet know 
whether he should have arrested the lad. 
The case has been referred to the Okla- 
homa Game and Fish Department, but 
no decision has been reached on this 
problem as yet. 
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THE MOST EXCLUSIVE BINOCULAR AVAILABLE 


19 t b ol Over-run of a special order 
0 e $ for a U. S. Department, made 
to government specifications. Only 36 of these glasses 
have ever been sold to individual purchasers. Magni- 
fying power, 8 times. Enormous 56 mm. objective 
lenses provide a light-gathering power unequalled in 
binocular history. Astonishing clarity even at night, 
for rain or haze. Moisture-proof, dust-proof. Decided- 
ly rugged, to withstand abuse. Handsomely finished, 
Finest optical quality attainable. Sent on week’s trial, 
through dealer or to purchaser direct; immediate re- 
fund upon return oa maged. Etched nameplate on 
binocular and on sole-leather case after on, 
Guaranteed in writing for life of purchaser. $150.00 
each. Please make checks payable to: 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL 


712 LOMB PARK ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 




























PENDLETON is official shirt of 
Sun Valley. 
Guides 


Resort guides find Pendletons can’t 











PENDLETON 


be beat for warmth and action freedom 


Pendleton Shirts are standard equipment for hunters, 
fishermen, guides. If a man is wearing a Pendleton 
Shirt you can tell he’s an outdoor man. No other 
shirt feels so free and easy, so soft and unconfining. 
Made of virgin fleece western wools. $5 to $10 at 
better stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct. *Inset: Taylor Williams, chief guide, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Portland, Oregon 





atalog—sample fabrics—name of nearest dealer. 
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DULE re came 


with a MOSSBERG SCOPE 





Se 


Model 5M4 Internal Ad- $H45* 
justment Scope (4 power) 


Scope hugs the barrel closely —the way 
most shooters want it. (High mount — 
Model 8M4 — if you prefer. ) Internal ad- 
justments with patented “click” screws. 
Elevation set automatically 25 yds. to 100 
yds. And that’s only half the story. You 
must = the scope or our catalogue to fully 
appreciate this remarkable instrument. 






Model RF-1 Automatic Range 10°" 
Finder Scope - « « (4 power) 

This one is a marvel. Simple and prac- 
tical as can be — yet brand new. You sight 
and — with a twist of the fingers — your 
elevation is set automatically. You just 
about can't miss ! 


@ an Model 9R Double Reticule 5630" 

\/ Seope . . . (4 power) 

as hat will you have, post or cross hairs? 

Well, here’s the on/y scope that gives you 

both — and the Mossbergs give you that ex- 

tra feature at the price of an ordinary scope. 

(“Slightly higher west of the Rockies) 

All Mossherg rifles are drilled and tapped for Mossberg 
Scopes, and these scopes can readily be fitted to most 
other rifles on the market. See them at your local 
dealer’s and be sure to send for free Mossberg catalogue. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


2049 Greene Street, New Haven, | ay a 








No. 96 
Plaid 


Warm Wool...Mountain Made 


ET yourself the warmth, comfort, good looks 
¥ and long wear of Woolrich Shirts. Real 
mountaineer and woodsman styles and pat- 
terns. Big and medium plaids, little checks, 
plain colors. Pure wool, sturdy flannels, ker- 
seys. Choice of weights. Cut full. Properly 
pre-shrunk. Button or zipper front. Lined col- 
lars, won’t dog-ear. . .. Get yours at your 
dealer’s. Or order direct. Woolrich Wool Hunt- 
ing Clothes Catalog Free. Address Dept. O.L. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros.—Est. 1830 
Woolrich, Penna. 








Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mitten coats and moccasins made from 
your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty 

Write for catalog it’s free 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


NLETTED GU 



































REQUIRE ABOUT 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 





Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield, 
Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Lebe! , Winchester 52 and 54, 
Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Restocking folder free. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP.2” [''0 Av: 


York. N.Y 
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Four clips and the cylinder under the muzzle adapt this gun to shoot 22 differ- 
ent kinds of ammunition, which also can be used in the other cylinders shown 





Mu 


F YOU happen to be one of 
| those men who like, at least 
occasionally, to handle and 
shoot one of the big-bore handguns, and 
if, moreover, you are the owner of one of 
the Smith & Wesson double-action Army 
45 revolvers, commonly known as the 
1917 model, you may have wondered 
whether it was possible, or practical, by 
reboring the cylinder, to shoot the old- 
time Colt cartridge. The combination of 
interchangeable cylinders and clips I 
have worked out enables you to do this. 
Since the cylinder regularly furnished 
in this gun is shortened, somewhat, to 
permit the use of clips for holding the 
45 automatic cartridge, a deeper boring 
of the chambers is all that is necessary 
to accommodate readily the longer .45 
Colt case. However, this leaves excessive 
head space, making misfires with this 
cartridge quite common. There is also 
the danger that a case will burst, due to 
insufficient support. A longer cylinder is 
therefore more than desirable, if you 
plan on getting satisfaction from shoot- 
ing cartridges other than the .45 auto- 
matic and the .45 auto rim. 

Having such a longer cylinder fitted to 
the gun doesn’t make the regular cylin- 
der a misfit, for you can use two cylin- 
ders of different overall lengths on the 
same gun, each with its proper head- 
space, and each working perfectly, pro- 
viding the longer cylinder is designed 
correctly. By cutting a shoulder around 
the edge of the latter, you make a cyl- 
inder that will handle the .45 Colt car- 
tridge, and at the same time will inter- 
change with your regular cylinder per- 
fectly. 

In my own case, I wanted to shoot the 
various cartridges with only one cylin- 
der, so, working with a skilled and sym- 
pathetic gunsmith, I developed a cylinder 
and four clips that did the work. One 
pair of clips is the standard set used 
with the regular shortened cylinder 
furnished with the gun, when firing 
the 45 auto cartridge. The three pin 
holes in each are not standard, but were 





ti-Cartridge Revolvers 


necessitated by the special design of the 
cylinder, which was rebored for the .45 
Colt case. The other pair is made to 
clamp snugly on the pins in the head of 
the special, shouldered, long cylinder. 
Space for all four clips is provided in the 
walnut stock of the gun. 

With this outfit, 22 different .45 loads, 
as listed below, may be fired through the 
one cylinder, in the one gun. 


LOADS CURRENTLY OBTAINABLE 


Cartridge Powder Bullet Charge 
(Grains) 
-45 8. & W. (Schofield) Black Lead 250 
.45 Colt—Gov't 
Short case) Black Lead 230 
45 Colt 
Narrow rim case) Smokeless Lead 250 
.45 Colt 
(Narrow rim case) Black Lead 250 
45 Auto Rim Smokeless Lead 230 
-45 Auto Rim Smokeless Metal-cased 230 
15 Automatic Smokeless Metal-cased 230 
15 Webley Black Lead 230 
.450 Center Fire Black Lead 230 
.450 Target 
150 Revolver) Black Lead 226 
.455 Webley—Mark 11 Smokeless Lead 265 
455 Colt Smokeless Lead 265 
-455 Colt Black Lead 265 
(CANADIAN LOADS) 
455 Automatic Smokeless Metal-cased 224 
$55 Colt Smokeless Lead 265 
.455 Service Smokeless Lead 265 
155 Gallery Smokeless Lead (sin. shot 145 
(NOT REGULARLY SUPPLIED) 
-45 Automatic Smokeless Metal-cased 200 
5 Colt 
(Midrange target) Smokeless Lead (sin. shot) 198 
.45 Colt D.A. (Widerim) Smokeless Lead 230 
.45 Colt revolver 
Inside primer) Smokeless Lead ? 
.450 Revolver 
150 target) Smokeless Lead 226 


While some of these cartridges are no 
longer manufactured, and some are ob- 
solete, it is possible to locate enough of 
them to provide plenty of variety. 

Naturally, I make no claim for this 
outfit as a 300-yd. marvel of accuracy, 
but, in the hands of the average shooter, 
it is a very practical combination for all 
ordinary revolver ranges.—Ray Welker. 


(iiiiinaiinaniianaadalilia 


The cartridges that the revolver will handle, shown, left to right, in the order listed above 
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Late Changes in 1938-39 Game Laws 


MONTANA 


DEER (male): There will be no open sea- 
son in Roosevelt, Richland, Dawson, Prairie, 
Wibaux, Fallon, Custer, and Carter counties 
this year. Portions of Blaine, Carbon, and 
Phillips counties will be open. Only buck 
deer may be hunted throughout the State. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


RUFFED GROUSE......Nov. 20 to Jan. 1 
SQUIRREL (except fox squirrel) 
MiCTIOWERE Coben 6 5 ccccecans Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting licenses: Resident, State, $2; Spe- 
cial Ohio River Hunting and Fishing Li- 
sold only to Ohio residents) $1. 


WISCONSIN 


The following seasons have been estab- 
lished for this year: 
GRAY SQUIRREL, FOX SQUIRREL 
Adams, Barron, Brown, Buffalo, Burnett, 
Calumet, Chippewa, Clark, Columbia, 
Crawford, Dane, Dodge, Dunn, Eau Claire, 
Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Green Lake, 
lowa, Jackson, Jefferson, Juneau, LaCrosse, 
Lafayette, Langlade, Manitowoc, Marathon, 
Marinette, Marquette, Monroe, Outagamie, 
Ozaukee, Pepin, Pierce, Polk, Portage, Rich- 
land, Rock, Rusk, Saint Croix, Sauk, Sawyer, 
Sheboygan, Shawano, Trempealeau, Vernon, 
Walworth, Washburn, Washington, Wau- 
kesha, Waupaca, Waushara, Winnebago, 
and Wood counties........ Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 

Warning: Season not open until 1 p.m. on 
Oct. 15. 
est OF TAGGG. 66k ncsccssceds no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (PARTRIDGE) 
Ashland, Bayfield, Chippewa, Clark, Door, 
Dunn, Eau Claire, Forest, Green Lake, Iron, 
Juneau, Langlade, Lincoln, Marathon, Mar- 
quette, Oneida, Portage, Price, Rusk, Saw- 
ver, Shawano, Sheboygan, Taylor, Vilas, 
Washburn, Waushara, and Wood counties 


cense 


(pet. £4, 

ROGGE DOUG. 6:5024ccces cen no open season 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE 

Adams, Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Brown, 
3urnett, Chippewa, Clark, Douglas, Dunn, 
Eau Claire, Florence, Forest, Green Lake, 
Iron, Jackson, Juneau, Langlade, Lincoln, 
Marathon, Marinette, Marquette, Monroe, 
Oconto, Oneida, Polk, Portage, Price, Rusk, 
Wash- 


Sawyer, Shawano, Taylor, Vilas, 
burn, Waupaca, Waushara, and Wood 
WINE: acres Shas wan ..Oct. 15 to Oct. 28 


Warning: Season does not until 1 
p-m. on Oct. 15. 
Rest of State..............m0 open season 
RING-NECKED, BLACK-NECKED, MON- 
GOLIAN, and MUTANT PHEASANT 
cocks only ) 
Adams, Barron, Brown, Buffalo, Burnett, 
Calumet, Chippewa, Clark, Columbia, Craw- 
ford, Dane, Dodge, Door, Dunn, Eau Claire, 
Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Green Lake, 
Iowa, Jackson, Jefferson, Juneau, Kenosha, 
Kewaunee, La Crosse, Lafayette, Lincoln, 
Manitowoc, Marathon, Marinette, Mar- 
quette, Monroe, Outagamie, Ozaukee, Pe- 
pin, Pierce, Polk, Portage, Racine, Richland, 
Rock, Rusk, Saint Croix, Sauk, Sawyer, Sha- 
wano, Sheboygan, Taylor, Trempealeau, 
Vernon, Walworth, Washburn, Washing- 
ton, Waukesha, Waupaca, Waushara, Win- 
nebago, and Wood counties Oct. 15 to Oct. 28 
Warning: Season not open until 1 p.m. on 
Oct. 16. 
PONE OE SU nic hn cGantdeen no open season 


open 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Dane, Dodge, Jefferson, Kenosha, Ozaukee, 
Racine, Sheboygan (except in town of Wil- 
son), Walworth, Washington, and Wauke- 
GHG: COUMFIES... 060ccsascce Oct. 15 to Oct. 28 

Warning: Season not open until 1 p.m. on 
Oct. 15. 
ne GE DUG. stones ccmeae no open season 
GRAY RACCOON 
Adams, Barron, Brown, Buffalo, Calumet, 
Chippewa, Clark, Columbia, Crawford, 
Dane, Dodge, Door, Dunn, Eau Claire, Fond 
du Lac, Grant, Green, Green Lake, lowa, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Juneau, Kenosha, Ke- 
waunee, La Crosse, Lafayette, Manitowoc, 
Marathon, Marquette, Monroe, Outagamie, 
Ozaukee, Pepin, Pierce, Polk, Portage, Ra- 
cine, Richland, Rock, Saint Croix, Sauk, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Trempealeau, Ver- 
non, Walworth, Washburn, Washington, 
Waukesha, Waupaca, Waushara, and 
Wood counties........... Oct. 25 to Dec. 1 

Warning: Season not open until 7 p.m. on 
Oct. 25. 
8 PTE eee eee no open season 
MEE Ws svcd cd ands een Oct. 29 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Adams, Bayfield, Burnett, 
Calumet, Crawford, Dodge, Douglas, Dunn, 
Florence, Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Green 
Lake, lowa, Juneau, LaCrosse, Langlade, 
Marinette, Marquette, Monroe, Oconto, Out- 
agamie, Pierce, Richland, Saint Croix, Sauk, 
Sheboygan, Vernon, Vilas, Washington, 
Waupaca, Waushara, and Winnebago coun- 
ee ee ee no close season 
Milwaukee and Price counties. 

coe eeeesees no open 

ned Oct. 29 to Jan. 1 


season 


Exceptions: Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, 
Burnett, Douglas, Florence, Forest, Iron, 
Langlade, Lincoln, Oneida, Price, Rusk, 


Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, and Washburn coun- 
BEE ee he ee no close season 
WEARS CMe is 6 bissccieciees no open season 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT. . Oct. 29 to Jan. 1 

Exception: Milwaukee Co. no open season 
JACK RABBIT ...... .-Oct. 29 to Jan. 1 

Exceptions: Door and Milwaukee coun- 
TUerTTTraereyrrerr TT no open 
buck, with one or more 


ties 
DEER 
horns) 
Adams, Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, 
Chippewa, Clark, Douglas, Eau Claire, 
Florence, Forest, Iron, Jackson, Juneau, 
Langlade, Lincoln, Marathon, Marinette, 
Monroe, Oconto, Oneida, Polk, Price, Rusk, 
Sawyer, Shawano, Taylor, Vilas, Wash- 
burn, and Wood counties ee . 
cgatd icant eeewee Nov. 19 to Nov. 25 
Meet GF BOeee. .. . oscadcuncs .no open season 


season 


forked 


SPECIAL BOW-AND-ARROW OPEN 
SEASON: In Buffalo, Columbia, Dane, 
Grant, lowa, Manitowoc, Richland, and 


Sauk counties, buck deer with one or more 
forked horns may be hunted with bow and 
arrow only from Oct. 8 to Nov. 6 Special 
bow-and-arrow tag must be procured from 
Conservation Department, Madison, by 
Oct. 1. Regulation deer tag also required. 
Warning: No person killing a deer dur- 
ing the bow-and-arrow special open season 
may hunt deer during general open season. 
BEAR (either sex, any age) 
Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Chip- 
pewa, Douglas, Florence, Forest, Iron, 
Langlade, Lincoln, Marathon, Marinette, 
Oconto, Polk, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Shawano, 
Taylor, and Washburn counties 


eee ee 19 to Nov. 25 
eB. SOOO no open season 
WILD TURKEY coeccecce no open season 

SPECIAL BOW-AND-ARROW OPEN 


SEASON: There will be an open season for 

hunting wild turkey with bow and arrow 

only in restricted territory in Sauk Co. Spe- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THIS 1S WHAT MAKES 


HAPPY HUNTING CLOTHES 


DUCK 
RUBBER 


dawi a 
. Paar two layers of where Pro" 
be - .p ced h t's the secre 
fabric - » «ceded... - thats nting 
tection, 1s n bone- d “ “preathe 
pe Plenty of chance a no reife 


LPL AALS + 





'y Loose, slightly longer 
than regular trousers. 
Blouses over tops of 
boots (all heights). 
Keeps out water, burrs, 
“Hj etc. Front reinforce- 
i] ment extends to elas- 
tic knit wool bottom 
..,. extra large seat re- 
inforcement. Made of 
Squaltex or bone- 
dry duck, 


FREE BOOK 


Describes other Red 
Head “‘hits’’.. . famous 
“hidden hood” hunt- 
ing coats, bone-dry 
breeches and trousers, 
caps to match, gun 
cases and covers, etc. 



















RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


921 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 
Red Head for “Happy Hunting’ 
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Your trigger finger can enjoy 
NEW Sar Ana hunter 

for warmth, instant 

without removing nu 
tion. Made of exclu 
skin). wool lined, ¢ 
ice fishing, moto 











Full refund if not sa tied upon arrival 
PARKER BROS. & CO. 
DEP TTLETON, N. H. 
DEALERS: Write y me lesand 
prices on hunting mitts, ski mitts, 
handball gloves and SarAnaC 
Buckskin gloves. 














AMIMALS- FISH: TAN HIDES MAKE NOVELTIES 











NEW SIMPLE METHODS 


Have FUN mounting your own tre »phies. Make 
MONEY mou hese 7 clearly 
written, new usely illustrated, 40,000 
5 rds, 63 les u mounting first day 
New, simple methods make Taxidermy easy as 
A.B.C ritten by noted Taxidermist. Enthusi 
astic ally praised by thousands. Formerty $15.00, 
NOW $1 pays for all 7 BOOKS and postage 


MONEY BACK west tee a 





oks sent at once—nothing more to pay. If 
nm ts loo satisfied, poten ie 10 jays and your dol 
lar will be cheerft illy refunded Don't delay. Rush 
your $1 TODAY for this amazing bargain. Hurry! 


Schmidt School, 
Dept. A-11 





NICHOLS’ BIRD HUNTER 


Genuine Moccasin, hand-sewed, nail 
less, light-weight (12” top approx. 5 
oz.). Full-grain, brown 


for hard travel. This type shoe is en 


Write for Catalog No. 


Mfrs.. Hunting, 
Camping and 
Fishing 
Equipment 


R.C. NICHOLS CORP. 
65 Main Street, Yarmouth, Me. 






Postpaid 








7 GREAT BOOKS! 


Memphis, Tenn. 


FOOT COMFORT... 


Water proofed 
leather leather mid sole Non-skid 
and heel give ure footing 


dorsed by sportsmen from Maine to 
Alaska Nichols-made for (Quality 
and Comfort’ Guaranteed Whole 
Sizes 6-12. Postpaid ) $6.45. We 


making the 12 for only 












NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 





Will not injure Lanny 
No heating is nece 


Send for circular 
*‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-71. New Method Bidg. 

___ Bradford, Pa. 





Makes old guns like new 


N . we 
Restores the finish = 5 
guns in ten minutes for. . 





18 HOURS TRADING EXCHANGE 


WRITE TO-DAY—WHAT YOU HAVE AND WHAT 
YOU WANT. WE ANSWER AIR MAIL STATING 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE. OUR SHIPMENTS PRE- 
PAID. 

“Pay while you play” 
Why think about your next Gun—Own it and use 
it NOW—8 months to pay—Immediate Delivery. 


Send Stamps ~ 40 Page illustrated GUN Catalog 


SLOAN’S ,operting Goods Co. 


Cham St., N. ¥. C. 
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cial bow-and-arrow tag required. Consult 

Conservation Department, Madison, for 

particulars. 

BOBWHITE QUAIL...... no open season 
Bag and possession limits: GRAY 

SQUIRREL, FOX SQUIRREL, 5 a day. 

RUFFED GROUSE, 4 day, 8 in possession. 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE, 4 a day, 8 in possession. RING- 
NECKED, BLACK-NECKED, MONGO- 


LIAN, AND MUTANT PHEASANT, 2 a 
day, 4 in ey" HUNGARIAN PAR- 
RIDGE, 4 a day, 8 in possession. GRAY 
RACCOON, 28 day, 12 a season. RED 
FOX, no limits. SNOW SHOE HARE: In 
counties where there is no close season, no 
limits; in other counties, 3 a day. COT- 
PONTAIL RABBIT, 3 a day. JACK RAB- 
BIT, 3 a day. Mixed bag limit on all rabbit 
and hare, 3 a day, except in counties having 
no close season on snowshoe hare. DEER, 
1 a season. BEAR, 1 a season. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

MOOSE (male) 
Eastern District: Atlin, Fort George, Peace 
River, Cariboo, and Omineca electoral dis- 
tricts; that part of Skeena District lying in 
Eastern District; Kamloops electoral dis- 
trict north of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; that part of the Lillooet 
electoral district lying north of the 51st par- 
allel and east of the Fraser River........ 
Pe eee Te Tere Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
ELK (male) 
In those portions of the Similkameen and 
South Okanagan electoral districts east of 
Okanagan Lake and River...........+.. 
OT TET TCT Tee Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 
CALIFORNIA QUAIL 
Eastern District: In the electoral district of 
South Okanagan, and that portion of the 
electoral district of North Okanagan west of 
Okanagan Lake and south of Whiteman 
Creek, and in the electoral district of Simil- 
ROMEO. «0 ws cccivcccncses Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Western District: On Vancouver Island in 
those portions south and east of the main 
Parksville-Alberni Highway and Alberni 
Inlet (except Oak Bay Municipality and 
that portion of the Alberni-Nanaimo Elec- 
toral District south and west of Cameron 
nt eee eee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 

Exception: In the North Saanich District 
hunting permitted only on Oct. 16, 23, 30 
and Nov. 6 and 13. 
Denman and Saturna islands............ 

Ven dae Meenas Dae wears Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
EUROPEAN PARTRIDGE 
Eastern District: In the electoral districts of 
Kamloops, Salmon Arm, North and South 
Okanagan, and Similkameen, and in the 
electoral district of Grand Forks-Green- 
wood east of a line drawn north and south 
through the station of Eholt on the Kettle 
Valley Railway......... Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Western District.......... no open season 
BLUE GROUSE 
Eastern District: In those portions known as 
the Cariboo, Fort George, Peace River, Omi- 
neca, Skeena, and Atlin electoral districts 

a aga ie Seek Senet ea atin te oc Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Rest of Eastern District. .Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
Western District: Throughout the Western 
District except the electoral districts of the 
Islands, Victoria City, Esquimalt, Saanich, 
Cowichan - Newcastle, Alberni - Nanaimo, 
and Comox, and all of the islands in Howe 


| PCE Tere Te TTT Sept. ro to Oct. 31 
In the electoral districts of the Islands, Vic- 
toria City, Esquimalt, Saanich, Cowichan- 


Alberni-Nanaimo, and Comox, 
(except Hornby, Denman, and Mayne is- 
MRED e cc tcanseceeidenned Sept. 17 to Oct. 31 
FRANKLIN’S GROUSE 


Newcastle, 


Eastern District: In those portions known as 
the Cariboo, Fort George, Peace River, Omi- 
neca, Skeena, and Atlin electoral districts 
ittivieoume Mas neneeceane Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Rest of Eastern District. .Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
Exception: In the electoral districts of 
Kamloops and South Okanagan.......... 
ee no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE 
Eastern District: In the Cariboo, Fort 
George, Peace River, Omineca, Skeena, and 
Atlin electoral districts. .Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Western District: Throughout the Western 
District except the electoral districts of Van- 
couver-Point Grey, Burnaby, Vancouver 
East, Delta, Dewdney, North Vancouver, 
New Westminster, and Chilliwack........ 
15 to Oct. 31 
In the electoral districts of Vancouver-Point 
Grey, Vancouver East, Burnaby, Delta, 
Dewdney, North Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster, and Chilliwack....Oct. 29 to Nov. 13 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE 


Eastern District: In the electoral district of 


og i, TOE Oct. 15 to Oct. 20 
PTARMIGAN 
Eastern District: In the Cariboo, Fort 


George, Peace River, Omineca, Skeena, and 
Atlin electoral districts. .Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
PHEASANT (Cock birds only) 
Eastern District: In the electoral district of 
South Okanagan; that portion of the Simil- 
kameen electoral district east of Allison 
Creek, the South Similkameen River, and 
the Pasayten River; the electoral districts 
of North Okanagan and Salmon Arm 
15 to Nov. 15 
In the electoral district of Kamloops..... 
bounce nencceceex einen e Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
In those portions of the electoral districts of 
Cariboo and Lillooet lying along the Fraser 
River from Riske Creek and the 52nd paral- 
lel of north latitude on the north to the 
scuthern boundary of the electoral district 
of Lillooet on the south, extending a distance 
of ten miles on the west side of the Fraser 
River and on the east side of the river to 
the eastern boundaries of the said electoral 
ee eee Oct. 15 to Nov. 7 
In that portion of the Grand Forks-Green- 
wood electoral district east of a line drawn 
north and south through the station of 
Eholt on the Kettle Valley Railway....... 
*t. 15 to Oct. 31 
Wi estern District: On Vancouver Island in 
those portions south and east of the main 
Parksville-Alberni Highway and Alberni 
Inlet (except Oak Bay Municipality and 
that portion of the Alberni-Nanaimo Elec- 
toral District south and west of Cameron 
i) eee ee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exception: North Saanich District...... 
bareie enna Oct. 16, 23, 30 and Nov. 6 and 13 
On Vancouver Island in that portion of the 
Alberni-Nanaimo Electoral District south 
and west of Cameron River.............. 
. 15 to Oct. 31 
On the mainland, except those portions 
known as the Squamish Valley and that 
area lying between Howe Sound and Toba 
Inlet, and that further portion known as the 
Skeena Electoral District. .Oct. 29 to Dec. 4 
In that portion of the Prince Rupert Elec- 
toral District known as Queen Charlotte 
PN te pon sacawnsaraad Oct. 15 to Nov. 6 
Bag and possession limits: Eastern Dis- 
trict: CALIFORNIA QUAIL, 10 a day, 100 
a season. EUROPEAN PARTRIDGE, in 
the electoral districts of Salmon Arm, Kam- 
loops, North and South Okanagan, Simil- 
kameen, and Grand Forks-Greenwood, 4 a 
day, 15 a season. GROUSE and PTARMI- 
GAN (except prairie chicken or sharp-tailed 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Jungle Journal 


(Continued from page 28) 


exposed but not the head. “He is facing 
left,” Louis said. As I was in a good 
sitting position, and it is not hard to 
put a bullet through the shoulder at 
200 yards, I squeezed the trigger. The 
bull staggered, sat down astern, then 
flopped over. 

He proved to be a prime bull with 
finely colored horns that would take a 
good polish. On the way back, I shot a 
barking deer for camp meat, and Louis 
got a wild pig that I had missed. 

We saw tiger sign everywhere and set 
out bait, using deer Louis had shot by 
flash light. In telling of my first tiger 
hunt, I am going to quote directly from 
the diary I kept at the time: 

“Sunday, February 20, has been tiger 
day, sure enough. Our usual early start 
brought us to the tiger bait at 7 o’clock, 
and what a bait it was—a very much 
decomposed deer, crawling with mag- 
gots, smelling to high heaven, and ripped 
and torn by the tiger on a previous 
visit. The boma had been partially built 
by the Mois who reported on the bait, 
and had to be finished. It consisted of 
four walls of leafy branches about eight 
feet high. In front was a _ loophole 
directly toward the tiger bait. This had 
to be kept closed with a loose leaf until 
the very last moment. In the boma was 
a seat, made on the spot and the correct 
height for shooting. A canteen, a spot 
of lunch, my gun, and I were com- 
pletely shut into the boma, and the 
leafy branches fastened tight with bam- 
boo branches. 

“Instructions were not to remove the 
leaf over the peephole until time to 
shoot had actually arrived. A few 
minutes after shooting, if the tiger was 
dead, and I knew it, I was to fire two 
shots to let the rest know I had a dead 
tiger. In case I missed or wounded the 
tiger, and he left the view from the 
peephole, I was to fire three shots after 
an interval. 


HESE instructions thoroughly un- 
derstood, every one gave me a 
sorrowful look, and departed. 

“I watched them disappear, sat down, 
took a look at the four leafy walls, looked 
up at the sky between the trees, peered 
past the leaf in the peephole, then 
stopped doing anything. Odors of lim- 
burger drifted to me on the fitful puffs 
of breezes. I had been told not to make 
a sound. Well, I coughed three times 
between 7:45 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 

“At almost exactly 3:30 p.m., I heard 
the sharp crack of a small twig, and 
came to attention, slipping off the safety 
of my rifle. A few seconds later, I 
heard a small cough, very small indeed. 
I put one hand on the peephole, ready. 
Another few seconds and I saw the head 
of a tiger, twenty-five feet away, mov- 
ing toward the bait. My gun went to 
the loophole. Then, in two steps, the 
shoulders of a big tiger passed a bush. 
I fired through the middle of that 
shoulder at spine level and the tiger 
fell in a twisting, writhing heap. 

“Then quiet. I stayed in the boma 
till I'd smoked a cigarette, then broke 
through one wall. 

“With my rifle ready for emergencies, 
I walked cautiously toward the bait, 
and, not ten feet away in the low bushes, 
lay the tiger. When I saw his size, I 
had a rather gone feeling, for he was 
a buster. I never knew tigers could 


grow so big. When I realized what a 
fighting machine I had put out of com- 
mission, I knew for the first time what 
tiger hunting might mean. His teeth 
were nearly three inches long, and his 
head, well-whiskered, was very large. 

“I fired two shots in the air, and met 
Louis and the Mois a little way along the 
path by a stream, where I had gone to 
get away from the bait smell. When he 
saw the tiger, the Moi chief patted me 
on the back, beamed, and made me feel 
that I was quite a hunter. 

“The tiger was shot about four miles 
from camp. Six Mois drew the job 
of carrying him back to camp for skin- 
ning, and, from the noise outside at the 
moment, I think they have just arrived. 
Louis estimates the weight at 600 
pounds, and I would not carry a sixth 
of it four miles for a good deal. Still, 
the boys get twelve piasters a month 
($4) and that’s very good here.” 

We had been out for more than a 
week when these notes were written, 
and had got an elephant, a banteng, and 
a tiger, but had not seen a gaur since 
leaving Saigon. As my hunt would not 
be complete without at least one good 
bull, we decided to move camp to the 
Lagna River country, where the sela- 
dang were said to abound. They 
abounded, all right, but they were just 
about the hardest animals to kill that 
I have ever gone after, but that is 
another story, and must be saved for 
next month. 

(To be concluded in December) 


Late Changes 
in 1938-1939 Game Laws 
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grouse), 6 a day of one species or 12 of all 
species, 50 a season aggregate. PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN or SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, 
in the electoral districts of Fort George and 
Peace River, 6 a day, 50 a season. In the 
electoral districts of Cariboo and Lillooet, 
4 a day, 15 a season. In the electoral dis- 
trict of Salmon Arm, 2 a day, 8 a season. 
PHEASANT, 4 a day, 15 a season, except 
in the electoral districts of Nelson-Creston, 
Grand Forks-Greenwood. Nelson-Creston 
electoral district, 2 a day, 6 a season. Grand 
Forks-Greenwood electoral district, 2 a 
day, 12 a season. 
Western District: CALIFORNIA QUAIL, 
10 a day, 50 a season. GROUSE, 6 a day of 
all species, 24 a season of all species. 
PHEASANT, 3 a day, 20 a season. PTAR- 
MIGAN, 6 a day, 24 a season. 

Warning: Only mountain goat more than 
1 year old, and male mountain sheep, male 
moose, male caribou, male elk and male 
deer more than 1 year old may be hunted. 


YUKON 
PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE 
GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, 
eee ey Teer Teer re ye Sept. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Special license for 1 
Nonresident, 


CHICKEN, 
PHEASANT 
1 to Jan, 31 


Hunting licenses: 
bull moose or 1 stag caribou: 
$25; resident, $s. 

Bag and possession limits: 1 bull MOOSE 
or 1 stag CARIBOU a season. May be hunt- 
ed only under special license. 
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Made for outdoor men who 
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PPE, Inc- 
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SEND 55 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FLOATING DUCK DECOY e ANY 
SPECIES ¢ 35 CENTS FOR STAKE- 
OUT DUCK e $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
OUT GOOSE ¢ POSTPAID TO YOUe 


WM-R-JOHNSON':CO-inc- 
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STOEGER GUN CATALOG No. 31 

WN. Y. 1939 WORLD'S FAIR JUBILEE ISSUE 

GREATEST EVER! 15,000 ITEMS, S000 
PICTURES, 70 PAGES GUNSMITH 


1 All American Guns, Best Imported LATEST 


PRICES. Ammunition, GU! TS, Scopes, 
PAGES Sights, Mounts, Ballistics, Restocking. 
Reloading Tools. Barrels & Barrel Blanks, Tar 
gets, Accessories, etc. * Send a DOLLAR ‘BIL 
check, coin, M. 0. or stamps for this 512 Pi 
volume to America’s Great Gun House— 
STOEGER ARMS CORP, 
507 Fifth Ave. (or 42n¢ s+.) New York, N. ¥. 
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Youth Takes Over the Nationals 







Jack Lindsey, left, Oklahoma youth, took the sub-small-gauge and 
small-gauge titles. Alex Kerr, California, was third in all-gauge 


HAT strange things this sport of 
skeet is constantly revealing. 
Once it was supposed that a per- 


son could not be a really great shot 
without years of practice and experience 
behind him. Yet, during the Fourth 
National Skeet Championships at Tul- 
sa, Okla., no less than three very serious 
men came to me and not only proposed 
but demanded that young shooters be 
put in a separate class, because they 
were admittedly just too good. When 
the 20 gauge event at Tulsa was over, 
the oldest champion was a decrepit an- 
cient of 21, and, at the end of the entire 
shoot, honors were still pretty much in 
the hands of youth. The humor of the 
situation would be intensified if the 
young folks were to ask to have future 
championship fields barred to shooters 
of more than 30 on the grounds that 
men of that age merely clutter up the 
grounds. 

Well, there is not much you can do 
about it. There was a time when rail- 
roads required a man to serve 5 to 15 
years as a fireman before he was made 
an engineer, and the crack passenger 
trains were placed in charge of elderly 
men of long experience. Today a corps 
of young men handles the controls on 
the great fleet of transport planes that 
night and day, over the clouds and 
through them, shorten the distances be- 
tween the larger cities of the country. 
Here is a job, far more exacting than 
that of the engineman, in the hands of 
comparative youths and at which youth 
has proved its nerve, reliability, and 
skill. 

In the realm of sport, look back over 
the history of golf. Two or three decades 
ago, many of the soundest competitive 





golfers were men well along in years. 
It was thought that long experience and 
seasoning alone made a master. Then 
what happened? An ex-caddy in his 
teens went forth and beat the old mas- 
ters, and, from then on, golf, in its high- 
est competitive form, has been a young 
man’s game. 

Now, apparently, the history of com- 
petitive golf is being repeated in skeet. 
Older men still play golf for the fun of 
it, but few beyond middle age stand 
enough chance in the country’s top com- 
petitions to warrant their entering them. 
So it may be some day with skeet. Men 
who have come to love a shotgun, and 
who like to pit their skill, such as it is, 
against that of others, will continue to 
shoot skeet as one of the very few sports 
in which they can ac- 
tively participate. But, 
when it comes to na- 
tional honors, the older 
generation, with a very 
few exceptions, will 
have to be content to 
be among those present, 
and letthe young blades 
fight it out for the high- 
est honors. 

Those of us who have 
had our day should not 
be disconsolate. The 
skeet of the future de- 
pends on the new shoot- 
ers who will adopt the 
sport. If it were a rec- 
ognized fact that it 
would take years of 
experience before one 
of these beginners could 
hope to gain distinction, 
it would discourage the 


Jackie Horton, Edgewood, R. |., who 
won his second Junior Championship 


very thing on which skeet 
grows. The truth is that the 
young person, who may be 
considering skeet shooting 
as a sport to adopt, has be- 
fore him evidence enough— 
the Fourth Nationals for in- 
stance—to encourage and 
not discourage him. When 
he sees a shooter in his 
teens reaching the top with 
only a few years of experi- 
ence, he feels that there is 
also a chance for him. 

This is a rather hard pill 
to swallow for men who 
have shot game all over 
America and who are rated 
as great shots, but there is 
nothing they can, or should, 
do about it other than to 
wish that skeet had been 
started at a day when their 
eyesight was perfect, their 
coordination reliable, and 
before business worries took 
their toll. 

As was expected, the Tulsa competi- 
tion, being farther away from the center 
of skeet population than any of the 
three previous national championships, 
took on the aspect of a big intersection- 
al shoot when the home addresses of the 
contestants were studied. However, this 
fact cannot take away from the honors 
of the winners, because no one can beat 
a perfect score no matter where he comes 
from. With a few more of the top-flight 
shooters of the country present, the 
various championships might have been 
even more hotly contested, but the final 
results could not have been much dif- 
ferent, because it would be impossible 
to pick out any absent individual or 
group who could be depended on even 
to match the skill of the winners at 


| 





John C. Couzens, who was chief referee at the National Skeet 
Championships, inspects the prizes at stake in the all-gauge 
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Tulsa. I wonder if any could have bet- 
tered the youngster’s score, and am in- 
clined to doubt it. It seems that youth 
will serve, as well as be served—and 
the older men will just have to be con- 
tent with what the kids give them. It is 
not their fault that skeet was not de- 
veloped years ago, and they can still get 
a lot of fun out of the game. 

Some disappointment was expressed 
that the entry list was not bigger. It 
seems that, even with four National 
Skeet Championships a matter of his- 
tory, many men still gauge the success 
of one of these events by the size of the 
entry list. Granted that a good entry 
is necessary to help meet the expenses 
of one of these events, run under the 
present system, numbers alone still do 
not tell the true story. The desirable 
thing in a national championship is the 
greatest possible number of top shots 
from all over the nation, competing 
against each other for the titles. Even 
100 of the very best would be far more 
desirable in this this particular event 
than 1,000 second-raters. In _ intersec- 
tional shoots, the more the merrier. In 
national championship shooting, it is 
quality and not quantity that is wanted. 
However, there was something lacking 
at Tulsa, when only five states east of 
the Mississippi produced enough repre- 
sentatives to make a five-man team. 

The fourth nationals at Tulsa will go 
down in history as a fine event and an- 
other important stepping stone to an 
ultimate solution to the championship 
problem. There was an unpardonable 
lack of attention to gun position, with 
flagrant violations in sight continually, 
but, for these, the Tulsa management 
was in no wise responsible. The South- 
ern Hills Country Club, which conducted 
the affair, carried out its complicated 
job better than it had ever been done 
before, and the skeet-shooting fraternity 
should be mighty grateful—Wm. Harn- 
den Foster. 


Gun-Position Nonsense 


FOR’ one, am not going to turn my 

back while those who do not know the 
principles behind skeet make light of 
the sport’s most important rule. Even 
if mine is the only voice to be raised, I 
will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I did what I could in what 
I consider a crisis. 

The gun position prescribed for skeet 
shooting is one of the sport’s funda- 
mentals. The invention of skeet was 
based on the shooting position of a 
wing-shot in the field. One of the big 
reasons that skeet has prospered is 
because of this original precept. Knock 

(Continued on page 72) 
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TO KEEP A: SPORT CLEAN 
AND INTERESTING IS TO 


ENFORCE THE RULES 


Help to enforce 
egg of Skeet on 

this Field. - 
 uutbera Hibs Steet Committee 












The sign that failed. Ignoring its warning, a 
quarter of the shooters kept violating Rule 3 
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With 
CAPT. PAUL CURTIS 
in the 


aaa val = Canadian Rockies 





Captain Curtis says: ‘Every time I drop big game 
with my Savage 99, my admiration for this ri e in- 
creases. Ic’s a real hunting arm—every inch of it.” 


Handsome is and 
Handsome dees 


The distinctive, streamlined beauty of a Savage 
Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle speaks for itself. 

What of its performance? For forty years, sportsmen 
have tested its accuracy and dependability of action 
on big game of all kinds. Today it is known, used 
and admired throughout the world. 

Captain Paul Curtisreports itunexcelled forAmerican 
big game of all kinds. Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews 
says he amazed natives with his clean kills at long 
range in the Gobi Desert. Harry Caldwell, mission- 
ary, entrusts his life to a Savage Model 99 Rifle hunt- 
ing tigers in the hinterlands of China. Frank Buck, 
famous wild animal collector, prepared for emergen- 
cies by equipping his expeditions with Savage Rifles. 
These — are typical of the experience of 
thousands of sportsmen, just like yourself. 

When you select a Savage Model 99, you choose for 
your life-long hunting companion, a big game rifle 
that’s as handsome in performance as appearance. 


SAVAGE MODEL 99 
HI-POWER RIFLES 


8 Styles, 5 Calibers: Savage .300, Savage .250/3000, 
.30/30, .303, .22 Hi-Power. 


SAVAGE MODEL 99-EG 
Hammerless, solid breech. Light- $ oo 
weight stock and forearm of selected 
walnut, rubbed oil finish. Full capped 


pistol grip. Rotary magazine. 
FOR THOSE WHO LIKE BOLT ACTION RIFLES 





Model 40 
SAVAGE SUPER-SPORTER HI-POWER RIFLES 
Calibers: .30-06 Springfield. Savage .250/3000, 
Savage .300, and .30/30. Fast, easy-working bolt > 50 
action. Walnut stock with capped pistol grip. 





SAVAGE .22 HORNET RIFLE, MODEL 23-D 


Wonderfully effective for small game and ver- 
min. All the refinements of a big game rifle. oo 
High-speed lock. Selected walnutstock oil finish. 


Send por Catalog 


‘ap that describes the complete line of 
4 Savage Rifles and Shotguns. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 541, Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send catalog, free. 
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For Game, Sect. Fish 
Tackle, Rods, Boots, 
Clothing, Etc. 


10 Days’ Trial 


Keep sports ae in 
handy, clean, dry place— 





SAFE from children and in- 
trusion of all. Newest fea- 
tures. Heavy gauge, welded 
steel. Ample gun space, 


wardrobe section, spacious 
top shelf. Insula 

Round corners. Cylinder 
lock, 2 keys included Free. 


Send No Mone 


Use these guaranteed cabi- 
4 nets in yous own home— 
withoutrisk.Sendonly your 

1 nameand address for details 
—no obligation. You judge. 
Beautiful 24- 

page catalog 
showscompleteline, modern 
} designs, popular finishes for 
i home, club, office. Lowest 
| ftactory-to-you prices. 
Hurry! Get details of our 10 
day trial offer. Write today! 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO, 
2480 East 75th St. Dept. 117 Chicago, III. 
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SHOOT WITH NEW CONFIDENCE SPEED—ACCURACY 

On running game, in dim light, at longer ranges the Sky- 
light Sight makes difficult shots easy. No post to hide your 
target no glass to collect dust or fog. Veteran hunters have 
been first to endorse it. We guarantee it when used with 
peep rear sight. Made to fit all rifles. Standard base as 
illustrated $4.75. Ask your dealer or order direct 


Parker Skylite Sight Co. Medford, Ore. 


The Hunter's FOI IET TT: 








SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and 
preserving shoes, leather coats, gloves, 
belts, luggage. ete. Odorless, colorless, 
not sticky. Money-back guarantee. Shoe, 
sporting goods or hardware dealers r 
send 25¢ for 3% oz. can Dept. 2. The 
ry 


Snow-Proof Co., Middletown, N 










New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 
22 Send for folder. 


.22 caliber rimfire. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 










Mention Outdoor Life when 


writing to Advertisers 





Make This a 
DRY WINTER 


and keep healthier 





No more colds from wet 


shoes or clothing RAINY 
DAY keeps water out but lets 
air in. Body heat escapes. 


Clothes last longer. Use liquid 
on shoes, coats, jackets, hats, 
tarps, etc.; concentrated paste 
on heavy duty leather boots. 
Try this modern sure way 
to keep dry. 







NOT OILY! NOT GREASY! 


ONE TREATMENT LASTS 
THE WHOLE SEASON 


A hole holds 
water! Demon- 
stration FREE. 
Write! 





Sold at Sporting Goods and Hardware stores . 
or can be ordered direct from— 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
2136 Superior Avenue Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Gun-Position Nonsense 


(Continued from page 71) 


out the foundation on which skeet was 
built and the whole structure will begin 
to crumble. Ignore Rule 3 in skeet, and 
what remains is a slow form of trap- 
shooting, with a few extra angles. If 
skeet has grown steadily and prospered, 
why on earth can’t the reasons for its 
prosperity be recognized and protected 
so that it may continue to prosper? 


T IS granted that it is more difficult to 

enforce Rule 3 than any other in the 
code. This is because it is the only one 
that requires judgment beyond a gram- 
mar-school boy’s ability. Even at that, 
Rule 3 is no more complicated or diffi- 
cult to interpret than dozens of rules in 
other sports, offside play in football or 
soccer, for instance. We have a corps 
of experienced referees who are carted 
all over the country to officiate at skeet 
matches. When they get on the job, you 
can hear stentorian “deads” and “losts,” 
suggesting high efficiency, only to find 
later that the majority of the referees 
lack the nerve or knowledge to enforce 
the third rule of the game. 

There seem to be two reasons that 
would account for the failure to enforce 
Rule 3 in skeet, neither of which is 
valid. One is that the present wording 
of the gun-position rule has loopholes 
in it which shooters can take advantage 
of. The other is that violation of Rule 3 
is deemed to be an indication of general 
sentiment against the rule. 

It is true that the shooter has learned 
how to take a shooting position that is 
not according to the spirit of skeet, yet 
is legal according to the wording of 
Rule 3. This means that the rule must 
be changed at once, because the situa- 
tion now is too critical to toy with. 
Because ways have been found to beat 
the rule, a way must also be found to 
bring the shooter back to the original 
standards. Assuming that the referee 
is now helpless in this particular situa- 
tion, he would no longer be if the “con- 
tact patch,” as proposed by Ed. Myrick, 
were adopted. This would enable ref- 
eree, other shooters, and the gallery to 
see exactly when the shooter was, or 
was not, adhering to the rule. While the 
adoption of this suggestion would put 
Rule 3 enforcement squarely up to the 
referee, with no chance for him to 
dodge the issue because it lacked 
clarity, even that would not stop the 
apparent indifference that is now so 
widespread. 

In the all-gauge event at the Fourth 
National Championships, 55 shooters, or 
more than 25 percent of the entries, 
violated the gun-position rule, some 
continually, and others at certain sta- 
tions only. I did not see one of these 
Rule 3 violators corrected or penalized 
by a referee. 

Some may question whether our 
present referees would consider it worth 
while enforcing rules even if they were 
clarified to a point where there could 
be no doubt as to the correct interpreta- 
tion. If they would not, there is not 
much hope for skeet in its true form. 
Can it be possible that sentiment against 
the field position in skeet is so adverse 
that even the referees do not believe in 
trying to enforce it? 

We are constantly reminded by those 
who overlook the fact that skeet is 
based on field-gun position that trap- 
shooting started out with the same idea, 


but gave up the fight entirely, under 
conditions similar to those which skeet 
is now facing. In my opinion, the quick- 
est way to swing skeet in behind trap- 
shooting would be to forsake Rule 3. It 
is also my opinion that the sounder 
heads in skeet are not ready to do this 
and never will be. 

If, as I believe, skeet promises to 
prosper in the form in which it was 
originally planned, then it is time, and 
high time, to get this matter straight- 
ened out for good and all. The longer 
the situation continues as it now is, the 
harder it is going to be to restore the 
proper standards. Skeet-shooting habits 
and mannerisms are being formed every 
day that are harder to change as time 
goes on. 

The common practice of “dry point- 
ing” has had a very bad effect on any 
attempt to keep the gun-position issue 
clear. Many shooters who have no in- 
tention whatever of violating Rule 3 
take their initial position at a station 
in an exemplary manner. Then begins 
a program of “dry pointing” during 
which their nervous tension is increased. 
The final lowering of the gun is not 
sufficient to get the gun down to the 
legal position, and the result is that, 
when the target appears, the position 
is nothing at all like the initial one and 
not according to rule. 

“Dry pointing” is a waste of time, 
has no relation to field-shooting practice, 
and accomplishes nothing more than to 
establish some sort of confidence. It is 
a pity that “dry pointing” ever came 
into vogue, but, even though it be per- 
mitted to remain, there is still no reason 
why it should be allowed to deceive an 
experienced referee or excuse the shoot- 
er for violating a fundamental rule. 
Incidentally 159 shooters, or about 75 
percent, in the all-gauge event at the 
Fourth Nationals were seen to indulge 
in “dry pointing,” at one or both targets, 
at each station. 

Rule 3 must be acknowledged as the 
corner stone of skeet. Since it is, are we 
going to enforce it? If it is hard to 
enforce because of its confused wording, 
how long is it to be before this wording 
is clarified? 


N BASEBALL the runners could com- 

plete the circuit faster if they cut the 
bases. There is an advantage to be 
gained by offside play in football. But 
are contestants allowed to get away 
with such things? Hardly. The sports 
would suffer and lose the respect of 
spectators and players as well, if rule 
violations were tolerated. The same 
thing applies to skeet. Let’s get the 
rules right, and then enforce them be- 
fore it is to late. 

I hear that the clause in Rule 3, which 
declares “no bird” when the gun posi- 
tion is not according to rule, has been 
changed back to “lost.” The only reason 
it was ever changed from “lost” to “no 
bird” was to make it easier for tender- 
hearted referees to call gun-position 
violations, especially where the shooter 
was not committing the violation de- 
liberately. With 25 percent of the shoot- 
ers passing unchallenged before a corps 
of referees at the fourth nationals, all 25 
percent displaying outlaw gun-positions, 
this reported change of “no bird” back 
to “lost” is a joke. We have got to 
go deeper than that.—W.H.F. 
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Amateur Shooter's 
Lament 


HY is rifle shoot- 

ing not a more 
popular sport? Why 
are so few amateurs found on the firing 
line at the big state and national shoots? 
Why is it so difficult to get new men in- 
terested in the new game? 

I believe I have, at least in part, the 
answers to these questions, and I hope 
that I can, in some small way, cause a 
change for the better by setting forth 
my views here. 

Our present system of rules permits 
commercial, professional target shooters 
to roam the country, winning all the 
major rifle shoots, with no restrictions 
whatever. The amateur, or sportsman, 
rifle shot is asked to compete with these 
men on an equal basis. This is not the 
case in other sports. There are profes- 
sional and amateur divisions in tennis, 
golf, yes, even in trapshooting. The ama- 
teur is given a chance to compete against 
others in his same class. 

I say that the expert commercial, pro- 
fessional target shooter who enters rifle 
shoots against amateurs, and continues, 
year after year, to win all the trophies, 
cash prizes, and medals offered at invita- 
tion, state, and national shoots is in a 
class with the game hog. Of course, 
these men don’t like to be called “com- 
mercial” or “professional,” and any in- 
timation that they do not pay their own 
expenses is taboo 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


T IS my impression that, at the Grand 

American Handicap, the trapshooter 
who won the previous year is required to 
fire from a line a few yards back in de- 
fending his title. Why not have some 
such rule in rifle shooting? And why not 
a 60-yd. line forthe amateur and a 110-yd. 
line for the professional? This would 
put new faces among the medal winners 
and make the game far more attractive 
to hundreds. As conditions are today, it 
it a pitiful sight to see how few attend 
the so-called big shoots. The big boys, 
in their efforts to win all the awards and 
honors, have just about shut the amateur 
out of the picture. 

The Model 1922 M1 .22 rifle is issued to 
civilian rifle clubs in this country, yet 
competitors using it in the big shoots 
have little or no chance to win, when 
pitted against the weapons used by the 
professionals. Then there are the “Any 
Sight .22 Caliber Matches.” This is one 
of the big jokers in the game. What 
chance has an amateur with a lean 
purse, using iron sights, against the pro- 
fessional with his costly ’scope? It is a 
rare beginner who can afford such an 
instrument. 

I have been secretary of a country 
rifle club for more than 6 years. I know 
that the average rifle-club member is a 
peace-loving chap, and will say nothing, 
but just stay away from meets where he 
is not given a fair chance. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Greatshot, using a restocked target 
rifle, with a special, heavy barrel, 
selected and tested match ammunition, 
and an expensive ’scope, against ama- 
teurs equipped with light rifles and small 
‘scopes, gathers the medals and is proud 
of them. And so it goes, all over the 
country, a few men win the same 
matches year after year. 

Until there are radical changes in the 
rules, making the game more attractive 
to the genuine amateur, we will continue 
to have the present thin firing lines.— 
J. C. Fish. 
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UNTING has a new thrill for men who wear Hood 
Sportsman’s Footwear ... the joy of carefree foot 
comfort all day long. 


These modern boots fit as comfortably and snugly as 
your bedroom slippers. Their greater flexibility helps pre- 
vent slipping or chafing. And, of course, they’re water- 
proof from toe to top. 

Yet sturdy Hood Sportsman’s Footwear is tough enough 
to withstand the stoniest hillside or tangled undergrowth. 
Utmost comfort plus money-saving long wear! Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. OL-2 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your valuable 


booklet, ‘‘Trail Kinks.” The Hood Flexiboot— 


sporting height 
Se EDs 65 5:5.0854 kam dees - . . 


Address 
Dealer’s name 
Address 












Lost in an irrigation 
ditch for a iy Le- 
ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED fever was finally pulled out, 
4 wiped off, and found to be in 
good working order. The gun 
had formerly been used in the rugged Alaskan country. Le- 
fevers can “take it.” “Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 
Send 6c in stamps for catalog of game, skeet, & trap guns. 


Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 














































Cxpeah, “WOOL TO WEARER” 
wy HUNTING CLOTHES 


f 
ie at Hf y For Hunting—Winter Sports—Spring Fishing 


MAKE good and certain to have the full protection with proper hunting 
. fit and looks, and real stormproof quality, that are yours at moder- 
ate cost in Woolrich Hunting Clothes. Mountain made from the raw wool 
to finished garments. 





Your choice in a full range of styles, weights, patterns and prices. The 
hunter shown has on the fine popular style Woolrich Hunting Coat No. 503. 
Best red-and-black hunter’s plaid 32-0z. mackinaw, lined sleeves and all 
with windproof duvetyn. Laced-leg matching breeches No. 1943—have 
zipper fly and leg bottoms, strong seat and knee reinforcement. Matching 
hat-cap is No. 223. 

Similar style hunting coats without lining and of lighter cloth, cruisers, 
cossack jackets, parkas, vests, long pants, caps. See your dealer today. 
Ask to see our new No. 504 bright red hunting coat with hood, 
Ask for Woolrich Clothes, from the Allegheny Mountains. 








Mittens—Socks SEND TODAY 
Your hands will be warm 
in Woolrich hunting mit- WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
tens—shooting-hand fin- John Rich & Bres., Dept. O. L., Woolrich, Penna. 
gers free in a jiffy. Red- Send me your Hunting Clothes Catalog FREE. 


and-black striped worsted, 
faced with horsehide. Your 


feet will be warm in GEREED.. .occcvesccvcccscccccocesccosososossoscsosooeesees coe 
mountain made Woolrich 
rib-knit heavy worsted 
wool hunting socks RABIEBS. 00 cccccccvocccccssccsecscecocoscessccccccssesoces 
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HUNTERS! Let Tom Tracy 


Keep Your Feet Warm With 


hese WOOL 


~» FLEECE LINED 
Hunting & Fishing 


2 OCKS 


Here's Tom Tracy's sure 
cure for cold feet. Gray 
hunting socks with red 
band tops. Lined with soft, 
wool fleece . absorbs 
perspiration ...keeps feet 
warm and comfortable 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just pay Postman $1.00 
per pair plus postage 


CHECK SIZE 
Ow On O12 












PER PAIR 


TOM TRACY 


Box 191, Dept. OL-11 
Highland Park, Mich. 















leose send pairs of Hunting Socks, C.O.D. at $1.00 
per poir plus postage. Money refunded within 10 days if not 
sotisfied. 
NAME 
(EEE a 
city _ STATE — 














» IDEAL | 
TOOLS 


For preducing accurate re- 
loads capable of close group- 
ing, Ideal Tools are the ac- 
cepted standard. They give 
all the advantages of the tong 
type of tool with the effective- 
ness of the straight line type. 
No. 5 Powder Measure indispen- 
Sable for smokeless powders. $7.50 


IDEAL HAND BOOK-—-Valuable guide for 
reloading, fully illustrated. Lists all Ideal 
Tools. 160 pages. 50c postpaid. 

LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








farther, more attractive from the air. A sure 

way to more ducks this year 

Only $6.00 per dozen complete 
with cords and anchors 

(Prices slightly higher west of Rockies 

{Write today for illustrated liter ature 
Please include your dealer's name. 


DUCK-IN DECOY COMPANY 


4061 Forest Park St. Louis, Mo. 





Custom Tailored 
Thornproof & Waterproof 


HUNTING BREECHES 


j Made te, ver measurements from the finest 
Import Jomestic me rleskin ~Forestry 
Wein ae Corduroy & Sail« oth Satisfied 
customers throughout the U old with * 
money back guarantee. Price $5 mY up. | Bo« 
let showing new cloth, new styles and better 
prices, sent free on request 


: MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. 


P. O. Box No. 12, Station D. 
New York City, N. Y. Dept. O.L. 
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T LAST! With Elwood’s genuine 
KROME-TAN you can tan all kinds of furs 
and make valuable LEATHER for harness, 
— laces, etc. le simplified home 
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Sergsin es on new guns, revolv- 
ser 4 Ss. Trade your old 
for a new one! (Time payments arranged. 
usually liberal allowance or TOP es 
rifles, guns, binoculars, cameras, ° 

you want? All merchan- 


97-0 Park Row, N.Y. Cc. 
as i NEW and, 
All Makes, Powers, Sizes a 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 

40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 


alogue on request. 
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Be Your Own Weather Man 


(Continued from page 87) 


over one spot, particularly if the ren- 
dezvous is over a wooded hill or moun- 
tain, they soon form the nimbus, or 
rain, cloud. The sky darkens, and rain 
follows. When these clouds gather 
quickly, the rain is usually quickly over, 
but, if the masses have been gathering 
slowly for a day or two, it will proba- 
bly rain for several hours. The swift 
gathering of the clouds is caused by the 
heating of the air at the surface of the 
earth. That air rises rapidly, and its 
vapor content condenses quickly, bring- 
ing sudden rain of brief duration. The 
ominous, slow thickening of the clouds 
indicates the approach of a widespread 
cyclone area. 


S A rule, small cumulus clouds are a 

sign of fair weather. Great masses 
of cumulus clouds, forming mountains 
in the sky, are another matter. Thus, 
the old saying, “In the morning moun- 
tains, in the evening fountains,” is well- 
founded. 

The sky may be blanketed with a low 
ceiling of clouds in layers. If these lay- 
ers of stratus clouds continue to thicken, 
rain may be expected in a short time. 
Often, however, they are usually dis- 
sipated during the day, and followed by 
a cyclone center. A similar ceiling at 
about 10,000 feet is caused by alto-stratus 
clouds, while an extremely high ceiling 
is formed of cirro-stratus clouds. Both 
these phenomena are storm warnings. 
On the other hand, the sky is often cov- 
ered by a gray mist, obscuring the sun. 
These mists usually form early in the 
morning and disappear before noon. 

Cirrus clouds seem the most innocent. 
They are deceptive. They form in wispy 
curls, nearly 30,000 feet in the air. When 
they are fast moving—and they usually 
are—watch out for storms in the next 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. These 
clouds are believed to be formed of air 
blown off from the circling winds re- 
volving around an_ eastward-moving 
storm area, and their appearance heralds 
the coming rain. 

Mackerel skies are a variation of cir- 
rus clouds, and form a pattern across the 
sky like the stripes on a fish. These 
clouds are formed in the same high 
storm area as the cirrus clouds and for 
the same reason are the forerunners of 
a swiftly moving storm. Cirrus clouds 
and mackerel skies have given rise to 
the old jingle, “Mackerel skies and 
mares’ tails make lofty ships carry low 
sails.” 

Weaving winds invariably presage a 
coming storm, and they can be detected 
by the action of the clouds. Scudding 
clouds under an overcast sky are a sign 
of rainy days, and so are clouds that 
move at different levels in opposite di- 
rections. Smoke that rises heavily 
through the humid air, then falls again, 
is another sure sign of rain. Smoke is 
actually a cloud of fine particles of soot, 
charcoal, or carbon. When the air is 
dry, these particles remain light, and 
quickly disappear, but, when the air is 
humid, the smoke literally becomes 
water-logged and falls. 

Many proverbs profess to foretell the 


weather by the color of the sky. The 
most ancient of these is the  best- 
founded. “Red sky at morning is a 


sailor’s sure warning; red sky at night is 
the sailor’s delight” is more truth than 
poetry. 


The varying colors of the sky are 
caused by the effect of light on the dust 
particles and minute drops of moisture 
in the atmosphere. Sky color is altered 
as the size of these particles is altered 
by shifting atmospheric conditions. 

The colors of the solar spectrum vary 
in degree of radiant energy. Red is the 
most intense, followed by orange, yellow, 
green, blue, Indigo, and violet. It has 
been found that the weaker the sky 
color, the drier is the atmosphere. There- 
fore, a red morning sky indicates more 
dampness in the atmosphere than one 
which is greenish or yellowish. A gray 
sky means that a layer of the atmosphere 
is filled with tiny globules of water, 
which reflect every color and, as these 
colors cancel each other out, a gray tone 
is produced. Paradoxically, a gray 
morning sky is usually followed by clear- 
ing weather. This is because the mois- 
ture producing the gray tone is normal- 
ly only a comparatively thin band, 
formed of vapor from dew, or from 
lakes or rivers, and is quickly evaporated 
by the sun. 

A red evening sky is considered a 
good sign, simply because it is less 
moist than a gray one. A gray sky at 
evening means that the dust particles 
with which the air is filled have become 
saturated with moisture to a great 
height. Hence the saying, “If the sun 
set in gray, the next will be a rainy 
day.” 

Before you get a stiff neck from study- 
ing the sky, look down at your feet and 
observe the dew. “When the dew is on 
the grass,” says the old proverb, “rain 
will never come to pass.” This is true 
because dew forms only when the grass 
is cool. When the grass is dry in the 
morning, or late evening, the air is 
warm and humid, and rain is not far 
away. 

Perhaps the sun has already set when 
you begin to think about that trip. You 
can still learn a lot about tomorrow’s 
weather from the sky. Fading stars, or 
no stars at all, are obviously a bad sign. 
They are invisible or hard to see be- 
cause they are concealed by mists or 
vapor. 


HOUGH the appearance of the moon 

depends on atmospheric conditions, 
the moon itself has a negligible influence 
on the weather. Halos around the moon 
usually precede storms, and especially 
when they are seen in a rushing veil of 
cirrus clouds. 

As you have probably already learned 
from experience, your radio is an excel- 
lent weather prophet, at least so far as 
approaching thunderstorms are con- 
cerned. There are many kinds of static, 
indicating atmospheric disturbance. It 
is possible to determine the speed, and 
the course, of an approaching storm, by 
measuring the static emitted by your 
receiver. This is most valuable in the 
case of storms that pass you by. For 
example, you hear the first warning 
crackle, indicating that a storm is ap- 
proaching. As this interference in- 
creases, you know that the storm is 
coming nearer. But, if this static les- 
sens, you may be sure that the storm is 
receding, and you may set out with con- 
fidence, though other signs may still in- 
dicate bad weather. 

If you live in a large city, the United 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Be Your Own 
Weather Man 


(Continued from page 74) 


States Weather Bureau's daily maps 
will help you in forecasting. These maps 
are published in many newspapers, and 
may be obtained direct from the weather 
bureau for a nominal sum. They indicate 
the pressure areas throughout the 
country, the directions of the wind, and 
the temperature. However, as these 
charts are issued at 7:30 a.m. (except 
those published in the “New York Times,” 
which are issued at 7:30 p.m.) and do 
not reach you until twelve or more hours 
later, it is necessary to supplement them 
with your own observations. As said 
before, the general direction of the lows 
is west to east. As these areas move at 
an average speed of from 477 to 718 
miles a day, faster in winter and slower 
in summer, you can calculate fairly 
closely when to expect the low area in 
your region. 

By this time, you ought to have a 
pretty fair idea of tomorrow’s weather. 
Your barometer has told you if a low- 
pressure area is approaching, and the 
winds have told you its direction. The 
thermometer has told you of any change 
in the temperature that you have not 
felt yourself. The formation and move- 
ment of clouds, the color of the sky, or 
the visibility of moon or stars, and the 
presence or absence of dew, have given 
you further indications of what kind of 
weather to expect. 

Yet I must add a word of warning. 
These signs and portents are generally 
true, but they can be deceptive in certain 
localities. The presence of a near-by 
mountain, or water-filled valley, can up- 
set calculations, diverting the course of 
a storm. Any prophecy that is based on 
something more plausible than the pat- 
tern of tea leaves in the bottom of a 
cup is based on past experience. All the 
weather signs mentioned here have this 
basis in universal experience. To this 
you should add data on local pecu- 
liarities. 

Every serious amateur weather proph- 
et should keep a weather diary. Note 
the daily temperature, morning, midday, 
and evening. Take the barometer read- 
ing at least three times a day. Observe 
and record cloud formations, color of 
sky, and direction of wind. Then record 
the kind of weather that followed. In 
time, you will be able to draw sound con- 
clusions. Remember, the weather bu- 
reau is right only about eighty percent 
of the time. Your own average will not 
be so good at first, but don’t be dis- 
couraged. With study and practice you 
can become as nearly infallible as is 
humanly possible. 


Dime Quail 


UAIL shooting is going to be cheap 

for citizens of Louisiana. Conserva- 
tion Commissioner William G. Rankin 
recently showed Gov. Richard Leche a 
lease by which a lumber company grant- 
ed the commission 35,000 acres of land 
in Saint Tammany parish to establish 
public quail-shooting grounds. The 
grounds will be stocked with quail from 
State hatcheries, and the governor has 
announced that citizens will be charged 
only a nominal fee, “probably just a 
dime,” to shoot quail. The Saint Tam- 
many tract lies between Abita Springs 
and Pearl River, running north to Bush 
and Talisheek. 
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2NEW Bridge Type 


MOUNT A WEAVER SCOPES 


Lower Position—Lighter Weight—Greater Strength 


Type B is NEW all the way through—a bridge type mount with widely sep- 
arated bases that makes the scope actually a part of the rifle. Lower, stronger, 
and sturdier than any previous mounts. Easily detachable; made for all pop- 
ular rifles; adaptable to all Weaver Scopes. Model 330 sc ope and type B 
mount weigh only 914 ounces. 





Type B 
Mount 
Complete 








Weaver Scopes 
for Every Purpose, Every Rifle 


Illustration shows Model 330 Scope with Type B 
Mount, $31 complete. Other scopes—for target and 
game shooting—from $4.75 to $32.50 with Type — 
Mount. Scopes with new type B mount only $3.50 ad- 
ditional. Write Dept. 6 for illustrated folder. 














Hunting Season BARGAINS! 
27-50 al Ph gy The Model 94 Winchester Carbine, 


approved by over a million hunters; 
made .in .30/30 and .32 Special cali- 
bers. Equipped with gold bead front sight on sandblasted ramp with hood, 







20” ‘‘proof-steel’’ barrel. This Jatest model rifle will take the sensational 
180 grain belted bullet cartridges in addition to the standard loads. Packed in original 
factory-sealed cartons. Special price............ $27.50. ($2.00 deposit on all C. O. D's.) 


LIMITED SUPPLY! Genuine U.S. Army Krag Sporting Rifles, 3/4” caliber, special new 22” barrel, tight 
action, hard shooter. In Grade No.1 condition throughout. Special price..............ccccccececcceeee $19.85 
Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free—Catalog ) L-52 Warren St., New York City 








60 POWER TELESCOPE $2. 19 BENJAMIN 
VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X AIR PISTOL 
Wi Beene a oe WITH LEVER 

+ pow. | HAND PUMP 


images with 40 & 60 power for extra lon: 
range. Guaranteed to bring distant 
ejects. pe people, sports events, Mos 
ships. stars, etc., erful made for any- | For Target —Small 
rt tare none the money. Game-Cam -Ete. 
one than @ Zoot in | Guaranteed—Accurate—Practical—Economical—Safe—Clean— 
math. Multiple tons system. 29 am Adjustable Force—Amazing Maximum Velocity. No Smoke of 


















60 Rimes 6 os close. 
b i 1 6 [ 
objective lens. sections Jirections 
Included for using as acompound 4 lens microscope. | Bolt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair Tri fety Lock—Hand Pump. 
» American made. We pay the postage. Only $2.19. Address | Single Shot BB $8.50; Single Shot cal. 177 or 22 with rifled barrel $8.50; BB 


8-Shot $10.00; Holster $2.00. pt « ¥-y of Benjamin 


















Mir Rifle Co., 820 Marion St., St. Louis. , UL 
The Bunch System wee 
of Fox and Coyote WHY sxc with RUST 


Trapping when you can buy complete gun protection for’ 25c. 
is different from all other LUTE protection for your rifles, pistols and shotguns p—- +" 





moist tropical climates and salt sea air, Tested and u y 
methods and gets the such famous authorities as—Crossman, Whelen, Ness, Askins, 
slyest trapshy animals and others. RIG gverzente that rusts before ‘it 
Effective on bare ground nee PR ng ban he pang ME ; ili 

u ‘ ) é sro ¢ Send your dealer ican and 10 ‘to cover’ mailing 
or deep snow Results or and packing, for sample. FRE E literature upon 
no pay - 7 request. Buy RIG today at your denleme or send to 

4 one RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
F. Q. BUNCH, 5830-2 Stony Island Avenue, Chicage, Illinois, U.S.A, 
Box O Welch, Minn. Ane 











Before you buy ANY shotgun, examine these new 
HAND ENGRAVED improved Brownings — Automat- 
ies and aoe tener | ney hey of three generations 


of gun designing and building experience. 

New 1938 Browning Overunder standard equipment 
includes @ New Single Selective Trigger. e Automatic 
Selective ee -—complete ejection, e Hand En- 
graving...Ask your dealer or write us for full infor- 
mation. BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


AUTOMATIC AND OVERUNDER SHOTGUNS 
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MAURICE H. DECKER, £¢éitor 


Fall Is the Time for Hikers 


ALL is a splendid time for camping 

trips on foot. The mosquitoes have 

been killed by frost, and the flies are 

scarce. This permits the hiker to 
use a light, easily carried, open-front 
tent. Cool days encourage brisk exer- 
cise, and the cool nights bring refresh- 
ing sleep. Hiking clubs recognize these 
advantages by extending their weekly 
schedules through November. 

There are three sound reasons why 
you should not hike alone. A companion 
makes the outing more interesting, and 
an accident, such as a sprained ankle, 
will be less troublesome with a com- 
panion to help. And the weight of much 
of the necessary equipment—tent, ax, 
cooking kit, first-aid materials, etc., 
can be divided, and shared since these 
articles serve two as well as one. 

Packs weighing 50 to 60 lb. are solely 
for the hickory-tough woodsman who 
totes a load on his back for months on 
end. The man who goes hike-camping 
one or two weeks a year should not at- 
tempt to carry so much unless he knows 
by actual experience he can handle the 
load and still enjoy himself. For ordi- 
nary hiking, 35 to 40 lb. are plenty. 

The hiker always finds it difficult to 
decide between the things he would like 
to take, and those his limit strength will 
permit him to pack. There are several 
ways to keep packs down to the mini- 
mum. One is a careful selection of every 
article that goes inside, rigorously ex- 
cluding superfluous equipment, and giv- 





ing preference, so far as possible, to 
articles that serve more than one pur- 
pose. Another effective way is to reduce 
the length of your hike. This lightens 
the amount of food. This may restrict 
your hiking to less primeval localities, 
but it is wiser than to risk a strained 
back or a shortage of food the last few 
days. 

Here I propose to offer a few sugges- 
tions to help the hike-camper select an 
outfit with which he can travel, eat, and 
sleep outdoors in reasonable comfort. 
Whether the completed pack will weigh 
35 lb. or whether it will weigh 40 lb. 
depends on the type of shelter and bed 
carried, also on the number of extras 
the camper believes necessary. If the 
load is still too heavy, the best remedy 
is to cut the food supply to last 5 days 
instead of 7. 

Since you are hiking in the fall and 
won't be troubled by insects, you can 
use an open-front forester tent, weigh- 
ing 3% to 4 lb., or a simple lean-to shel- 
ter, weighing slightly less than 3 lb. One 
of the sketches shows how to make a 
lean-to that will adequately house the 
hiker who insists on going alone. This 
shelters a ground space about 4% by 7 
ft. It will hold two beds if necessary, 
but, for steady use by a pair of hikers, 
make the lean-to 1 ft. deeper. 

This lean-to is just a tarp with tri- 
angular ends. It can be built of light 
tent cloth or unbleached muslin. The 
22-in. hood is guyed out with ropes to 


This lean-to, weighing less than three pounds, will provide ample shelter for two 
campers. It can be built of tent cloth or unbleached muslin, from the drawing at right 


protect the open front from driving rain 
and wind. A doubled lock seam is used 
to join the breadths of material to- 
gether. The six thicknesses of cloth 
make tape reénforcement unnecessary, 
yet the cloth is lapped in such a way 
that only three thicknesses need be 
sewed together at a time. This makes it 
possible to use a sewing machine on the 
work. 

Usually a hiker can cut poles and 
stakes at the camp site. Should this be 
impossible, take along jointed poles that 
can be carried easily. Cut them into 
short, equal pieces, the length depend- 
ing on the size of the tent. Join the sec- 
tions together with a sleeve or tube of 
tin. Poles are lashed in a bundle and 
tied on the outside of your pack. Alumi- 
num poles, sold by outfitters, are equally 
light and strong. Tent stakes of the 
same material, weighing only 1 lb. to the 
dozen, also can be obtained. 

Careful selection of a camp site is al- 
Ways necessary when open-front shel- 
ters are used. The camper should esti- 
mate the probable direction of a pos- 
sible storm and pitch his tent with the 
back toward it. In addition, there should 
be some natural protection, such as 
rocks, brush, or thick young timber, to 
protect the front if the wind should 
shift. The ground should be well-drained, 
and it always pays to dig a ditch around 
the bottom of the tent to carry off water 
which might run in and soak your bed. 

Light sleeping bags are ideal. Some of 
these weigh as little as 5 lb., and permit 
the minimum pack weight. But they 
are more expensive as a rule than blan- 
kets, and, if expense as well as weight 
must be considered, I suggest light, 
fluffy single blankets of camel’s hair 
and wool. These measure 66 x 80 in., and 
weigh 2% lb. each. 

Unfortunately, some of the weight 
you save with an open-front tent must 
go into the additional bed covering 
needed for fall weather. Ordinarily, the 
camper will require about 8 lb. of blan- 
kets for moderate weather. Three blan- 
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kets to a man will, if they are handled 
skillfully when camp is made, provide a 
surprising amount of warmth. 

Here’s a way to “stretch” those three 
blankets to their protective limit. If 
two hikers share one bed, then their six 
blankets can be used in the usual way 
and, quite often, five will be found 
ample. But when a man sleeps alone, he 
first folds one blanket lengthwise. This 
gives a two-ply pad 40 x 66 in. to lay 
on the bottom of your bed. It won't 
hurt if your feet project a few inches 
over the bottom. Then fold the second 
jlanket into a two-layer pad 33 x 80 in. 
Pin this to the center of the third blan- 
ket with large safety pins. This forms 
your covering. It gives three thicknesses 
of blanket on top of your body where it 
is most needed. The single edges of the 
unfolded blanket are sufficient to tuck 
in around your sides. 

When packs must be kept down to 35 
lb., it is not easy to include a short air 
mattress with which to insulate your 
blanket bed or sleeping bag from the 
ground. These pads are ideal for com- 
fort, but the lightest weighs 4 lb. When 
you find you haven’t room for one, you 
can sleep on browse or any soft, natural 
material you can gather in the woods or 
meadow. If the grass, leaves, etc., are 
slightly damp, cover them with a water- 
proof sheet. Hikers use rain shirts, pack 
sacks, and the like for this purpose. A 
waterproof wrap of some sort is usually 
needed on a hike anyway, so why not 
provide an article of three-fold utility, a 
combination poncho for hiking, a water- 
proof bed sheet to lay under the blan- 
kets, and a tick or bag to hold in shape 
the natural bedding you gather? 


MAKE or buy a sheet of light water- 
proof cloth 70 x 76 in. in size. Light 
tenting in 36 or 40-in. widths is excellent 
Sew snap fasteners every 8 in. along the 
of this sheet so it can be folded 
and held in shape as a bag 35 x 76 in. 
This is our old familiar browse mattress 
rr tick, ready to be stuffed bulging with 
or grass. It is waterproof so an 
extra ground sheet is not necessary to 
the blankets dry. Now install a 
pair of additional snap fasteners at the 
center of one long side, spaced far 
enough apart to leave an opening for 
your neck. You can drape the sheet 
ibout your shoulders and fasten it 
under your chin, and it becomes a 
very effective poncho or cape that will 
even shelter your pack, if you like. This 
combined poncho, blanket, and tick will 
weigh less than 30 oz. 

Whether you hike alone or with a 
companion, the weight of your share of 
the cooking kit will run about 1% lb. If 
you are alone, you must be content with 
1 small mess kit of skillet with folding 
handle, pot with lid, plate, bowl, and 
cutlery. But, if you have a companion, 
you can assemble an outfit of light 
1luminum, consisting of 1%-qt. pot for 
coffee, 2-qt. pot for cereals, skillet, plate, 
up, and cutlery, that will weigh about 
3 lb. The latter outfit is much more 
satisfactory, for it permits you to cook 
better meals with less discomfort. If 
you carry a mess kit, you can pare off a 
few ounces if you discard the cloth case 
ind bind the outfit together with large 
rubber bands. 

Light aluminum is preferred for all 
utensils. While this material must be 
handled carefully to avoid dents, and 
the fire must be kept in check to avoid 
burning the food, such extra attention is 
ustified by the saving in pack weight. 

The grub list I suggest includes most 
f the better-known kinds of concen- 
trates. It furnishes good, hearty meals 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ROOD-LIGHT COLEMAN LANTERN 


Instant-Lighting, Storm-Proof Lantern 
Throws 100-Foot Circle of Brilliant Light! 


Here’s the kind of lantern you’ve always wanted! 
It’s the instant-lighting, storm- proof Coleman 
“Twin Mantle’? Lantern! See how it ‘“‘flood- 
lights’’ a 100-ft. area like a 300-watt electric bulb! 
“SAFETY-SEALED” FUEL CAN’T SPILL 
Imagine a lantern so safe you can upset it or 
roll it around on the ground...and the sealed fuel 
Fuel for a week costs only a dime! 



































can’t spill. 


Strong metal fount holds fuel for 12 to 15 hours 
of light. Self-cleaning generator lasts for months. 
Exclusive Pyrex glass weather guard makes it 


completely storm-proof! See a demonstration of 
this amazing Coleman Lantern at your dealer’s. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. OL-112, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada (8112) 
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CAMP STOVES 
“It’s a cinch you'll be WARM in a 
WOODS 3-Star Down Sleeping Robe” 


genoa trip, wildfowl hunting, anywhere that you’ll have cold nights— 

take a Woods 3-Star Aretic Down Sleeping Robe and sleep warm. Draft- 
proof. Insulated with Woods Everlive waterfowl down—keeps you comfortabie 
even at sub-zero. Lined with pure virgin wool kersey—thick, soft, cozy and 
dependably dry. Water-repellent cover. Hygienic ventilation. Plenty of room to 
relax, rolland stretch! Remarkably light. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask your dealer. 





BETTER, FASTER “HOME-COOKING” with 
COLEMAN CAMP STOVE! 
Cooks meals faster, better. 
Burns gas like home range 
2 and 3 burners. Oven model 
converts into heater. Write 
for details. 






















Or order direct, no shipping charge in U.S. 
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robes, $18.50 to $63.50, according 
Also Woods Sleeping 


batt insulation. 
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Catalog free 
Address 


w DS MFG. . LTD. OGDENSBURG. N.Y 
OODS MFG. CO Dept. 3810 




















” ale Dont Drive WRONG ye 
When Writing Advertisers How often have you act a 
> . ‘ found yourself on the 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIF! wrong road? You know 
how annoying it is to 
retrace your Way when 
- ait " - you are in a hurry. The 
Hull Auto Compass al 
Is Your Rupture w - rete the Gisection of travel, saving you 
mile money, worries and delays. Only $2.95 


at your dealer, Two-piece model $1.95. Write 


for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 246-P7, Warren, Ohio 





HERE? 


Why delay sponse palliative 
treatment? If you suffer from 
rupture —and a doctor ad- 
vises the use of a proper-fitting 
support—send for the factsabout 
our perfected truss invention— 
the Brooks Appliance for reduci- 
ble rupture—with the Automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support. Thou- 
sands bought by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial — Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 
man, woresan or child. Low- priced, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for fullinformation 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 
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uncrowded car—carry big load of 

equipment, utensils, clothing, bedding, etc., in| @ 1929 Schult Trailers sparkle with 
America's smartest, most modern small auto-trailer. beauty and new features. An alert Temperature is 
Convertible into bed at night. New, rugged, stream- engineering staff and outstanding thruout 
lined design. Trails easily. Attaches in 2 places to production and buying facilities, en- Air Conditioning 
bumper arms—backs parallel. Heavy steel chassis, able Schult to give you greater value. Lacrtex Masonite 
4-ply tires. Timken Roller Bearings. 1 or 2 wheels. 10 new models. Many sizes andin- or Steel Ext 

Se = SS SS BE Se ee ee terior arrangements. Choice of ex- pacha ony 
. . . _ terior finishes. A new Nomad at a 
FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., great saving. Others at $275 to $3600, Complete Baths 
Dept. O-11, Hastings, Nebr. See the 1939 models at your Schult More Floor Space 

Please send me full details about your ROSE dealers. Send for free catalog. New Conveniences 


Trailerette, and the Low Prices. 


SCHULT TRAILERS. INC. INC. 
DEPT. 1211 ELKHART, 


SCHULT TRAILERS 
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Fall Is the Time 
for Hikers 


(Continued from page 77) 


for one man for one week. With addi- 
tions of fish and game it could be made 
to last double that time. 

Here’s the list: 2% lb. bacon, 1 Ib. 
salami, 1 can (12 oz.) corned beef, % Ib. 
dried beef, 1 lb. cheese, % Ib. egg pow- 
der, 1 lb. milk powder, 4 oz. dehydrated 
soup-vegetables, 4 oz. dehydrated po- 
tatoes, % lb. peanut butter, 1 lb. sugar, 
% lb. butter, % lb. sweet chocolate, 2 lb. 
flapjack flour, 1 lb. rice, % lb. quick-cook 
oats, 1 Ib. raisins, 1 lb. dried peaches, 2 
oz. concentrated coffee, 2 oz. tea, 2 oz. 
salt, 2 oz. citric acid for lemonade. 

Counting containers, the total weight 
will be close to 17 lb. These containers 
often represent considerable waste. Re- 
move peanut butter from glass and pack 
it in an ice cream carton. Take the beef 
out of the tin and wrap in parchment. 
Pack dry foods in small, muslin bags. 
In cool weather, butter can be wrapped 
in parchment, but in warm weather it 
must be put in a small tin or aluminum 
can. Wrap first with parchment to avoid 
actual contact with metal. 

There are many dishes you can pre- 
pare from the list I've given. You can 
serve corned beef hash, soup, vegetable 
stew, seasoning the dehydrated vege- 
tables with beef, bacon, or salami. Dried- 


PINNED AT ALL 
FOUR CORNERS 





FOLDED 





Three blankets folded to give warmth of five 


beef gravy calls for only bacon fat, milk 
powder, and flapjack flour. Rice can be 
cooked plain or with raisins, and eaten 
with butter, sugar, and milk. With 
melted cheese, it may be fried in cakes, 
or it can be used to thicken soup and 
stew, or made into pudding with raisins, 
milk, eggs, and chocolate. Oatmeal can 
be served in many of the same ways. 
The salami is a good seasoning for 
stews, and it can be fried or eaten cold. 
Egg powder permits you to make scram- 
bled eggs, puddings, omelettes, and rich, 
tasty hot cakes. You can serve stewed 
peaches plain, or with flour dumplings 
floating on top of the hot juice. On cold 
days, you will drink coffee and tea, but 
on a hot afternoon a fair imitation of 
lemonade is possible with the citric acid. 

Having shelter, bed, and good food as- 
sured, you may now flirt a bit with a 
few extras. The lightest practical ax 
weighs 1 lb. It will cut tent poles, stakes, 
and small-fire fuel. A few ounces of first- 
aid materials will suffice for two hikers. 
Take some extra socks, possibly a 
change of underwear, but don’t burden 
yourself with much extra clothing. Each 
hiker needs a waterproof match box, 
and, if the trail is not well-marked, a 
map and compass. 

In computing pack-sack weight, re- 
member the sack itself will weigh about 
3 Ib. 

Above all, don’t load up with a lot of 
doodads. Occasionally some hiker for- 
gets to figure in the weight of the mis- 
cellany that bulges his pockets, and then 
wonders why his 35-lb. pack bears down 
so heavily—Maurice H. Decker. 





Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 

— . COFFEE-cAN Potatoes are mashed and packed in 

rays) , a wooden boxes lined with wax paper. 
qe ; The potatoes freeze, and keep as long as 
| : | ip they stay frozen. They cook quickly, and 
: taste much better than raw, frozen veg- 
etables. I have carried as much as 500 
lb. of such potatoes, and they have lasted 
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Cooking Stand 


HIS stand, made by bending 3/16-in. 

wire as shown to hold a tin coffee-can 
lid, makes a handy support for skillet 
or kettle, and prevents the bottom of 
either from being blackened by the wood 
fire. The top ring of this stand must fit 
snugly inside the lid. Its slanting legs 
support the lid 6 in. above the ground.— 
M. M. Helder, Pa. 


Food For Winter Trails 


OR winter hiking and temporary 

camps, I carry foods that require little 
time to prepare. At home, I grind beef 
into hamburger, and cook it in pats big 
enough for one meal. I boil potatoes, 
mash them, and shape into pats, and fix 
macaroni and cheese the same way. 
Then, on the trail, when I stop the dogs 
for mealtime, I put what I want of this 
food in the fry pan. By the time the tea 
water boils, the meat, potatoes, and 
macaroni are warmed through, and 
ready to eat. These foods keep many 
days in winter weather without spoiling. 
Before I start on my trap lines, I cook 
enough potatoes to last the entire trip. 


«Trail Q 


Heater for Tent 


Question: Do the fumes from a gasoline 
pressure-stove contain carbon-monoxide gas? Is 
it safe to use one of these stoves for cooking 
or heating purposes in a 9 x 9-ft. umbrella 
tent?—P. W. S., Md. 


Answer: The fumes of gasoline camp stoves 
contain carbon-monoxide gas. For this reason, 
I never recommend such stoves to heat tents in 
cold weather. Their use inside a tent in mild 
temperatures, when the tent is more or less 
open, is safe enough, but I would not risk 
burning these stoves in a closed tent for any 
length of time —M. H 


Sleeping-Bag Problem 


Question: As I have never used a sleeping 
bag, I would like to have some information be- 
fore I buy one. I can have one made with 4 lb. 
of goose-down filling, or one ready made with 
3 Ib. of filling. In mild weather, would this bag 
be too warm? Which of these two bags would 
you recommend? The average early fall tem- 
perature here would range from freezing to 20 
degrees above zero. The extreme would be 
zero. I would use a tent late in the season.— 
A. R., Oreg. 


Answer: I have what I believe to be an 
average resistance to cold, and I would select 
the bag with 3 Ib. of filling. That bag, of 
course, would be too light for zero temperature, 
but you can easily fit it with an insert of pure- 
wool blanket, using one that is rather heavy, 
and loosely woven. Then you can use the 
blanket when necessary, and lay it under the bag 
when you are sufficiently warm without it. On 
a very warm night, you could leave the robe 





an entire season with perfect satisfac- 


tion.—F. N. Russell, Saskatchewan, Can- 


ada. 


To See Under Ice 


HEN fishing through ice in winter, 

cover your fishing hole, and the ice 
for about 4 ft. surrounding it, with tar 
paper. Then, cut a small hole through 
the paper over the center of the hole in 
the ice. By bending down, you are able 
to see a surprising distance under the 
water.—John H. Tipton, Alta., Canada. 


Emergency Bootjacks 


BOOT that re- 

fuses to be 
pulled off can cause 
a lot of trouble on 
a camping trip. 
Since few persons 
wish to carry a 
regular bootjack, 
one of these simple 
jacks can come in 
W, handy: 
v2 The wagon wheel 
fps 






on the chuck wagon 
(if you have one) 
is a sure-fire jack. 
Simply wedge your heel into the spokes 
above the hub, and pull. An ax, stuck in 
a stump, will do the job equally well, as 
will a sturdy forked stick, pounded into 
the ground.—C. E. Bradberry, Kan. 


A) al 
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spread flat and cover yourself with only the 
blanket. In any event, I advise you to try out 
the robe at home, if possible, on a cold night 
and see whether it affords sufficient warmth. 
You are covering a lot of ground between freez- 
ing and zero, and it is hard to select a single 
robe that is not too heavy for one extreme, yet 
heavy enough for the other.—M . 


Tanning Deer Hides 


Question: Please tell me how to tan deer 
hides.—W. L., Ga. 


Answer: There are numerous ways of tan- 
ning hides and a choice of method often depends 
on what use you will make of the finished 
product. The following formula I give here is 
one of the simplest to use, either for hides that 
have had the hair removed or for hides that re- 
tain the hair. Mix in a stoneware or wooden 
container enough of the following liquor to 
cover the skin well: 1 gal. of soft water; 1 qt 
of salt; and 1 oz. of commercial-strength sul- 
phuric acid. Leave the skin in this solution for 
about 8 days. I assume that it has been cleanly 
fleshed first, and that all shreds of muscle, fat 
and membrane have been removed from the 
flesh side. Take the hide out, rinse it well ir 
clear water, then soak it in a pail of water and 
1 cup of sal soda to kill any acid remaining ir 
the fibers. Now, while the hide is damp, work 
it until dry. Working means to pull, stretch 
rub, and twist the skin vigorously. A good way 
is to put a man on each end and draw the skin 
vigorously across the edge of a %%-in. board 
When the hide dries, it will be stiff. Moisten it 
until it is soft and work again. Repeat this 
until the skin dries soft instead of stiff. This 
working is the most important part of tanning. 
No chemical will take its place.—M. H. D. 
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Ready for Fish—or Whatever 


(Continued from page 31) 


meadow grass, and he began to cast up- 
ward and across from the bottom of the 
pool—his favorite cast. I left him there 
and walked down to where the river 
joins the Colorado. I didn’t have any 
idea of catching anything bigger than 
eight inches long. 

At the tail of a pool, where the suds 
were stringing out and the water slow, 
my first cast brought up one of those lit- 
tle ones so eager that his rush carried 
the fly twelve inches above the surface. 
When he was played out, I skipped the 
rest of the pool, and came near quitting 
it entirely because I just knew there 
weren't any large fish in it. 


UT, when I got up to the head and saw 
how the current swung around and 

undercut that high bank, I stopped and 
studied it for a moment, and decided to 
make a cast. There it was—a high, over- 
hanging bank, a long, deep hole with 
plenty of cover on the bottom, and a 
strong current coming into the head of it, 
shelving steeply into deep water. If there 
were any big trout in the stream, they 
would be lying where the water broke 
into the deeps. 

The trout that took my fly caught me 
flat-footed. He went into the air at once. 
I saw he was a good fifteen inches long, 
and a rainbow. He hit the water, headed 
downstream, and he took me for a real 
ride before I got him. I didn’t have my 
landing net with me because I was trying 
to learn the trick of picking trout out of 
the water with my hand as I'd seen one 
noted Colorado angler do. I finally did it, 
though I made several false grabs. 

With the fish in my hand, I rushed 
back down the stream and shouted, “Hey, 
Fred! There’s big ones here in the heavy 
water at the head of the pool!” 

But Fred remained calm. He just 
stayed there in that long pool and kept 
on pitching, satisfied with an occasional 
eight-incher. I watched him for a time, 
but pretty soon I went back up the river, 
checking into every place where a heavy 
rifle dropped off into a deep hole. After 
I had covered about a mile, my creel was 
getting heavy as the devil. Four of the 
rainbows in it were around fifteen inches 
long, and none less than twelve. I would 
hate to tell how many I lost because I 
kept trying to pick them up in my hand. 

Fred was still working on his long pool 
when I came back to him—and still 
catching eight-inchers. Finally, I per- 
suaded him to leave the slow water and 
come with me to a place where a big one 
was sure to be lying. What happened 
then is a thing that Fred himself should 
tell, but never would. My only excuse for 
putting it down here is the fact it shows 
that there are two ways to enjoy fishing 
—your way and mine, and Fred’s. 

We came up to that place side by side. 
It was a pool where the current came 
down in a boisterous riffle and fell off of 
an underwater shelf into a hole that was 
at least ten feet deep. A big trout could 
rest there between feedings, and not have 
far to go when he wanted to stick his 
nose up into that aérated riffle and watch 
for food. 

“Right there, where she breaks over 
the shelf into the deep pool,” I said. “A 
six-foot float will be enough. If he’s 
there, he’ll take it.” 

“Maybe!” Fred said. “But you can’t 
cast that water without letting your 
leader come down ahead of your fly.” 


“I know it,” I said. “But it won’t make 
any difference. He'll take it if he’s there.” 


Fred stuck to his favorite up-and- | 
| ditions. Acid pains are relieved almost atonce. TUMS 


across cast. His casting was perfect, but 
he never did float his fly over the place 
where I thought the big one was lying. 

“Let me try a couple,” I said, when he 
had finished. “I just don’t believe you 
are reading that hole right.” 

“O. K.,” he said, and sat down on the 
bank, made himself comfortable, and 
pulled out a cigar and lit it. 

My first cast was short and nothing 
happened. But the second one fell where 
I aimed it. The leader and ten feet of line 
floated over the trout’s nose before the 
fly came into his field of vision, but it 
didn’t make a particle of difference. The 
trout rose calmly and slowly and swal- 
lowed that fly. When I set the hook, he 
jumped out of the water, and Fred rose 
up from his seat and stood there and I 
could hear him saying, “He’s a beauty, 
Ed! A beauty.” 

It wasn’t long until we were sixty 
yards downstream, with Fred at my side, 
shouting, “Don’t try to pick him up! Let 
me land him for you. He’s too big to 
monkey with.” 

“You're right!” I agreed, as that old 
rainbow started away from there. Fred 
kept on saying, “Ed, he’s a beauty,” and 
the tip of my rod was nearly scratching 
my hand as I tried to turn that trout out 
of a beaver house. When he failed to 
make the grade, he came to the surface 
and wallowed there, half awash in the 
current. Fred walked cautiously down 
to him and scooped him up out of the wa- 
ter. It was the biggest trout of the whole 
trip, measuring a shade more than six- 
teen inches. You’d have expected an- 
other angler to be envious, but not Fred. 
He was as happy as if he’d caught it on 
his up-and-across cast. 

We cleaned our fish, walked up to the 
car, and got two bottles of beer out of 
the ice box. While we drank the beer, we 
arranged the fish in the wire basket, be- 
ing careful to put the five big ones on top. 
Fred disjointed his landing net, packed 
away his skid-proof rubbers, put up his 
rod, and we headed for Denver. 

When I last saw Fred, months later, 
there was a skift of snow on the ground, 
and the streets of Denver were slick with 
ice. Smoke was rising from chimneys, 
and some anglers were trying to get used 
to the chill of winter. Fred was Florida 
bound. 

“When will you be back?” I asked. 

“Oh, some time in May,” he answered. 

“That's a long time to wait for fishing.” 

“Oh, I'll be busy getting ready for it,” 
said Fred. 


Millions of Muskies 


HE muskie-rearing program of the 

Wisconsin Conservation Department 

seems to be accomplishing the impos- 
sible. Only a few years ago it was con- 
sidered a waste of time and effort to 
even attempt to rear the noble muskel- 
lunge. Yet, with the season little more 
than half-completed, 17,437,112 muskie 
fry had been hatched and distributed 
to Wisconsin lakes and rivers. Several 
thousand more young muskies are being 
held in rearing ponds for distribution 
as large fingerlings late in the autumn. 
This, largest of all fresh-water game 
fish, should soon be abundant through- 
out the State. 
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. U.S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 


Railway Mail Clerks—Mail Carriers— 
Postal Clerks—File Clerks, etc.— 
Common School Education needed. 
Write immediately for Free 32-page 

book, with list of positions we 
train you for and particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C-264, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HERE‘S THE BEST 


SPORTSMAN’S 







YOU'LL EVER BUY 
FOR ONLY 


$4 00 


POST- 
PAID) 


BLADE OF FINEST 
SWEDISH STEEL 


This sturdy Sportsman’s knife is 8%” 
overall and fully guaranteed by us. The 
4” blade of finest hand-forged Swedish 
steel, beveled and engraved, takes and 
holds a razor-sharp edge. Made in one 
piece by famous Finnish craftsmen. 
Nickel silver ferrule with hard curly 
birch handle. Genuine fitted leather 
case with leather belt strap included at 
this special price of $1.00 complete. Ideal 
for home or camp use. Over ten thou- 
sand enthusiastic users in one year! 


STODDARD’S 


374-F Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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P| Please send me, al! charges prepaid, the Royal Finn Knife ' 
complete with leather case and safety belt clasp. Enclosed 
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H Pam not fully satisfied, I will return it and receive my $1.00 
as you teed. 
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Mountain Lions the Hard Way 


thus adding insult to injury, for he had 
already made a fool of me. 

When lions feed, they usually gorge 
themselves and do not eat again for 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours. As this 
lion had eaten about one third of a two- 
year-old colt the night before, he wasn’t 
hungry. Evidently he had gone to the 
traps out of curiosity. So I took my 
traps to camp, certain he would never 
return to that kill. 


ERRY came over a little later, and I 

told him that either he or Rowe was 
due to lose another horse that night, for I 
didn’t know any way to head off the 
lion from his next kill. Pete said, “I 
reckon I'll bring over a sled load of hay, 
and when the horses come into the cor- 
ral we may as well shut them up for the 
night.” 

He left at a gallop, and was back in 
two hours with the load of hay. The 
horses scented it and came in on the 
run. In a short time, we had forty- 
three head, all that were left out of 
more than fifty. Several of the mares 
wore bells and no self-respecting lion is 
supposed to kill a horse that’s wearing 
a bell. 

This was the night for the big cat to 
eat again, and he did. Bells meant 
nothing to him. He went into the corral 
and killed a three-year-old mare and 
dragged her up near the fence, where he 
ate his fill. 

Every night but one during the time I 
hunted that killer lion, he followed me 
to camp, usually circling it to make sure 
I was there before he went hunting. Yet 
I never once caught a glimpse of him 
after the first night. 

In one corner of the nearly round 
horse corral stood two large oak trees. 
It was under these trees that the horses 
had taken refuge when the lion charged 
them and the filly was killed. So it was 
there that we hung four five-gallon 
kerosene cans, high enough to clear a 
horse’s back and about a foot apart, 
with small stones in the bottom of each 
can. A mere breeze would move the 
cans and cause an awful racket that 
could be heard a mile. We thought this 
would surely keep the lion away, but it 
worked only one night. 

After that, he came back, killed a colt 
and took it over the fence. The lowest 
place in that fence—the spot chosen by 
the lion for his escape—was nine feet. 
He must have balanced the carcass on 
the lodgepole fence, and then let it fall 
on the outside. From there on, he ap- 
parently carried the colt over his shoul- 
ders in some way, for only here and 
there were signs in the snow where part 
of the carcass had dragged. I found 
what was left of the colt, fully a quar- 
ter mile from the corral under some 
low pinon trees and almost completely 
covered with needles and snow. 

I hadn't used my catnip bait thus 
far, and feit something would surely 
happen when I put a full package of 
catnip in that colt and carefully set 
four traps with gloved hands. That 
night two inches of fresh snow fell, 
covering the set with a thin blanket—a 
perfect set. Then I settled myself in 
camp to wait until the following night, 
when the lion would return to that kill 
if he ever did. 

On the morning I hoped would be the 
fatal one for the lion, I was up early, 
visiting the colt carcass before sunup. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


Fifty yards from camp, I became con- 
vinced that the lion had been about, for 
I found tracks where he had followed 
me part of the way to camp. 

He had visited the dead colt, and, 
judging from the signs, he had spent 
most of the night locating my traps. 
He had gone in between them, then, 
and eaten until daylight. I reset the 
traps. 

When Berry came over with another 
sled of hay for his horses, I told him 
that, unless I got the lion in the next 
two or three days, I would get my dogs 
by going to Phoenix, then over the 
Apache Trail, where the road was open 
of snow, a distance of about 700 miles. 
A long way round to catch one lion, but 
this one seemed to be well worth the 
trouble. 

It looked like more snow that day, and 
I gathered an extra pile of firewood. It 
was midafternoon before I set out for the 
kill with two extra traps, both of which 
had four pronged drags attached. While 
looking for a place to set the extra traps, 
I decided on one of my own footprints. 
Why hadn’t I thought of that before? 
The lion always stepped in my tracks 
while following me. 

I set both traps, but left only one at the 
carcass. The other I carried carefully to 
keep from springing it. Taking a new 
route, I started for camp and, about half- 
way, stopped and backed one step. I 
placed the trap carefully in my foot- 
print, dropped the drag to one side, and 
saw it disappear from sight in the soft 
snow. 

About 10 o’clock that night, a hideous 
noise startled me. It was a cross between 
a scream and a growl. Either I had 
caught the lion or some animals were 
fighting over the bait. I could hardly 
wait for daylight, and the moment I 
could see at all well, I took my tracks of 
the evening before, watching for the 
footprint marker, I had made at the set. 
But it wasn’t necessary to watch; I saw 
plainly in the distance where some large 
animal had torn up the snow and made 
off with long strides. A moment later I 
knew it was the lion. 

Big tracks led toward the canyon 
where he made his home. At the very edge 
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of the canyon was a rocky depression, 
and in this I spotted him. The trap drag 
was caught in a bunch of scrub-oak 
bushes. I went down for a close-up. The 
lion lay licking his sore paw, like a big 
tom cat on a rug. As I approached he 
lunged upward with a savage snarl, but 
the heavy drag stopped hia cold. 

He was a dandy, and I thought some 
zoo would be glad to have him. I had 
plenty of rope in camp, and an hour later 
I had the big cat trussed up and gagged 
with bailing wire. I was struggling to get 
that 230-pound lion up on the rim when 
Rowe rode up, and gave me some wel- 
come help. 

By the time Berry arrived, I had my 
bed rolled and outfit ready to load. 
“You're not quitting are you?” he asked. 

“Sure, I’m through.” 

He helped me pack up, but he was 
pretty sore until I asked him to drive 
over the rim for some traps. When I 
showed him the lion, he was as happy as 
a small boy with his first pair of brass- 
toed boots. 

“I’m glad you got him,” he said, “but 
I'd much rather see him dead.” 

“He’s a fine specimen, Pete,” I argued. 
“Some zoo might pay well for him. And, 
if he gets away, I'll catch him again if I 
have to get the dogs to do it.” 


ETE had to be satisfied with that. At 

the ranch, we taped the trussed lion 
from nose to tail. He measured just nine 
feet, seven and a half inches. We got a 
neckyoke strap for a collar, fastened a 
chain securely to the collar, and tied our 
pet in one of the stalls in the barn. When 
the gag was removed he bit out chunks of 
two-by-fours as easily as a man would 
bite through a cooky. He was one of 
three lions I have caught in the Grand 
Canyon country that had sideburn whis- 
kers and some coarse, manelike hair on 
neck and shoulders, like the African lion. 
I got in touch with zoos and movie con- 
cerns, thinking they might be interested 
in a large, live, male lion. But, after 
waiting a week without getting an offer 
for him alive, I killed him. I hated to do 
it, for he had given me one of my tough- 
est hunts, but I had the satisfaction of 
knowing he’d kill no more stock. 
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Whats Weak About Weaktishe 


(Continued from page 19) 


my wife found a legless chair, placed it 
on the narrow deck that girts the cock- 
pit, and went to work on the fish in 
earnest. Several large weaks had fallen 
to her skill, and she had just finished 
letting the line run out and was in the 
act of reeling in, when everything 
stopped. 

“I think I’ve hooked a mattress,” she 
confided. 

“Why a mattress?” I asked. 

“It just stays; it won’t move.” 

It did move, though, in another second; 
moved in such a way that it left no 
doubt as to its identity. I have never 
seen a weakfish make such a run. There 
was but little line left on the spindle 
when he finally paused. With his shoul- 
der to the tide, he resisted all efforts to 
budge him, and Leila exerted all the 
strain she dared. Suddenly the fish came 
charging toward the boat. He went 
under it, and it seemed certain he 
would become entangled in the anchor 
cable. He missed it by a hair. Leila 
passed the rod tip over the stern, and 
once more had the situation well in 
hand. 


HE battle now resolved itself into a 

series of short, vicious rushes, well 
away from the boat. Minutes passed, and 
still the fight went on. Slowly, however, 
my wife was bringing him in, tripping 
him up on his rushes, and turning him 
before the run was completed. At last, 
we saw his great back surge above the 
tide rip. 

I have seen weakfish in my time, but 
this one was certainly tops. Some six 
feet from the boat, he lay with his nose 
against the tide, allowing his weight 
and the force of the current to hold him 
against the line. The captain poised him- 
self on the rail with net half extended. 
We formed a respectful circle, com- 
menting on the great fish’s length and 
weight. It was, we agreed, between ten 
and twelve pounds. And then it hap- 
pened. He rolled half over on the tide, 
shook his head, and the steel hook broke 
in his jaw. A great sweep of the broad, 
fanlike tail, a stroke of the orange- 
colored fins, and he was gone. 

We pulled up our anchor after that. 
Our hearts had gone out of us, and we 
silently watched the shoals slide past as 
we ran for our harbor back of the light. 

Did we blame the loss of that big fish 
on the presence of the judge? Certainly 
not. If he had not been along, that 
leviathan would never have been hooked 
at all. The battle that we were privileged 
to witness, added to the sight of that 
fish, was something that we would not 
have missed. 

“Jigging” frequently gets results in 
weakfishing. This is a peculiar sport, 
but the result often justifies the means. 
Weakfish are known to congregate in 
certain definite localities, and, when one 
is spotted, jigging is recommended. 
Fasten a squid of block tin on your line, 
and drift with the tide over the fish-in- 
fested area. Then lower the squid to 
the bottom. When it touches bottom, 
give it a quick jerk of several feet, and 
again allow it to sink. The fish, evident- 
ly taking the squid for a spearing, or 
sand eel, rising suddenly from the bot- 
tom, strike with enthusiasm. I have 
caught many by this method, and it of- 
fers a welcome change. 

Night fishing is, to my mind, the most 


fascinating of all. It offers an oppor- 
tunity of catching far larger fish than 
you can in daylight. 

Selecting an evening when the tide 
begins to flood, row out over the flats, 
and take a careful survey of the terri- 
tory, noting where the feeding channels 
come in, and then anchor well up on the 
flats. At the height of the flood tide, 
there will not be more than a foot or so 
of water. 

It is necessary to place a float on your 
line a foot above your hook, which is 
baited, preferably, with shedder crab. 
Provide yourself with tobacco and pa- 
tience, and, above all—sit still. Noise of 


any sort will cause the weakfish to 
scatter. 

Having selected your location, cast 
out, see that your reel is working 


smoothly, and sit down to await com- 
ing events. 

The shadows will deepen, the gulls 
will come winging in over the bay to 
roost in the marshes. The tide is creep- 
ing up now, slowly covering the bars, 
where beach snipe and sandpipers twit- 
ter irritably. 

Soon the moon rises, flooding the bay 
with silver light. There is a splash not 
far from the boat, and you wait tensely. 
You can see the float some twenty feet 
from the boat, and suddenly there is a 
swirl beside it. A blunt nose hits it, 
knocking it several inches. Something 
dark caroms into it from the other side. 
It’s a weakfish. Quietly your line slides 
out. Let it go. Now, strike! There is a 
jerk, a swirl in the water, and the rod 
bends as the reel whirs. It’s a long rush, 
carrying the fish into the deep water of 
the channel, and it’s going to be a long 
fight back. 

Your wrist will realize that the weak- 
fish did not derive his name from any 
lack of stamina, not he. The libelous ap- 
pellation refers to his mouth, which is 
exceptionally tender and will not stand 
much strain. 

You net him at last, and, as the fish 
comes over the side, great patches of fire 
drop from its glistening sides and drift 
off on the tide. A weakfish, hooked at 
night, when the water is rich in phos- 
phorus, is a flashing curve of living light. 
Plunging through the dark water, its 
course marked in a trail of blue flame, it 
seems almost supernatural. 


HETHER you fish by day or night, 

weakfish, when taken with the right 
tackle, and in the company of a judge, 
will provide enjoyable sport. And it 
should not be forgot that, properly pre- 
pared, weakfish are delicious eating. 

To be appreciated as a table delicacy, 
a weakfish must be cooked as soon as 
caught. If he is allowed to lie in the 
sun or to soak in the dregs of a dirty 
fish box, I would as soon recommend 
carp. When freshly caught, however, 
filleted, and broiled with a white-wine 
sauce, he is a culinary masterpiece of 
the first order. 

Take a tablespoonful of flour and one 
of butter, to which is added a cup of 
white wine. Bring this to the boiling 
point. Remove from the stove, and add 
the yolk of two eggs, the juice of half 
a lemon, a tablespoon of sweet butter, 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and pour 
this over your weakfish. You will have 
a dish that is fit for an epicure in his 
most fastidious mood. 
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Farn Wood-working $s 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME ! 


Learn how you can build up a 
profitable spare or full-time busi- 
ness in your own home. This new 
book “‘How to Make Money in 
Woodworking’’ is crammed with 
practical tested ideas, plans, and 
suggestions. Tells you exactly 
what to make, how to make it 
and how to sell it. Describes 
plans that have worked for 
others. Woodworking, the new 
way, is light, pleasant and 
profitable. Send only 10¢ and 
complete book will be mailed 
postpaid, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
Write to Dept. 3148 



























—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Spore Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order. 














4730 Lester St, Richmond, Va.O 


WATERPROOF Your Leather 


Snowshoe waterproofs, keeps pliable, prolongs life of leather. Stain- 
less, clean, pleasant odor, Polish shoes after simple application. 
3-0z. 25c, 7-07. 0c, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Snowshoe Labs. Box 1022-0, Portlaod, Ore. 


SNOWSHOE 


The Scientific Leather Dressing 













FREE! GUN CATALOG 





LU Send Stamp for Bargains in Guns, 

Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools, Sleeping 
Bags. A-] Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. Fi - 
ERMENI! Send Stamp for Fishing Tackle Catalog. Send 
Stamp, Free Camera List. Send Stamp, Free SUE Catalog. 
Gun Clubs! Send l0c for Medal-Award Catalog 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-J, Seattie, Wn. 











Beautiful ladies’ and men's wash- 
able deerskin (buckskin) 


GLOVES 


in pecan shade, unsurpassed for 
wear and style. $3.00 postpaid. Re- 
fund if not satisfied when received 
Also gloves cut from your own skins 
and raw skins tanned into soft wash- 
able leather. Send for prices. 


E. L. HEACOCK Co. 
Glove Mfgs. since 1791 
GLOVERSVILLE NEW YORK 





Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Complete plans for beginners. Step-by-step in- 
structions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands, bungalows. Every problem of loca- 
tion, drainage, water supply. How to cut and erect 


structure. All about floors, roofs, windows, doors. 
llow to do whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs 
before you start, what lumber to use, etc. Revelation 
in simplicity. Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life 
readers—-as genuine as such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 
order unless you prefer. Just send coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus few cents postage when book 
arrives. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If, after ex- 
amining this manual, you are not completely satisfied, 
return it and we guarantee to promptly refund your 
money ! 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. Dept. 118 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NE YORK, N. Y¥ 


cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied you 
guarantee to refund my money if I send the book back 
within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send $2.00 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 


Steelheads Like Something New 


S WITH most large fish, certain 
well-established angling methods 
are favored in fishing for steel- 
heads. Probably the best-known 

and most generally used style is the 
across-and-downstream cast and result- 
ing drift, in which the fly is givenarhyth- 
mical movement by a rise-and-dip ac- 
tion of the rod. There isn’t any question 
that this method is sound and consistent- 
ly successful, but my experiences, when 
fishing for steelheads last year, clearly 
show that we should occasionally use 
tactics other than those honored by time 
and tradition. 

Jay Garfield, of Tucson, Ariz., is the 
man who opened my eyes to the fact 
that there is more than one way to 
catch steelheads. When we reached 
camp on the North Umpqua, Jay and 
his wife were there, and Jay had been 
fishing the river continuously for about 
5 weeks. He had made some remark- 
able catches and had to his credit one 
11%4-lb. fish. 

Of course, this might have been luck. 
Luck always enters somewhat into this 
angling game. But Jay’s catches seemed 
too consistent to be pure chance, and I 
immediately set to work trying to find 
out just what might account for the 
success he had enjoyed. 

My job was both easy and pleasant. 


This fine trout is tangible proof that Eastern 
brown-trout methods work on Western steelheads 





Jay is the sort of chap you warm up to 
as soon as you meet him, and he was 
willing and eager to show me every- 
thing he knew about steelhead fishing. 
To provide an object lesson in steelhead 
technique, he invited me to fish with 
him. 

Our first objective was the Plank 
pool. “I like to fish it best from the 
camp side,” Jay said, “though nearly 
every one fishes it from the other side. 
There's a certain float which works well 
from this position, and that means some- 
thing when conditions are as bad as 
they are now.” 

Low water had prevented a run of 
new fish, because it was impossible for 
them to get over the racks of the com- 
mercial fishermen at the mouth of the 
river. Consequently, there were com- 
paratively few fish in the water above 
the racks, and those that were there 
had been fished over so much that they 
had become decidedly wary and par- 
ticular. It was tough fishing. 

We waded across the bend just below 
the junction of the North Umpqua and 
Steamboat Creek, where the currents of 
the two streams united to form the 
Plank pool. 

Jay did not wade directly to the edge 
of the hole. He stayed back some dis- 
tance, for fear of alarming any fish that 

might be near his side and high 
enough in the water to see him. Then 
he made a cast up and across stream, 
dropping the fly so it would float close 
to the ledge which bordered our side 
of the pool. He then let the fly drift 
with the current and followed its 
progress with the tip of his rod— 
keeping the line almost taut and yet 
not pulling against it or imparting 
action to it in any way. 

It was the old natural-drift cast 
which I had used for brown trout for 
many years. Of course, I was ex- 
tremely interested and somewhat as- 
tonished. His first drift produced a 
follow. I saw the flash of the fish as 
it investigated, but it didn’t touch 
the fly. After that came at least a 
dozen profitless drifts in the same 
current. Jay didn’t seem to mind. 
He just kept working the edge of the 
ledge on our side of the pool. 

Then it happened—when least ex- 
pected, as is usually the case. I was 
standing about 15 ft. below Jay and 
could see the lower part of the drift 
perfectly. I saw the fly one instant; 
the next it disappeared, and I saw a 
flash of color. At the same instant 
came the screech of a reel. Jay had 
hooked the fish. He had proved his 
theory. 

Incidentally, this was the first fish 
taken out of the Plank pool for sev- 
eral days. 

As I watched Jay fish other steel- 
head pools, I realized he had what it 
takes to be a good angler, no mat- 
ter what the quarry sought. He was 


patient to a fault. Hours of painstak- 
ing, methodical fishing without results 
did not discourage him. He fished every 
inch of every pool. He never hurried a 
cast or a drift—never lifted the fly pre- 
maturely. He used Eastern brown-trout 
methods on Western steelheads, and 
they worked. At the same time, he did 
not neglect the accepted steelhead tac- 
tics. This was the reason he was suc- 
cessful. Fundamentals of trout fishing 
remain the same regardless of species, 
and Jay was a fundamentalist in his 
fishing, rather than spectacularly skill- 
ful. Thus, he never lost an opportunity. 
These qualities more than perfect tech- 
nical skill and knowledge make the suc- 
cessful angler. 

The time spent watching Jay fish was 
directly responsible for half the fish I 
caught on the Umpqua last year, as well 
as for my largest catch. If it hadn’t been 
for Jay’s moral support, I know I would 
have been governed by tradition, and 
would never have thought of methods 
I was accustomed to use on other spe- 
cies. But seeing Jay, who knew the steel- 
heads and used methods I not only knew 
but loved, led to experimentation and to 
a comradeship with the stream I had 
missed on my first visit. 

The Sawtooth pool had fascinated me 
from the first, so, naturally, I went there 
after getting an eyeful of Jay Garfield’s 
style. At first, I fished it from the camp 
side. The orthodox technique failing, I 
tried the natural drift, and got a good 
rise from the tail of the left-hand glide, 
but failed to connect. As no other ac- 
tion resulted here, I crossed to the op- 
posite side of the stream. Here again 
I first tried the regulation dip-and-lift 
motion. Because this didn’t bring suc- 
cess, I switched to the natural drift. 

The day was bright and the water 
clear and smooth at the point where I 
wanted to fish, and it was necessary 
to get close to drift the fly naturally 
into the hole. I approached carefully, 
crouched low, and stayed on my knees 
to avoid alarming any fish that might 
be there. 

The fly drifted along and sank out of 
sight as the undercurrent pulled it into 
the hole. I felt a peculiar, slow tug, and 
thought the fly had snagged. When 
pressure was exerted, I felt life, and a 
huge steelhead came clear of the water. 
While he was in the air, the line went 
slack, and I saw my fly sticking from 
the side of his mouth. The reason? A 
faulty knot. I had carelessly tied it to 
the leader with a simple jam instead 
of a turle. On such things, we anglers 
often fail. 

“That ends my chances here,” I mut- 
tered. I sat down, smoked a cigarette, 
tied on an Umpqua size 4, and made up 
my mind to try another natural drift 
even though I thought the chances 
were nil. 

I misjudged the cast by a few inches. 
Instead of drifting straight for a dozen 
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feet, the fly started dragging across cur- 
rent almost immediately. I knew it was 
heading for a bad spot where it would 
surely snag and I attempted to lift, but 
was too late. My attempt to stop the 
snagging only set it tighter in the fissure 
of the rock, and, from all appearances, 
it was there to stay. 

It took a half dozen switch casts to 
release the fly, but this was finally ac- 
complished. Instead of lifting it from 
the water, I let it settle back in the pock- 
et. What happened during the next few 
moments is vague and dreamlike. All 
I can really remember is a burned thumb 
and forefinger of my left hand. When 
I came out of my trance, I was holding 
the rod tight and the line was stretched 
out in the distance. At least 125 ft. be- 
low me, the fish had gone under a rock 
and had snagged there, defying my ef- 
forts to get him out. 

I thought the trout was gone, but de- 
cided to handle things as if he was still 
on. So I reeled in on a taut line and 





| crawled on my knees to a rock, 
and cast out the fly and let it drift 


walked as I reeled. After a time, I 
reached the place where the line was 
caught. Pressure from any angle failed 
to have any effect, and I became im- 
patient. If the fish was gone, I might 
as well break whatever was caught and, 
if he was still on, I wasn’t getting any- 
where. So I laid the rod on the ledge 
and started pulling on the line itself. 
Something gave. I felt a throbbing, and 
pulled some more. The fish was on, and 
these direct pulls of the line had prodded 
him away from his stronghold. I 
grabbed the rod, dropped the line. The 
fight was on, and, a little later, I had 
the satisfaction of admiring the fish as 
he lay in shining splendor on the rock 
ledge. 

This practice of careful approach and 
natural drift netted me two more fish 
in Fred Gerken’s pool below the ledge 
pool. I had fished this several times, 
but, as it hadn’t produced, I thought I'd 
try something out of the ordinary. The 
usual system was to make a long cast 
from above to the key rock, and then 
manipulate the fly in the regular dip- 
and-lift method. This time I went direct- 
ly opposite the rock, crawled on my 
knees to a rock on shore, and, hidden 
by it, made a cast to the key spot, and 
let the fly drift downstream, across and 
toward me, and taking in the slack. 
About halfway across, a fish hooked him- 
self solidly and made a rush back to the 
rock where he jumped. He didn’t fight 
hard enough to make me get off my 
knees, andI led him alongside my shield- 
ng rock, where there was a fine, little 
anding harbor. At almost the exact 
pot, I hooked a second fish, and this 
time I not only had to get up, but also 
had to follow the fish downstream for 
considerable distance before I was suc- 
cessful in landing him. 

There were other incidents which 
proved the value of the natural drift in 
teelhead fishing, but actually the meth- 
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od is not unfailingly any better than | 


the usual style. It is simply better for 


certain locations and for use on indi- 
vidual fish. 
For instance, Jay and I fished the 


Kitchen pool with the utmost care, using 
the natural drift. Neither of us got a 
rise, though we did see a fish jump. 
After we left the pool, we met another 
angler, and told him about the fish we 
had seen but didn’t get. He went to the 
pool and took a good one. Of course, 
we don’t know whether it was the one 
we saw or not, but he did it with the 
conventional technique. My own fishing 
success was evenly divided between the 
two systems, and I firmly believe that 
my score would have been had I 
stuck to either one alone and refused to 
try the other. 


less 





I think that many steelhead anglers | 


get so accustomed to fishing at long 
range that they neglect the “hot spots” 
which may be close by. The queer thing 
about this obsession is that, whichever 
side of the pool the angler fishes from, 
the other side is the one he feels he 
must reach to get his fish. Of course, far- 
off fishing is necessary for complete 
coverage of your pool, but don’t neglect 
the side you are fishing from. Approach 
it with the greatest caution and keep 
out of sight until you have exhausted 
the possibilities there. In that way, you 
double your opportunities of filling your 
creel with fish. 

Obviously, fishing only the far side of 
the pool doesn’t make any difference 
when fishing is good. But, when fishing 
is bad—when you must work like sin 
to get even one rise in a day’s fishing 
then it pays to take advantage of every 
likely spot you can find. As Clarence 
Gordon remarked when I told him of 
my experiences. “Most anglers do not 
seem to realize that they may spoil their 
fishing by approaching any piece of 
water carelessiy. They walk right up 
to a pool, to the very edge of a ledge, 


and alarm the fish near there.” And 
Clarence should know. He lives on the 
stream during the fishing season and 


knows about all there is to know about 
it—Ray Bergman. 


Bathing Fish 


IGHTY odd fish reside in the wa- 
M ters of Tame Fish Lake, the prop- 

erty of the Vogt brothers, Arnold 
and Hugo, which is situated near Aitken, 
Minn. 

The bass of Tame Fish Lake will ac- 
tually leap out of the water to take a 
frog from a friendly hand, reports the 
Minnesota Tourist Bureau. Lately, how- 
ever, Arnold and Hugo noticed their bass 
and bullheads squirming in the sand 
along the shallows of the little lake. The 
fish would wallow, first on one side and 
then on the other, propelling themselves 
with little tail flips. They look exactly 
as if they are bathing, and that is just 
what zodlogist Dr. Samuel Eddy, of the 
University of Minnesota, says they are 
doing. 

It seems that the warmth of the water 
and its chemical composition have 
caused the fish to become infested with 
the ecto parasite, a type of fish lice. The 
wrigglings and squirmings in the sand 
are an attempt by the fish to cleanse 
themselves of their unwelcome parasitic 
visitors. 

The Vogt brothers also spend consid- 
erable time tickling their fish. They dis- 
covered by accident that bass and bull- 
heads like to have their bellies scratched. 
Having once started the practice, they 
have to keep it up, as the fish have be- 
come utterly spoiled and demand it as 
their right. 
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PFLUEGER BAITS 


(PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER) 


Pflueger Baits have the /ure and appetite appeal 
that makes fish bite—and which makes fishing 
trips successful. 
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Muskill Bait 


No. 2460—Sizes 7,9,12 
Prices—55c, 65c, 90c 


fy 







64 4 "Chum Weedless Spoon 
_ Sf —_7172—Sizes 2-3-4-5 
: Prices—60c, 65c, 75c 


Luminous 
Tandem 
Spinner 

1998—7 sizes 
40c to 80c each 


They Land on 


PFLUEGER REELS 


The /eading reels among prize winners in fish- 
ing contests—and the preferred reels among 
all classes of fishermen. Built from three gen- 
erations of tackle manufacturing experience. 





SUMMIT 
No. 1993...$10.00 
No. 1993L 
Light Spool $10.00 






AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd.. .$6.00 
No. 1894—80 yd.. .$6.75 
No. 1893L—60 yd. 


Pflueser MEDALIST Light Spool....... $5.50 


4 sizes—$4.80 to $8.00 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog Free 
Facts on fish and fishing— 
a catalog of Reels, Baits, 
Lines, Spinners, Rods, 
Leaders, Hooks for every 
kind of fishing. 














City State scene 
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! THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY ! 
i Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 1 
I Dept. 0.L.-11 The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 1! 
I Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket 8 
B Catalog No. 158 1 
i 3 
DE Di tnttctnanddacsiobedagednedaataddadandae $ 
2 4ddress ! 
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Ray's Daybook 


| of Angling | 


ESPITE the fact 

that OUTDOOR LIFE 
has already published 
my pet preparation for 
floating flies, I still re- 
ceive so many requests 
for it, evidently from 
new readers, that I’m 
giving it once more: 
Dissolve 1 oz. of par- 
affin in % pt. of gasoline, and wash the 
entire fly in the mixture. Use a large- 
necked bottle, one in which you may dip 
the fly without trouble. As the dope 
congeals at a rather high temperature, 
carry it in such a way that it will be kept 
warm by the heat from your body. 


Although many persons seem to con- 
sider autumn a good time for artificial- 
lure fishing for bass, my experience has 
been otherwise. I'd pick the best time 
for both bugs and plugs as being from 
the opening of the season until the mid- 
dle of September. After that date, my 
best fishing has usually been with live 
bait of some description. In the late 
season, fishing is usually best during 
the middle of the day. 


November is the month to prepare for 
winter. Pay special attention to your fly 
lines when you put them away for the 
season. More lines spoil during the win- 
ter than in actual use during the fishing 
season. By far the best way to take care 
of them is to put them on large-sized 
line driers or carriers, which allow 
plenty of chance for ventilation. Lines 
spoil frequently in the boxes as they 
come from the factory, and, if you have 
an unused line in the original box, it is 
a good idea to transfer it to a carrier. 

Saturating the lines with liquid albo- 
lene seems to prevent them from getting 
sticky. However, if you wish to get the 
full benefit of both ends of a tapered 
line, it does not pay to leave one end on 
the small reel spool over winter. Once 
the line gets curled, it is almost impos- 
sible to get the curl out. 





Here is a pork-rind preservative I've 
just run across in my files: Place the 
rind in a saturated solution of brine 
one that will float a potato. Be sure the 
rind is completely submerged. Leave for 
approximately 48 hours, or until the 
brine soaks through. Then remove and 
drain. Bleach by soaking for a few 
hours in dilute hydrochloric or acetic 
acid, either before or after brine curing. 
When rind is well-drained, pack in bot- 
tles with a little glycerin and sufficient 
20-percent formaldehyde _ solution § to 
cover. This formula is not infallible, but 
a worth-while experiment. 





Worms keep better in crockery or 
wood than they do in metal. Be sure any 
container you use is absolutely clean. A 
container capable of holding 6 gal. will 
keep 250 worms nicely. Fill the con- 
tainer about one half full of good, mel- 
low earth. Then cover this with sphag- 
num moss or ordinary sod. Keep in a 
cool place.—R. B. 
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Landlocked Salmon 


Question: I've just finished reading an ar- 
ticle on relative fighting qualities of fresh- 
water game fish. It says that the ouananiche, 
or landlocked salmon, ranks at the head of the 
list. Is this a fact? Tell me what rod and 
lures to use for this fish. What is the differ- 
ence between a double-tapered and a level line? 
—G. F., Va. 


Answer: The ouananiche is no doubt one of 
the best fighting fish of fresh water. Any rod 
from 9 ft., 5 oz. to 9'% ft., 7 oz. may be con- 
sidered suitable for this fishing. The reel is 
important. It must be able to stand the strain of 
hard runs and must be able to hold from 30 to 
46 yd. of fly line, plus 300 ft. or more of backing. 
The following flies are good: Black Ghost, 
Edson Tiger dark, Edson Tiger light, Silver 
Gray—also many other bucktails and regular 
salmon-fly patterns. A double-tapered line is 
level in the center and tapered on both ends to 
a size much smaller. The level line is just 
what the name implies—the same size from 
end to end.—R. B. 


Line and a Steel Fly Rod 


Question: I have a 10-oz. steel telescope fly 
rod. I am somewhat puzzled about the size 
line to use. What is your recommendation? 
Should the reel be filled to capacity? Is there 
any line suitable for both dry and wet-fly fish- 
ing?—WN. J., Ind. 


Answer: I have just finished testing a tele- 
scope rod for a neighbor, and found that an 
H.C.H. tapered line worked as well as any- 
thing, although the D level used by my neigh- 
bor did pretty well. It is always best to have a 
reel filled to capacity. Otherwise it does not 
work with its fullest efficiency. As a rule, most 
anglers use all fly lines for either wet or dry- 
fiy fishing. That is, if they are fishing dry and 
want to fish wet, they use the same line. Of 
course, for best results, it is better to have one 
line which you use exclusively for dry flies 
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and one for wet-fly fishing. In this way, you 
would find that your dry-fly line will keep 
floating better, and your wet line will sink much 
better.—R. B. 


Leader Soak 


Question: I have been using your leader soak 
for some time. However, my home was de- 
stroyed by fire and I lost the formula. Could 
you give it to me again?—P. D. M., Ala. 


Answer: The leader-soak formula is simple: 
To 4 oz. of distilled water add 1 oz. of glycerin 
and % teaspoonful of baking soda.—R. B. 


Line Length for Bass 


Question: What length line is necessary for use 
in bass bugging? I would rather get an auto- 
matic reel if I can find one to fit my pocket- 
bcok. Would one which holds 50 yd. of G level 
be sufficient, using a C line?—A. D. C., La. 


Answer: Inasmuch as I have never had to use 
more than about 20 yd. of line on any bass, either 
in lake or stream, I would say that 25 or 30 yd. 
would be all you would ever need. Bass fight 
hard, but do not make long runs, and the few 
times I have had to use more than a few feet 
in addition to the cast of the fly was when the 
fish got in fast water and ran downstream with 
the current. Be sure your automatic reel com- 
fortably holds the C line you want. Better take 
this matter up with the makers, who will know 
the exact capacity of their reels for various di- 
ameters of lines.—R. B. 


Synthetic-Gut Knots 


Question: I have just bought some synthetic- 
gut leader. I now learn that it has a tendency 
to slip at the knot. Is this true?—L. B. E., 
South Carolina. 


Answer: Synthetic gut does slip considerably 
at the knots, but, if sufficient care is used in 
tying, it will hold all right.—R. B. 


ANGLERS’ KINKS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Protecting Gut Leaders 


Ft SHERMEN 
using expensive 
leaders are 

inconven- 
ienced by finding 
them tangled and 
kinked in their 
tackle kits. If one 
end of a length of 
garden hose is slit 
at several points, 
the hooks of the 
leaders may be 
hooked over the 
opposite end of the hose, and the leaders 
forced into the slots to hold them 
straight, and prevent their being re- 
moved accidentally.—G. E. Hendrickson, 
Wis. 





Polishing Tarnished Spinners 


ARNISHED copper-bladed spinners 

perhaps can be best polished with salt 
and vinegar. Sprinkle a little table salt 
on a cloth previously moistened with 
vinegar, and with this scour the blades 
vigorously. Doing this will bring back 
the old-time luster of copper spinners. 
Spinners having nickel blades can be 
brightened by scouring vigorously with 
nickel polish.—Clarence Taube, Mich. 


Emergency Rod Guide 


ECENTY I lost a guide on my rod 
while on a fishing trip. Having noth- 
ing else to substitute, I cut a large hook 
in two and used the eye as a guide. The 


shank was bent and lashed to the rod. 
By making a slight bend at the end of 
the shank, the lashing was prevented 
from slipping. Hard-tempered hooks 
should be heated before bending; other- 
wise they will break.—W. C. Wilhite, III. 


Reel-Cleaning Device 


N OLD tooth brush makes an ex- 

cellent tool for cleaning the gears 
and other internal parts of your fishing 
reels.—Clemens Lewichi, Mich. 


Grasshopper Carrier 


GRASS- 
HOPPER 
container I made 
consists of hard- 
ware cloth, rolled 
into a_ cylinder 
about 5 in. in di- 
ameter and 10 or 
12 in. long. A wire 
ring or hoop is 
soldered inside 
each end to stiffen 
it. One endisopen, 
and over this I tie 
two pieces of in- 
ner tube, letting 
them overlap 
about % in. in the 
center. Grasshop- 
pers can be put in or removed instantly. 
This is also good for frogs and crawfish. 
By attaching a light piece of webbing, 
you can carry it over the shoulder.— 
C. M. Hodshire, Kan. 
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The Cost of Tournament Casting 


price tournament cast- 


" HAT 
ing?” is the question asked by 
many an old-time fisherman. 


‘What price—?” is also lately asked by a 
famous Canadian fly caster. The latter 
writes most entertainingly and instruc- 
tively about the tournament situation 
for both fly and plug casters. Yet he fails 
to answer his own question. “What 
price—?” 

So here is the answer: 

One first-class steel tournament rod, 9 
Ft. long and weighing 5% oz., $12.00. 

One first-class oiled-silk fishing line of 
correct tapers for distance shooting, 
woven all in one piece, $12.00. 

One wooden “reel’’ made like a bike 
rim but only 9 in. in diameter for keep- 
ing line free of kinks, $1.00. 

One coil imitation gut for leaders, .75. 

Total $25.75. 

And that is the price; hardly the cost 
of a decent set of golf clubs, or much 
more than the cost of a good tennis 
racket. 

For dummy flies, use old pipe cleaners 

small bits about 1% in. long. Bend them 
into the shape of a U and hook them 
to your leader. 

Then practice like hell! 

You will be a finer fisherman for what 
you learn about rods, lines, and tech- 
nique through practicing for tournament 
work. Like skeet to the gunner, it will 
brighten you up. 

I am quite experienced in fishing for 
trout and Atlantic salmon in_ swift 
water. Nowadays I always use a tourna- 
ment rod and a tournament line for all 
fishing where there is any room to cast. 
I have found that a tournament rod is 
a better fishing rod and a tournament 
line is a good design of fishing line. 

In wet-fly accuracy events, the tour- 
nament distance stick can make “possi- 
bles.” Will any rod do more?” 

For dry-fly accuracy, you can do nicer 
work with a more delicate outfit, al- 
though the regular tournament “trout” 
line is as light in weight and as small 
in diameter, near the leader end, as any 
old-fashioned dry-fly outfit. 

If you are equipped with any ordinary 
but first-class dry-fly fishing tackle, that 
may be used for accuracy work with 
marked success—if you practice enough. 

The same situation holds good for fly 
casting with a salmon rod. The day of 
the line of huge diameter is past. Modern 
technique, as demonstrated by such men 
as Miller, of California, Cavanaugh, of 
Iowa, Liotta, Braddon, and Accetta, of 
Cleveland, Powell, of California, Sparks, 
of Texas, Weber, of Saint Louis, and a 
score of others, now illustrates what it 
takes to make a fishing line sail through 
the air. 

A few years ago, 130 ft. was a good shot 
with a 5%-oz. rod. Now the top men flip 
it up to 180 ft. or more. Stiffer rods for 


the weight? Yes. Better lines? Yes. 
Keener technique? Yes! And lines 
balanced with more intelligence and 


made to fit the work and the rod. Rods 
and lines, today, are as nearly standard- 


ized as tennis rackets and balls. A 
line is a missle; so is a ball. A rod is a 
“bat;” so is a racket. Most writers 


liken the casting rod to a lever. Maybe 
it is, but I look upon my rods as “bats.” 
Properly timed impact is what makes a 
line fly through the air—like an arrow 
from a bow. 

Leverage is described by the diction- 
ary as the “mechanical advantage gained 


by a lever.” If a fishing rod is a lever, 
certainly the caster is at the wrong end 
to derive advantage. The leverage is 
against him. 

I would like to help toward allaying 
the prejudice some old-time fishermen 
have against tournament casting—as a 
practical game. Also, I trust that I 
have shown a closer parallel between 
tournament fly casting and fly casting 


for fish than is understood in some 
quarters. 
A strong brotherhood should exist 


between the fishing plug caster and the 
tournament weight slinger. The latter’s 
sport has run over the edges in one 
particular event. Owing to the diffi- 
culty in measuring the length of cast 
when made with a plug outfit over the 
water, this event is held on dry land. 
Also, to get extreme distance, reels are 
made too light for practical fishing and 
the line used is a mere silk thread. This 
stunt is a fine game, but there is some 
doubt in the minds of many that such a 
contest is of any practical help to a fish- 
erman. The bait-casting events held 
over water are of real value. For such 
events rods, lines and reels are of actual 
fishing caliber—though the tackle is 
limited and standardized as a matter of 
fairness to all competitors. 

It is well and only just to remember 
that the best tournament casters in the 
world are usually ardent fishermen—suc- 
cessful ones. Some humorous exceptions 
are to be noted. One good man, for 
example, never caught a fish in his life 

he says. He is a tournament record 
holder. We sympathize with him. He 
has missed a lot of fun. As a matter of 
fact, I must admit that I am usually so 
busy practicing tournament casting dur- 
ing the best of the spring fishing days 
that I neglect to go fishing for fish. 

About 200,000 fishermen on this con- 
tinent are beginning to experiment with 
tournament competition. Try it!—Phil 
H. Moore. 


Knife Weighs Fish 





Angler's knife, with scale ready for use 


N UNUSUAL knife, recently put on 
sale, contains a scale which enables 
the angler to weigh the big ones right 
on the spot. The scale weighs fish up to 
12 lb. In addition, the knife has a large 
stainless-steel blade, a practical pair of 
scissors, a corkscrew, a pair of tweezers, 
and a hook disgorger, and is fitted with 


a ring for a lanyard.—Arthur Miller. 


| 
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THE two thin layers ofp DUOFOLD 


Underwear give you more warmth 
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for fast action. Help keep muscles, 
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One Fish, Too Many Names 


STAID, veteran New England 
marine angler, answering a re- 
cent letter of mine, which con- 
tained a casual paragraph about 
some catches of large cobia around 
Cape Charles, Va., last summer, wrote: 

“I am ashamed to say that none of us 
around here is familiar with a cobia, 
probably indicating that we don’t get 
around as much as we should.” 

When I later told him that I referred 
to a “black bonito” everything was 
cleared up in a hurry. It is easy to un- 
derstand his confusion, for the species 
has never received the publicity that it 
rates, and the few times it is mentioned 
it is called any one of a dozen different 
names, most of them misleading and en- 
tirely erroneous. The fish deserves a 
far better break, as a few inadequate 
lines are about all that can be found 
about it in the fishing books of the last 
50 years. I admit I have been very lax 
about calling the attention of anglers to 
the species, and, for this, I have no 
alibi 

I have caught quite a few cobia, have 
seen many large fish boated by other an- 
glers, and, on many occasions, have had 
excited fishermen write or telephone me 
or buttonhole me to tell about catching 
a big, mysterious fish which no one 
could identify. These were not all cobia, 
but this species led any other by about 
three to one. There is actually no mys- 
tery about cobia, although, for some un- 


known reason, not 
more than one or 
two of these fish 
are ever caught by 
an angler in any 
one day. Still this, 
too, can be under- 
stood if the facts 
are considered. 

In the first place, 
very few anglers 
ever fish for cobia 
exclusively. Then 
they are not so 
common in a given 
locality as many other fast migratory 
fish. The species is sometimes pictured 
as a glamorous, hard-hitting fighter. 
This is because it is nearly always 
caught on light tackle by fishermen who 
were angling for other and smaller 
species. More cobia probably are caught 
by bluefish anglers than by men in- 
terested solely in cobia. Things always 
happen when a 40 to 70-lb. fish takes 
hold of bait and tackle that were put 
out for 5 or 7-pounders. 

If the fish were of equal weight, say 
a 7-lb. blue against a 7-lb. cobia, there 
would be a unanimous verdict for the 
bluefish as a scrapper. In fact, a 7-lb. 
blue on the same tackle will outfight 
a 20-lb. cobia. The balance of favor al- 
ways swings to the cobia, however, when 
the same tackle is used on a really big 
fish. The weight alone makes the dif- 





An unusual shot of a fighting cobia in mid-air while being gaffed off the Carolina coast 
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The cobia, known as sergeantfish and by numerous other 
aliases, is found chiefly from Florida to the Chesapeake 


ference in fighting power of the two fish 

The cobia is known probably by more 
names than any other species, even 
though its range is confined to 1,000 
miles of the Atlantic coast line. L. S. 
Caine, an authority on the species, lists 
some of the common names he has run 
across: Black bonito, black salmon, boni- 
to, cabbeo, carbio, caveo, coalfish, cobio, 
crab-eater, lemonfish, ling, and sergeant- 
fish. To these I can add cabio, flathead, 
cubby-yew, and oceanic catfish. To 
science, it has but one name—Rachy- 
centron canadus. 

The Chesapeake tag of “black bonito” 
is entirely misleading, as the cobia isn’t 
even closely related to the bonito family, 
and should never have been confused 
with the very fast oceanic deep-water 
species. Neither is it a ling or a lot of 
other things that it is called. The 
snook of more tropical waters is also 
frequently called a sergeantfish, and, 
in that way, many persons have suc- 
ceeded in tying up these two species. 
Again there seems to be no close rela- 
tionship. 

The range of the species is apparently 
from Chesapeake Bay to both coasts of 
Florida, although Charles M. Breder, 
Jr., of the New York Aquarium and the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
says that stragglers reach as far north 
as Massachusetts. In many years’ fish- 
ing off Block Island and the south shore 
of Long Island, I have never seen a co- 
bia in those waters. The northern ocean- 
ic limit seems to be Cape Charles, where 
they enter the Chesapeake in large num- 
bers. 

If they are found north of that point, 
it seems logical that they inadvertently 
missed connections somewhere. They 
can’t take the water when it is too cold. 
I have even caught them in south Flor- 
ida waters during the summer. They 
probably migrate to the northern coast 
of South America. Here again the con- 
fusion of names makes the identification 
rather difficult, but I know the species 
has been caught off Brazil. 

Large cobia are caught in Florida 
waters during the entire winter, and I 
was surprised to see so many of these 
fish entered in the Metropolitan Miami 
tourney last winter. Many bigger cobia 
have probably been caught on both Flor- 
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ia coasts than any entered in this an- 
ual event, but last year’s winner, a 55- 
ounder, was the heaviest, so far as I 
.eard, that was ever taken south of the 
‘arolinas. The angler entering the 55- 
b. fish had an exciting time landing it, 
s he hooked it while fishing from the 
1,000-ft. Miami Beach Fishing Pier and 
ound that handling a fish while stand- 
ng flat-footed, high above the water, 
required all the angling skill he knew. 
t took him 2 hours to bring his fish to 
eaff on nine-thread line, and he had a 
cheering crowd of about 500 other an- 
glers offering him varying advice 
throughout the battle. 


NE of the Cape Charles fish I re- 

ferred to in my letter to the New 
Englander was a new world’s angling 
record of 102 lb. Now that is really a 
giant for the species, a genuine great- 
granddad among cobia. The fish meas- 
ired 5 ft. 10 in. in length and had a 34- 
in. girth. The angler, J. Emory Stans- 
bury, of Washington, D. C., used a small 
250-yd. reel, 9-oz. rod and a 12-thread 
line. His bait was a mossbunker. The 
fish was boated July 3, 1938, while fish- 
ing with Capt. Harold Burton aboard 
the charter boat Kildee of Cape Charles, 
and required 55 minutes to bring it to 
gaff. The previous record was an 84- 
pounder caught off Buckroe Beach, Va., 
in June, 1921. The Bureau of Fisheries 
has an old report of a 104-lb. specimen 
that was caught in a net off the Vir- 
ginia Capes, but, for the sportsman, we 
will accept Stansbury’s fish as one that 
will remain in the charts for a long, 
long time. 

On the same day, July 3, another co- 
bia record was established, this time for 
women anglers, when Mrs. Bryan Trav- 
is, of Cape Charles, brought in a 71- 
pounder that measured 5 ft., 1 in. in 
length and 30% in. in girth. This fish 
also was caught in lower Chesapeake 
Bay, near Cape Charles, the guide be- 
ing Capt. Bryan Travis, husband of the 
new champion, and the boat the Petunia. 
Mrs. Travis used the same bait, and the 
same size lineas Stansbury, but a smaller 
reel and a 6-oz. tip. Both anglers were 
fishing for bluefish when they made 
their lucky catches. 

The species can be easily identified 
by the rather flat, broad head, and a 
series of small, sharp spikelike finiets 
forward of the dorsal fin. Each of these 
folds into its own groove. The color is 
a rather faded slate, with a blue tint on 
the back, blending to a lighter shade of 
blue on the sides. The belly is white. 
Most specimens have several darker 
brown and gray stripes running along 
the sides from above the mouth to the 
tail. These are not always present, how- 
ever. The tails of very young fish are 
haped like a spade instead of the usual 
half-moon pattern. They propel them- 
elves more by the pectoral fins than by 
the tail. As the fish grow older, the pec- 
toral fins become somewhat fixed in posi- 
ion, giving the fish an appearance in 
the water of a small shark. The young- 
r fish are often confused with the shark 
ucker, which they resemble. Authori- 
ties differ on the relationship, and, in 
this, Breder refuses to commit himself 

t this time. 

In Southern waters, the species fre- 
juently is found with kingfish schools, 
or no apparent reason. It inhabits much 
the same waters, especially around 
vrecks, buoys, and along the edge of 

ffshore channels. The feeding habits are 

ot confined to any set rule or diet. 
“lounders and other bottom fish are to 
their liking as are squid, crabs, and 
hrimp. They will also take fast sur- 
face fish and seem to like mullet. From 
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this, it may be seen that they can be 
caught at any level, providing, of course, 
the water isn’t too deep. At times, I 
have seen them pick up a sailfish bait on 


the edge of the Gulf Stream, and again | 


they will approach close to shore where 
the water is quite shallow. 

The angler will find that cobia can be 
caught on artificial squids, plugs, feath- 
ers, spoons, and cut strips from the belly 
of another fish. They will also, at times, 
pick up a crab or shrimp bait from the 
bottom. If you wish to fish just for co- 
bia, I suggest trying a 2-lb. flounder on 
the bottom, but this naturally is not for 
Florida waters. Another favorite feed 
is either the Northern or Southern weak- 
fish, the latter being commonly known 
as sea trout. 

In open-water fishing, the heaviest line 
required is 15-thread, but slightly heavier 
is advisable around wrecks or bridges 
where the line might chafe on concrete 
or steel. Cobia are strong and can make 
a long run, requiring at least 250 yd. of 
line. Good sport can be had, as the 
Chesapeake Bay bluefish anglers have 
found, on a 6-oz. tip, nine-thread line, 
and a 6/0 hook on a 6-ft. wire leader. 
Just balance the tackle to the fish, and, 
as with any other marine species of the 
hard-fighting sort, the fun will be forth- 
coming. 

America and the Atlantic hold no 
monopoly on the species, for it is also 
found in the seas of China and Japan, 
southern Hindustan, and the Malay 
Archipelago. In American waters, it is 
definitely known that the spawning 
takes place in Chesapeake 


in artificially fertilizing the eggs. On the 
other hand, roe fish are taken off Flor- 
ida. In the recently completed reclassi- 
fication of Pacific Coast fishes, Dr. Lionel 
A. Walford, of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
makes no mention of the species occur- 
ring on the Pacific Coast of North 
America. 

Cobia are caught in Chesapeake Bay 
from May until November. After that, 
you may pick a few up at various spots 
along the coast, but you'll probably have 
better luck from November to April in 
Florida waters. Don’t say I didn’t tell 
you about the species, because, as I said 
before, you will have little luck if you 
try to find out anything from the many 
fishing books in the libraries. 

The first thing every one should try 
to do is to call a cobia a cobia, and in- 
sist that no other name is correct except 
the scientific one. The species is no mar- 
lin when it comes to spectacular per- 
formance, but neither is anything else 
that swims.—Thomas Aitken. 


New World Bluefin Record 


FTER withstanding the assaults of 
A hundreds of anglers in many 
of the globe for five 
record for bluefin 


quarters 


years, the world’s 


Bay where, | 
as long ago as 1880, R. E. Earll succeeded | 





| 


tuna was apparently broken September | 


4 by Alfred Kenney, of Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, when he took an 864-lb. fish. 
Hooking the fish in the Atlantic off 
his home city, Kenney battled it for 4% 
hours before it could be boated. Kenney, 
who is a baseball pitcher on the Shel- 


burne team, used a rod with a 28-oz. tip, | 


a 16/0 reel, and a 54thread line. 

The fish that previously held the tuna 
record was the one taken by L. Mitchell- 
Henry off Whitby, England in 1933. 
Mitchell-Henry’s tuna weighed 851 lb. 

Curiously enough, a second Nova 
Scotia tuna weighing more than 800 lb. 
was taken the same day as Kenney 
landed his record-breaker. Fishing off 
Wedgeport, John W. Manning, of Los 
Angeles, boated an 805-lb. tuna. 


POWERAY 


A NEW “BIG LIGHT” 
DELTA ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


A NEW, POWERFUL 
6-volt electric lantern— 
Poweray. Big, 4% in. re- 
flector. Shoots 800 ft. 
spot beam. Unbreakable 
lens. Gives longest light 
life —80 to 100 hours. A 
sturdy, all around lan- 
tern for camp, fishing, 
cottage and trailer use. 
At sport, hardware, 
electrical stores. 
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POWERLiLtE 
AMERICA’S FINEST 
ELECTRIC LANTERN 
The electric lantern deluxe. 2 
lites in one—front gives 800 ft. 
beam, top throws wide flood- 


light. Unbreakable lens. See at 
dealers or write us. 


$335 B artes Y 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 
MARION, IND., Dept. 2100 


Get only a GENUINE DELTA 





Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. 
A bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and 
the use and care of tackle. Pole and line fish- 
ing, skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice 
fishing, bait and fly casting are represented. 
The chapter on “Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks 
about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft- 
shells, frogs, minnows,.clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the 
best-known fresh water fish, from suckers to 
salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how 
to land them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, Dept. 118, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





LET EVERYONE KNOW THAT 


CANCER 


CAN BE 


CURED 


BUT TREATMENT MUST BE 
STARTED IN TIME 


Pin $1.00 or more to the coupon below. It 

will be spent 
1. To enable this Committee to main- 
tain its offices, to distribute free litera- 
ture and exhibits in schools and institu- 
tions, and to direct thousands of sufferers 
to physicians and hospitals where they 
can receive treatment, either free or in 
proportion to their abiliry to pay. 
3 To furnish you with a supply of 
labels for your packages. 
3. To cml you the Gperacty Review of 
the New York City Cancer Committee, 
containing valuable articles on the diag- 
nosis and treatment of cancer. 

Cancer now costs America 140,000 lives a 

year. You may save one of these lives by 

sending your dollar today. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
130 East 66th Street, New York 
I enclose $1.00. Send me the Quarterly 
Review for a year, and also a supply of 
labels. Devote the balance to your work. 


Address - 
If you are not a resident of N. Y. C. or 
Long Island, write for phage penne to 
the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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More Fun Before the 


OT so far back, when the family 

automobile was jacked up in the 

back shed at the first sign of cold 

weather, boating, too, was largely 
a summer pastime. Most pleasure-boat 
owners put their craft out of commis- 
sion soon after Labor Day, then spent 
many fine week-ends wishing they 
hadn't. 

All this is changed now; each season 
finds more men using their boats until 
late into the fali. The desire to get off 
the congested highways over week-ends 
has had a lot to do with it. Then the 
cabin layouts and conveniences of the 
cruisers available today make the boat 
an attractive place to spend even cold, 
wet days. The engine manufacturers 
have done their bit, too, by developing 
both inboard and outboard motors that 
have nothing to fear from the old-time 
bugaboo of cold-weather starting. 

Thrifty owners have long realized 
that their boats deteriorate more when 
laid up than they do when kept in serv- 
ice. When the lay-up period is shortened 
by using the boat later into the fall, it 
actually keeps both the boat and its 
gear in better shape. 

If your boat is an ordinary cruiser, 
there is no reason why you cannot spend 
comfortable week-ends aboard until 
danger of ice makes hauling out im- 
perative. On auxiliary sailboats, the 
sails often are removed and the engines 
alone used to putter about sheltered 
waterways; and open boats, whether 
inboard or outboard-powered on even 
small skiffs, can take advantage of the 
many fine Saturdays and Sundays. 
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Examining mooring line for signs of chafing 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 
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Look to your boat’s safety first. If 
you're not sure of the weight of your 
summer mooring and your anchorage 
is at all exposed, do not trust it in the 
heavy winds which invariably blow the 
last week in September. These usher 
in really fine October weather, but, 
while they’re blowing, they can be 
troublesome. When they take owners 
unawares, they cause moorings to drag, 
lines to break, and boats to go up on 
shore, resulting in considerable dam- 
age. Many owners who moor in an open 
spot summers, for the sake of the cool 
breezes, shift to a dock in September or 
take their boat to a near-by shipyard, 
tying up to a slip where it will be both 
safe and easily reached. 

Open-water cruising is less attractive 
in the fall than it is earlier. The fun 
and the comfort are then found on wind- 
ing rivers, on the inland lakes, in shel- 
tered bays, and along the innumerable 
protected waterways of our coast. This 
often makes it worth-while for the own- 
er who is not lucky enough to live on 
such water to haul his boat to a lake or 
stream in the late summer and leave it 
there. He can then drive back and forth 
between his home and his boat. For in- 
stance, owners of cruisers near Philadel- 
phia and along Delaware River and 
bay find that, by shifting to the head of 
near-by Chesapeake Bay, they are able 
to get at least two added months of 
boating pleasure. Similar shifts can be 
made by owners in many other parts of 
the country. 

This shifting about opens up entirely 
new opportunity for the cruiser owner, 
giving him, in fact, a second vacation 
cruise even though it must be 
on the installment plan. And 
the owner of an open boat 
can find comparable enjoy- 
ment on a smaller scale. With 
a camping oufit aboard, it is 
surprising how much terri- 
tory you can cover in the fall. 





Lay-up 


The fly and mosquito season is past, 
shores are less congested, and camping 
at night along the river can be both 
comfortable and interesting There is 
a wealth of wildlife to be seen on the 
marshes at this time of the year, and 
woods along the river banks are just as 
inviting as they are in summer. 

Many an owner, who has always 
thought of his cruiser as a pleasure that 
must be given up with the first frost, 
finds that the situation is changed en- 
tirely by providing some means of heat- 
ing the cabin. Efficient as it is for galley 
service, the regular gasoline or alcohol 
stove must fajl when it is asked to heat 
the cabin. It is simply not intended for 
that purpose. If you must make the gal- 
ley stove do, by all means get one of the 
new, small heaters, which sit on top of 
the open burner, and, by means of a 
fan, blow the heat down toward the 
floor where it is most needed. 

Kerosene gives a dry heat, and, for 
less than $10, you can obtain a stove of 
the old, reliable, marine pressure-type, 
fitted with a reflecting top and cone for 
radiating the heat. One of the small 
bathroom-type kerosene heaters will be- 
have well while you're at anchor, which, 
after all, is about the only time you need 
it. 

Best of all is one of the small marine 
ranges, burning coal, wood, or charcoal 
briquettes. The smallest size, which 
costs around $20, takes up little more 
fore-and-aft space than a two-burner 
liquid-fuel stove, but requires a com- 
partment of greater depth. Some own- 
ers find it worth-while to alter their 
stove compartment and to insulate it to 












Curtains like this, which button down, make cruising 
a comfort in chilly weather. Left, heavy anchor to 
supply the weight needed to withstand fall winds 
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-e one of these stoves during fall and 

ring, putting it ashore when summer 
es and installing the regular alcohol, 
osene, or gasoline stove on a shelf in 
same space. 

‘he open-boat camper will depend on 

sleeping bag to keep him warm on 
nights, and the owner of a big boat 
uld substitute woolen blankets for 
summer sheets. Wool will always 
found dry, even after having been left 
ard the closed boat during the week. 
You will use the cabin of your boat 
re now because fall evenings are 
ng. A radio will help to pass the eve- 
ngs pleasantly. Because of the longer 
me lights will be used, a boat-type oil 
mp will ease the drain on your battery. 

Most owners find side trips, made from 
the cruiser with a small boat, as inter- 
ting as those made in the larger craft. 

the fall, many prefer to make com- 
iratively short runs to some near-by 
spot, anchor there, and use the dinghy 
to make excursions up side creeks, and 
to explore coves. This makes desirable 
a fair-sized skiff or tender, preferably 
equipped with a small outboard motor. 

If you like to use your boat merely to 
dash madly about from place to place, 
it is unlikely you will find much to in- 
terest you in fall cruising. But, if you 
prefer, as so many of us do, to make 
your boating a combination of cruising, 
fishing, hunting, and exploring, you will 
like puttering about sheltered waterways 
in the late fall. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more 
restful after a trying week at the office 
than bringing up in some snug cove 
after a short Saturday afternoon’s run. 
When the sun has dropped behind the 
dark, drooping trees along the shore, 
with a display of color that’s at its best 
in crisp, fall weather, you are eager to 
drop below in answer to the mate’s hail 
to supper. After that, you are utterly 
content to do nothing. As you lounge 
back with a favorite pipe, you forget all 
about telephones and conferences, sales 
quotas, and even taxes, for the time be- 
ing. It is enough that you own a boat, 
that the next day is yours to do with 
as you please. And there are half a 
dozen similar week-ends still ahead be- 
fore you have to lay up.—J. A. Emmett. 


Plan Improvements Now 


INTER and spring improvements 
Wi your boating equipment are 
easiest when planned before you 
haul your boat out of the water. If your 
outboard has been giving trouble, or an 
board engine is misbehaving, a me- 
inic can best check the trouble under 
tual running conditions. He can tell 
u what work is necessary, making it 
ssible to get necessary parts and have 
» work done during the winter or early 
ring, thus assuring a prompt start in 
e spring. Minor leaks can be detected 
ily with the boat still in the water. 
1eir location can be marked now, and 
\king or other repairs made at leisure. 
Measuring for new equipment in the 
| makes it unnecessary to disturb your 
it covering during the winter. Plans 
1 be drawn up for that box you want to 
ld to cover the engine, or for the small, 
rtable galley you intend making to 
ie up under the forward deck. Paper 
tterns can be made for new seat cush- 
ns, cockpit covers, or hatches, and mea- 
rements taken for curtains, floor mats, 
screens. 
Spring is the most expensive time of 
ir to have anything done on your boat. 
upyard carpenters and engine me- 
anics will invariably do better work 
less money when given the job during 
ir slack winter season.—J. A. E. 
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Answers to 
Boating fans 


Outboard Racing 


Question: Are the motors used for outboard 
racing specially built for racing? Is it pos- 
sible to use an ordinary stock motor for racing 
if it is of the correct size? How is a motor 
“pepped up?”—J. M. A. Jr., Mass. 


Answer: If you are considering outboard 
racing, I think the wise thing to do is to visit 
meets at places near where you will be racing 
when you get your motor. Talk with the boys 
there, and find out what they are using. It will 
likely be stock jobs, for hull design affects 
racing results as much as the motor used. If 
you will be racing in average amateur compe- 
tition, the stock motor will be necessary. If 
you were able to obtain a specially built job, 
you would have to travel some distance to 
find worth-while competition. Outside of the 
use of special gasoline and spark, and minor 
adjustments, pepping up a motor is an expert's 
job; otherwise it is likely to lead to a ruined 
engine. It would be wise to break into the 
game in your own section with a stock mo- 
tor, then to branch out.—J. A. E 


Building Birch Canoe 


Question: I am going to build a birch-bark 
canoe. When is the proper time to remove the 
bark from the tree? Do you remove the inner 
bark and use it, too? Please explain the com- 
plete method of building such a canoe.—M. H., 
Mich. 


Answer: Here is the way the Indians build 
birch-bark canoes: The women strip the finest of 
bark with sharp knives, making perpendicular 
cuts as high up as they can reach, then gently 
loosening the many-layered skin. All trees may 
look good, but complexion tells much to a per- 
son versed in woodcraft. The large, rolled 
bundles are later spread on level ground and 
stones placed on the edges to flatten the bark, 
then sprinkled continuously with water to 
make it flexible. A day is then spent gather- 
ing slender poles of swamp or white cedar, 
as well as flexible roots and inner bark of the 
same tree. These are stripped into cords of 
coarse thread and laid aside in coils and bun- 
dles. Poles are whittled to a proper thinness 
in preparation for making framework. The 
tools used are bone and wooden awls and sharp 
knives. 

Five pieces of flexible bark are selected, the 
middle one about 6 x 4 ft., and on either side 
a strip 4 x 1% ft. is added. End pieces are 6 x 3 
ft., save where they project to meet the short 
side strips at bow and stern. These pieces are 
rcunded to form the bow and stern, small tri- 
angular pieces being added to form the high 
curves at these points. Stout pegs are driven 
in the ground about a marked outline of the 
canoe and the pieces of bark placed in posi- 
tion. Holes are punched for strong cords of 
cedar roots, which are drawn up firmly, the 
edges of the pieces being slightly overlapped. 
As the bark has been softened, it is pliable and 
easily handled. The suggestion of a canoe is 


there, but that is all until the backbone and 
ribs of whittled cedar are bent in wet and 
sewed. Then comes pitching the seams.— 
J. A. £. 


Planing Power 


Question: Will a 4-horsepower outboard mo- 
tor make a boat plane? If so, what is the 
largest boat that could be used with this mo- 
tor and still plane?—S. G., Ill. 


Answer: If you want a boat to plane, as 
much depends on the boat as on the motor, or 
more. First of all, the boat’s underbody must 
have been designed with this in mind. Sec- 
ondly, the architect had a certain horsepower 
motor in mind when designing the boat. I 
doubt that you will find 4 horsepower suffi- 
cient. Whatever boat you intend building, its 
plans should specify ry minimum power that 
is to be used.—J. A. 


The Tastiest Treat 


from Vermont 
pure, rich, luscious 


MAPLE SYRUP 





Sent on Corts Bod 
eal by 
Aporevel Dept. of Agric. 
a Vermont 
Just What e 
You Want Guaranteed 
for a re, 
Delicious = 
Breakfast > A ~ ? E I 7 


AT MY EXPENSE 


Now you can know how delicious pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup _ is. Open a tin—pour luscious, 
golden-brown Maple Syrup on your favorite flap- 
jacks. My, what a meal! Your mouth 
waters the minute you get the true 
Maple aroma. You'll smack your 
lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My 
Maple Syrup So Good? 


But you must get pure “Grade 
A” Maple Syrup to know true, 










delicious Maple flavor. Only 
Maple Syrup subjected to in- 
spection and sealing ‘‘Grade A*’ by the 
Department of Agriculture, State of 
Vermont, is what you want. That's the 
kind I send you. It must be quality to 
carry “‘Grade A’’ seal, 

. . re 
Send No Money Now-Unless You Wish To 
Just mail coupon below and I'll 2 Mend 
ship you 2 Handy Quart Tins of Quart Tine 
my select “Grade A" Maple “uGeade A” 
Syrup. It comes to you ready 
to use instantly. If you're not MAPLE 
satisfied it's the finest Maple SYRUP 
Syrup you've ever tasted, return oni 
the unused portion at my expense. Other- y 
wise, send me only $1.95 within 10 days $95 
Folks everywhere get their Maple Syrup — 
from me this ‘‘try-it-first’’ way. And I Postpaid 
must say this is the lowest price for 2 > nied 
(uuarts of Maple Syrup I've ever offered. pte ry 
Mail your coupon now for this real Ver- of Rockies) 
mont treat. 











John Shelby, Black Sign Maple Syrup Co. 
Dept. 58, Barre, Vermont 


— = = 


John Sheiby, Black Sign Maple Syrup Co. 
Dept. 58, Barre, Vermont 


Dear Mr. Shelby:—Please send me on approval, post 
paid East of Rockies, 2 Quart Tins of your “‘Grade A 

Maple Syrup. If, after trying a part of one tin, I am 
not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I will send 
you $1.95 within 10 days.* ($.40 extra Westof Rockies.) 


{ 
I C) Cheek here if you prefer a full gallon of ‘‘Grade A"’ 
i Maple Syrup on approval—only $3.15 postpaid East 
| of Rockies ($.60 extra West of Rockies.) 

I 

L 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

STATE 

BANK REFERENCE 

*If you do not wish to give Bank Reference, please send check 


or money order. Your money wil! be instantly refunded if you 


BiG MONEY | “BU TILDING ME AD’ s 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
~~ BOAT! 


Build this liachs 50 Ib. tough, 
durable, seawoi 
Outboard ki- Yak! Take tan 
where by hand or car. Safe, leakproot, 
trouble-free. More greed per horsepower, more 
miles per galion. MEADS perfected aluminum- 


CITY & 


are not —— in every way. 









Mead’s ribbed, cut-to-fit Construction Kit guarantees 
New eupoces tn! assemb! iy quickly, easily, economi- 
OK-2 i. ew 69 Ib. -4 uses oars, sail, motors 
10 h.p. or less. Also 3” Nik who-sall notes tear a Ibs. to 45 
Ibs Rash dime for details, +6. Gift Paddle Offer. Low Factory Prices. 


_MEAD GLIDERS, 15 S. Market St., Dept.0-118,Chicago_ 





There’s Ducks for You—with a ‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 


Bring home your limit with a 
he folding, 

Us. ture - proof dock peak. 

Swift, silent, st y 
sinkable. Strong but ight. Go 
anywhere. Check as bag; 
carry by hand or auto. Ret 
down in a jiffy. All sizes, Use 
with your outboard. Fully 
guaranteed. Write for free 
catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















Water - Proof, Genuine Pac — Hand 
hake ~ has the prergsbs oo renti he 
ighter t a putonan 
take off; no hooks to catch. tah, Aide oan holds 
boot in place, and also acts as cable oo support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Sducating fe aan Hound 


The pup that refuses 
to hunt can be cured 
only by perseverance 
and by pure patience 







on the total 
game kills reported from the various 
states during the last few years, but 


HAVEN'T checked up 


something decidedly more dependable 
than a hunch leads me to believe little 
Molly Cottontail, if not actually at the 
head of the casualty list, is well up in 
the running; or rather, in failing to run 
fast enough or cleverly enough to save 
her skin. Certainly rabbit hunters out- 
number the devotees of any other gun- 
ning game in the country, which should 
mean there are more rabbit dogs in 
active operation each season than repre- 
sentatives of any one of the other sport- 
ing breeds. 

Admitting the phrase “rabbit dog” 
covers a multitude of breeds and combi- 
nations of breeds, the vast majority of 
bunny bumpers are either foxhounds or 
beagles, or crossbreds from the two. 
The basset hound and harrier, rabbit 
specialists both, are too rare to be a 
real factor, and the spaniels, geared to 
both feathers and fur, while claiming a 
larger and larger share of the spotlight 
each successive season, are as yet com- 
paratively few and far between. As for 
the doughty little dachshund, during the 
last two or three years he’s been mak- 
ing more or less expressive gestures, in- 
tended to indicate he’s going to town in 
a big way, but, up to now, he’s not 
reached even the remote outskirts of 
the village. 

The various other bowwows that can 
and do help out now and then, when 
rabbit stew is on the menu, are not es- 
sentially sporting dogs at all, and can- 
not be regarded as such. In a word, 
beagles and foxhounds are the tried and 
true medicine for Molly, and, for that 
reason, their training and handling de- 
serve more than passing attention. 

Without making the slightest pre- 
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tense of covering the sub- 
ject adequately, here are a 
few fundamentals the man 
with an appetite for rabbit 
may find useful in bringing 
up his beagle or foxhound 
in the way he should go: 

First and foremost, don’t 
fall for the old-time notion 
that either of these dogs is 
a fool at everything except 
his specialty, and that it’s a 
waste of time to treat him 
as a companion and pal. 
That never made sense and 
never will. The fact is, the 
more you make of your pup 
around the house and on 
the street, the more places 
he goes and people he sees, 
the more intelligence he'll 
develop and the more pleas- 
ure you'll get from his work 
in the field. Don’t begrudge 
the time it takes to teach 
him to come to heel, obey 
the voice or whistle, and even learn a 
few additional accomplishments, if pos- 
sible. 

Assuming, then, that you’ve adopted 
this plan, that your pup knows you, en- 
joys your society, and obeys your simple 
commands, the time has come to take 
him out and introduce him to Br’er Rab- 
bit. I’m talking about a personal intro- 
duction, not a long-distance telephone 
call. In other words, take little Bingo to 
likely territory, try to induce him to 
join you in a hunt for bunny, and, when 
either you or Bingo finally jumps one, 
let Bingo chase it by sight. 

This will give him the tip-off on three 
important points: Where game is likely 
to be found; that he’s supposed to hunt 
until he finds it, and that the rabbit 
itself is what he’s out for, not the fun 
of deciphering an intricate track. 

For, as it happens, one of the most 
annoying of rabbit-dog faults results 
from the hound’s greatest asset—his 
love for following a trail. In certain 
individual dogs, this instinct is so strong 
that they are more interested in the 
scent left on the ground by the game 
than they are in the furry little fellow 
that left it. Such dogs frequently stop 
barking when a rabbit goes to ground 
or into a wall, then start back tracking 
just for the fun of it, opening up in great 
shape, as if hot on the scent and work- 
ing the track in the proper direction. 
If, at the very outset of your pup’s hunt- 
ing career, he learns that the real fun 
is bagging the rabbit, not simply trail- 
ing it, you will, in all probability, have a 
good practical dog instead of a headache. 

One word of caution, though. If your 
pup, when chasing by sight, fails to 
keep his eye on his game and is obliged 
to pick up the trail, let him range about 
just as long as he is hunting intelligent- 


ly—and no longer. The moment he be 
gins to potter, catch him, pick up the 
trail for him if you can, and put him on 
it, or, if that’s impossible, take him away 
from that locality entirely, kick out 
another rabbit, and begin all over again. 
If neither plan is feasible, put him on 
the leash and take him home. 

Then there is the exasperating pup 
that runs in his rabbit, then quits for 
the day and makes a bee line for home 
If you happen to own one of that kind, 
you'll be glad you taught your pupil to 
come to the whistle and answer your 
call. If he forgets his lessons, it’s a good 
idea to put him in your car and drive 
eight or ten miles into strange country 
before starting your next hunt. Running 
home is not so simple then, and the 
chances are, he’ll be just as anxious to 
locate you as you are to find him. 

Another problem is the youngster that 
is inclined to grow tired and indifferent 
as soon as the trail becomes a little diffi- 
cult to work out, and either fusses 
around to no purpose or emulates our 
friend of a few paragraphs back and be- 
gins to back 
track because 
it’s easier and 
fully as much 
fun. The an- 
swer is, don’t 
allow him to 
become dis- 
heartened. At 
the first sign 
of discourage- 
ment, catch 
him and either 
put him on a fresh trail or, failing in 
that, call it quits for the day. The next 
time out, keep him in until you can kick 
out a rabbit for him, or until he jumps 
one himself. This will tend to bring 
back his enthusiasm and pep, and make 
him less easily discouraged next time. 

Most disappointing of all is the pup 
that refuses to get out and hunt for his 
game, and, perhaps, shows little or no 
interest when it’s kicked out directly 
ahead of him. If this fault is to be cured, 
it must be by pure patience and perse- 
verance—the two cardinal virtues of a 
dog trainer, whatever the breed he 
handles. 

The time-honored treatment for such 
cases was to take the pup out with a 
wise, old dog that knew his business, 
and let the youngster learn by observa- 
tion and imitation. That sounds O. K., 
but it has its drawbacks. Assuming the 
younger dog is lacking in independence 
and inclined to be backward and timid 
in the field, following an older, more 
proficient hunter may simply confirm 
his lack of confidence in himself and 
make it more difficult to cure. So, if this 
plan is adopted, it should be tried once 
or twice only, and for a very short time 
on each occasion. 
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On the whole, it is probably better to 
let the pup go out and hunt on his own, 
working out his own salvation or prov- 
ing himself a hopeless case. 

Another fundamental: Always take a 
young dog out for training when scent- 
ing conditions are as nearly ideal as pos- 
sible. Your pupil will then be much 
more likely to pick up a trail and can 
follow it easily, once it is found. 

Now as to voice—as important to a 
good rabbit dog as it is to a prima donna 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. With- 
out it, no hound, however talented other- 
wise, gives you a satisfactory hunt. 
‘Coon dogs may be silent trailers and 
still make good by barking treed, but 
your performer on bunny must open up 
and stay open from beginning to end 
andas continuously as he truthfully can. 
His tongue tells you his story, and it 
must not lie. You must be able to inter- 
pret his remarks as accurately as if he 
were using spoken words, and you must 
be able to believe everything he says. 

When a rabbit dog is uncertain, wor- 
ried, puzzled, or just plain disgusted, his 
handler should be able to recognize the 
fact by his bark. If the pup’s training 
has been intelligently done, the chances 
of his becoming either a silent trailer or 
an annoying, unintelligible babbler, are 
minimized. The suggestions already 
made should tend to produce a good, de- 
pendable open trailer, with a voice that 
is music to your ears. 


HE enumerated faults or virtues, as 

the case may be, bear directly on your 
pup’s success or failure as a hunting 
dog. There are other faults and virtues 
that constitute bad or good manners in 
general, yet have a deal to do with your 
dog’s hunting quality as well. Dogs 
should be taught to jump in or out of a 
car promptly on command, and to be- 
have like canine ladies and gentlemen 
when riding to or from a hunt. They 
should be taught not to soil your cloth- 
ing with their muddy paws, or make 
themselves a neighborhood nuisance by 
continual and senseless barking and 
howling, either by day or in the night. 
And they should be taught not to chase 
and worry or kill sheep. 

This last is a besetting sin of the 
whole hound tribe, and is not only ex- 
ceedingly exasperating but may prove 
expensive as well. A good, healthy hid- 
ing, when the dog is caught in the act, is 
usually successful in breaking this habit, 
but the whipping must be the real thing. 

If there are no sheep in your immedi- 
ate vicinity, it will pay you to hunt up a 
flock, let the dog loose among them, and 
stand by for squalls and a little brisk 
exercise with a dog whip or a good, 
strong switch. If you are fortunate 
enough to locate a scrappy old ram, and 
will confine your pup in his inclosure 
for a bad quarter hour or less, it’s a 
hundred to one Mr. Beagle will decide 
there are other things in sheep’s cloth- 
ing just as disagreeable and dangerous 
as the big, bad wolf. 

For chicken killers, the old reliable 
remedy—beating the culprit over the 
head and face with the fowl he’s just 
killed—is still being used with satis- 
factory results. 

Finally, don’t expect the impossible. 
Rome wasn’t made in a day; neither is 
a good rabbit dog. And don’t forget the 
home work. If you will take the time 
and trouble thoroughly to yard break 
your pup, you will discover control is 
as valuable to the man who wants to 
avoid trouble with his dog as it is to a 
big-league pitcher in baseball. Acquire 
control, and your pestiferous pup will be 
less likely to “hit "em where they ain’t.” 

Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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ee 77 other cash prizes from 

$1,000.00 to $5.00. So easy even a child 
can win. Submit as many names as you 
wish. Contest closes December 10, 1938. 


@ You'll find it easy to think of a name that 
fits this silky-coated, coffee-brown and white 
Cocker Spaniel puppy! He’s a true Cocker 
gentle, smart, lively, loyal. You can tell he’s 
sure to be a great companion. If he were 
yours, what would you name him? 

Your suggestion may win $5,000.00 in 
cash, or one of 77 other big cash prizes. There 
is a total of $7,000.00! First read the rules 
carefully .. . then give this lovable little pup 
the name you think suits him best. Send in 
your official entry today. Think of the fish- 
ing or hunting trip one of these big cash 
prizes would give you! 

TIPS FOR ENTRANTS! Puppy is about 6 
weeks old . . . he lives in Pard Kennels (a division of 
Swift & Company’s Nutritional Research Labora- 
tories) . . . represents the 3rd generation of a Cocker 

- Spaniel family raised exclusively 
on Pard Dog Food and noted for 
their excellent health 
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YOUR PARD DEALER HAS FREE ENTRY BLANKS 
—look for the special PARD display! 


SWIFTS scientific 
feeding Ggormula 





If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 


When an 


article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 








Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 






















EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE © 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 


Nema Booklet tells you about worms 


Address Desk N-55-L Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





| 119 W. Chelten Ave. 





YOUR 


dog CAN have healthy skin 
and a beautiful coat of 
hair. Use 


VAN-X OINTMENT 


a perfect antiseptic. Greaseiess, stain- 
less. Safe for all breeds. 
Special offer 3 tubes for $1.00 
Money Back Guarantee 


Totus Mfg. Company, Dept. F 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sorry=But I Have 
to Scratch 






Unless Y elief 

Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 
your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 
ously. It isn’t nature’s way at all 

A dog’s blood may be continually affected by 
impurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impaired elimination. These conditions act to set up 
an intense irritation in the nerve endings of hisskin 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment 

Helooksto youforhelpand youcangiveit—4uickly 

Kex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, skin irrita- 
tions, and a host of other ills. They work to make 
your pet happier, healthier and more contented 

Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at lead- 
ing Drug Stores and Pet Shops Their well- 
directed action should show a quick effect. You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 


you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 


J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 536, Binghamton, N. Y. 










Make This A Healthier 
Winter for Your Dog 


It’s easy now to give him 
plenty of “sunshine” Vita- 
min D*. Simply feed Mil- 
ler’s Kibbles each meal as 
shown in this new dog 
book. Send for your copy 
and free food samples to- 







day. B. 
Dog Food 
a 











SERGEANT'S 
SURE SHOT 
CAPSULES 
WORM DOGS 
SURELY, 
EFFECTIVELY 











FOR ROUND AND HOOK WORMS 
There are 23 tested “Sergeant's” Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs. 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a FREE 
copy of “Sergeant's’’ Dog Book, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
6011 W. Broad Street ¢ Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 




















Dog Questions 


Llewellin Chases Birds 


Question: Would appreciate your telling me 
how to break my dog of the habit of chasing 
birds. The dog is a Llewellin setter less than 2 
years old. Doves and quail are abundant here 
and the dog has, until recently, been allowed to 
run them. He also has been known to catch and 
eat the birds. Is there any way that we can, at 
this late date, teach him otherwise?—F. L. H., 
Ariz. 


Answer: As you know, it is much harder to 
break a dog of bad habits than it is to prevent 
him from forming them in the first place. I be- 
lieve you can bring your dog around, but it will 
take considerable work and much patience. I 
should suggest yard breaking him thoroughly, 
with a 20-ft. check cord on his collar. Keep this 
up until he obeys your command to ‘‘Whoa” in- 
stantly. Then try him out on birds, still using 
the check cord. 

Red pepper in a dead quail or pigeon, or filling 
a bird with pins or very small nails so that they 
will prick the dog’s mouth when he starts chew- 
ing should stop the hard-mouth and bird-eating 
trouble.—W. C. D. 


Curing Persistent Barker 


Question: An 18-month-old springer spaniel 
of mine has had little training, yet is very re- 
markable in the field. His record of last year 
surpassed that of many a veteran dog that hunted 
in the same territory. He is obedient in the 
field and very well-behaved. He has one very 
bad habit that I can’t seem to correct, no matter 
what tactics I use. I have tried kindness, tol- 
eration, and even, as a last resort, have given 
him several whippings, but nothing seems to help. 
His fault is barking incessantly when anybody 
is around the house, or even when my wife or I 
happen to be in the back yard. He will not stop 
barking no matter what I do. Perhaps you can 
suggest some method of breaking him of his an- 
noying fault. I have recently put a puppy in the 


kennel with him, thinking maybe the pup would 
give him company, but he taught the pup to bark 
and cry, too.—H. C. H., Mich. 


Answer: Persistent barkers are not easy to 
cure. To do so requires equal persistency and 
patience on the part of the owner. From what 
you say of your springer, I should not be afraid 
to continue the whippings, but make a business 
of it, and stick to it. Stay right with him and 
give him punishment for barking every time, 
always making sure he understands the reason 
and always repeating your usual command, 
“Stop it!” or “Shut up!” (whatever you are ac- 
customed to say) as you do the punishing. Ina 
week or so, you should succeed in making him 
quit. Heroic treatment is an ammonia gun, 
which can be used on bold dogs and almost al- 
ways works, but neither whipping nor gun is 
advisable for a very timid dog. Timid dogs, 
however, rarely make persistent barkers.— 
.¢. B. 


Wants Rabbit Dog 


Question: My 3'4-month-old female pup is 
out of a good beagle bitch by a spitz of good 
breeding. The pup is black, tan, and white, and 
is of good heavy bone. Do you think she would 
make a good rabbit dog? How soon do you sup- 
pose I could take this pup out and find out if 
she has any scenting ability or not? Would it 
be best to take her out with an older dog or 
alone?—R. L. M., New Jersey. 


Answer: All crossbred dogs of the type you 
mention are a gamble, when it comes to hunting 
ability. The only thing to do is try her out. It 
might help to take her out with another dog, but, 
if you do, try to get her to jump a rabbit her- 
self, or put one out for her and put her on the 
trail. In other words, don’t let her simply trot 
around, following the other dog. As I’ve said a 
great many times, I’m for purebred stock, but 
you like your bitch, so give her a chance.— 
w. €. D. 


¢ THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 











Bitch Eats Puppies 


Question: My red Labrador whelped 11 pup- 
pies. When they were 2 or 3 days old, three 
disappeared. As they were in a box stall where 
it was impossible for anything to get at them, 
I thought maybe the mother ate them. If that 
is so, what can I do to prevent her from eating 
her next litter?—H. G. M., Wis. 


Answer: It is possible that the mother did 
eat the puppies. If this is the case, it would be 
advisable to take the puppies away when they 
are born or watch the mother closely when the 
puppies are left with her. Increase the amount 
of food given the mother during pregnancy. 
Also give her 1 tablespoonful of cod-liver oil 
daily, and % teaspoonful of calcium lactate 
daily. It may be necessary to obtain a foster 
mother for the puppies.—J. R. K. 


Cocker Always Shedding 


Question: While my cocker seems to be in 
normal health, he sheds constantly, regardless 
of the season and of frequent groomings. He has 
shed most of the 5 years of his life. As he must 
be kept in the house at night, this shedding is a 
nuisance. He is fed a large meal in the evening 
and some milk late in the morning. Lately, a 
beaten raw egg has been added to the milk. 


His food includes a biscuit, canned dog food, 
table scraps, including lettuce, of which he is 
fond, and about % lb. of raw beef a week, plus 
an occasional beef bone. He is quite active and 
is permitted the run of a 30 by 35-ft. yard. This, 
coupled with four or five play sessions of about 
45 minutes each week, seems to keep him quite 
fit so that 10 or 12 one-hour periods before the 
pheasant season harden him sufficiently for my 
hunting. Once a week he is given a tablespoon 
of milk of magnesia.—J. C. K., Mich. 


Answer: A great many dogs have this trou- 
ble. Rub cocoanut oil well into the coat, allow 
it to remain on for an hour or so, then rub out 
with a dry towel. Do this three times a week 
for a while, then twice a week. Groom the dog 
every day. Bathe him every three or four weeks, 
using a mild soap. Feed him % Ib. of lean, 
chopped, rare beef daily, mixed with some 
cooked vegetables and stale whole-wheat bread. 
Milk may be given daily if it agrees with him. 
Also an egg, raw or soft-boiled. Continue giving 
him the milk of magnesia. Give him as much 
exercise as possible.—/. R. 


Navel Rupture 


Question: My 5-month-old springer spaniel 
has a small growth on his stomach. This growth 
is about the size of a dime and is soft. When I 
lay the dog on his back, the spot disappears. I 
believe it is a rupture. The dog doesn’t mind it. 
I can press his stomach and it doesn’t seem to 
give pain. He is full of pep and eats very well. 
—D. E. L., Mont. 


Answer: Your dog, no doubt, has an umbili- 
cal hernia. This may disappear or become less 
noticeable as he grows older. If it becomes very 
large, a surgical operation will be required.— 
J. R. K. 
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Sensational Offer 


by DOG CHOW! 


ARL BUFKIN’S famous book on 
training and handling bird dogs. 
Now offered for only 10c with your 
next purchase of Purina Dog Chow. 
It’s an outstanding bargain! Get yours 
at all stores handling Dog Chow. 


PURINA MIL LS, 891 Checkerboard Sq., St. Loule 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. ti 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 














SIMPLIFIED 
Astronomy 


for Amateurs 





This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the wonders 
of the heavens, clearly 
explains the chief prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli- 
cations, by means of 
simple “‘stunts’’, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow”, or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 

Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
@ sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
gtams for making and mounting your own astro- 
nomical telescope. 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don't hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be sure 
it is as genuine as such a book can be made. You 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED, If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 118, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- 
man $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
If dissatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
end $1.00 with order.) 





Name 


Street . snlenasinnvess 





City , — 
(Orders from ‘outside U.S. must 





be eccempented ‘by $1. 00.) 
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Snaring a Fish Killer 


HY not fish for gar? Why do we 
hear so little about taking these 
game-fish destroyers? Not only 


do we give the more desirable fish a 
break when we catch a gar, but we 
give ourselves a sport closely resembling 
deep-sea fishing. 

A first-class gar-fishing outfit can be 
assembled very cheaply. In the Brazos 
River, in eastern Texas, we use a husky 
cane pole, mounted with guides and reel 
seat. A salt-water reel, capable of hold- 
ing plenty of strong line, and a strong, 
pliable, wire noose complete the outfit. 
The wire holds the bait, which is usually 
a 1-lb. fish. This wire is threaded through 
the fish and one end is doubled back and 
wrapped around the longer end to form 
a slip noose. The free end is tied to the 
line. A float is used to hold the bait at 
the proper depth. 

Gar are found wherever there is an 
abundance of fish. The big, sluggish, 
alligator gar is powerful and conserves 
his strength, thus making an encounter 
with one a long, drawn-out battle. Let’s 
see if we can catch one. 

We lower a baited line into the water 
and let it drift downstream for several 
yards. Suddenly, we see the float begin 
to dance. Take your time—things are not 
yet ready for the snatch. As long as the 
gar is coming toward you—and he will 
usually travel upstream—do not pull on 
the line. Just wind in slack, and let him 
chew the bait a while. Then, when the 
float starts to move away from you, 
snatch with all your might. As soon 
the gar turns in your direction, slack 
up. He is not well-snared yet. However, 
several pulls will anchor the noose firmly 
over his snout. 

When the gar feels the wire draw tight 
about his nose, he will turn on steam, 
and nothing can stop a big gar when he 


also 


as 


decides to travel, so just put a slight 
pressure on your brake and let him run 
He will not go very far. Now the real 


work starts. 

The gar must be pumped all! the way 
back to the bank, and there is nothing 
quite like dragging 100 lb. of seemingly 
lifeless gar through the water. You keep 
pumping until the gar is close to the 
bank. Then he suddenly comes to life 
and makes another run for it. The pump- 
ing starts over again. You think this 
will keep up indefinitely, but finally your 
gar gives up. 


When you have pumped the fish to 
your feet about five times, only to have 
him tear off through the water again, 


begin to wonder who is catching 
But, when your opponent is lying 
on the bank, you can congratulate your- 
self on the many pounds of good fish 
you have saved that day, and feel a glow 
of pride that will go a long way toward 
curing that backache.—John W. Wilson 


Landlubber Geese 


ILD geese had North Carolina 
farmers in a dither this year 
Large numbers of them refused 


to follow their fellows north. They started 
devouring the crops, particularly the 
corn. One farmer says that he planted a 
field three times, the greedy geese eating 
up the first two plantings entirely. Even 
as he spoke, a flock of the birds rose 
from a plowed field, and honked noisily 
toward the federal refuge at Mattamus- 
keet Lake. 

Hyde County 
geese were too numerous this year 
the supply of natural food. 


you 
whom. 


farmers think that the 
for 
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Hunt Club leads again! Through the ad- 
ition of shark liver oil, 7,000 units of the 
inti-infective Vitamin A have been add- 
- to each pound of Hunt Club Dog 
ood. With its very high Vitamin A con- 
tent, Hunt Club fortifies against nose 
ind throat infections, loss of weight and 
general weakness. Hunt Club, abundant 
in meat and liver and conts aining 18 other 
1ealth and energy building ingredients, 
s the most appetizing and nourishing, also the most 
economical guality dog food. If your grocer or fee 
yore doesn’t carry Hunt Club and you live east of 


the Rocky Mountains, send us 6 cents in stamps to 

elp pay postage, and we'll send you free a regular 
12-oz. box of Hunt Club, which with original mois- 
ture restored, makes 2% Ibs. Cy a id dog food. 
Maritime Milling Ci o., Buffalo, N 


GUARD HIS ‘HEALTH 


Worming is very important! 
é 









Use GLOVER’S Worm Medicines 
(capsules orliquid). Best moneycang 
buy. Popular forover60 years! FREE 
Dog Book —Wr 

GLOVER’S, 462 Fourth Ave., New York 


GLOVERS wesittncs | 


$]- 00 DOWN BUYS 


Hunting Hound. Place Bal- 
ance in Bank or Ship C.O.D. 
Coon, Fox, Rabbit, and Com- 










bination Hounds. Trial. Pictures. List. 
Kaskaskia Kennels 
Herrick «4 Illinois 











White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
_Box O.L., Galion, , Ohio | 


© / KEEPS Docs AWAY 









/WHILE FEMALE IS IN SEASON 


eDON’TSPAY YOUR DOG—USE NIXe 





NIX is an amazing new scienti 
fic preparation that is guaranteed $ 0o 
keep dogs away while female 
n season! Simply pat NIX on 
back and tail once a day and you BUYS ENOUGH FOR 
show or exercise your FULL PERIOD PLUS 
it danger. NIX is harm 
non-poisonous Easily FREE 
hed off if breeding is desired SAMPLE 
nt 
‘ w“<—--o-- FREE et ee 
Buy a bottie today and have it on hand 
| Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you 1 
l MONEY BACK GUARANTEE l 
| KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. D-t1 | 
13! State Street. Boston, Mass. | 
! De Sir Please send me, all charges prepaid, one 
| ur bottle of NIX good for entire period female l 
i eason together with free aie of NIX good 
| f trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash, ] 
check oney order. If, after using free sample, I 
| t fully satisfied, I will return, unused, regular l 
| f NIX and receive my $1.00 back l 
| Name | 
1 Adare | 
£ St ate l 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
28 ‘sc a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
_ 27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


PER INSERTION. 


ond initial os separate words. 
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GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. Best 

Fie and Bench stock. Extra fine puppies. At 
pe yt ion Gau Von Dusseldorf, Orchard 
Farm Kennels, Paul Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 10-3 
GORDON SETTERS, THE rich black and tan 

aristocrats of dogdom, hunters, retrievers, the 
ideal dogs for Pheasants and Grouse. Youngsters 
for sale. Comrade Farms, Galion, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—MY pair of females, pointer and set- 

ter, age three, t crousnly. trained, ready for the 
season. Three days trail, $35.00 each. Murray To- 
bacco Co., Murray, Ky. 























+ COON HUNTERS—I am the champion coon hunt- 


Count each number 








2 UD AE a Se Ee a 


er of Kentucky. Caught 46 last season, 8 coons 
and 19 opossums in one a Offer you male coon 
hound, 3% years old, Bluetick and Redbone breed- 
ing, large size, open trailer, good nose, fast, true 
trailer, solid true tree barker, wide hunter either 
hills or swamps. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. 
$15.00—ten days trial. Bank reference, guarantee 
money back if not pleased. Pictures of catch fur- 
nished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
SELL: FEW FULLY trained Beagles and Rabbit 

Hounds, not gun shy; on trial. LeRoy Moyer, 
Bechtelsville, Pa. 8-4 
COON AND COMBINATION hounds, ee * 

Earl Johnson, Ash Grove, Missouri. 1-2 











GERMAN SHORTHAIR POINTER ouppies. Reg- 
istered. Best of breeding. William Ehrier, Route 

5, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

HIGH CLASS POINTER male, age > jhorough’y 
broke, COD $40.00, three days trial 

Doran, Route 1, Murray, Ky. 


IRISH SETTERS, IMPORTED Fieldtrial winning 
sire. Pups all ages. Stamp for snapshots. Ped- 

igree. Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

ENGLISH SETTER MALE, age 3, thoroughly 
broke, COD $40.00, 3 days trial. A. F. Doran, 

Route 1, Murray, Ky. 

IRISH SETTERS REGISTERED pups and year 
old males. Good hunting stock. C. G. Palmer, 

Lansdale, RD1, Pa. 

POINTERS, SETTERS, ALL ages, some trained 
on. Young stock on time payments. Ten cents 

will bring photos. J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho. 


POINTERS, MALE AND female. Broken where 
game is plentiful. Some at $45.00. On trial. You 

pay express. Guy Moore, R5, Memphis, _Tenn. 10-3 

IRISH SETTERS AND pointers: beautiful puppies 
and grown dogs, some trained. Skyline Kennels, 

Bergen, N 

FIVE ENJOY EX Chimes Missippi Jack Dam 
puppies. Five months. Photos. Ballengee, 

Morganton, | nN. CG. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPS. Cham yionship stock. 
Extremely fine litter. Dr. Chas. Hufnagel, Rich- 

mond. Indiana. 

YEAR-OLD PEDIGREED IRISH Setter. Beauti- 
ful. Male. Eligible registration. Glennon, Cali- 

fon, N. J. 

REGISTERED POINTER: ENGLISH ss setter; 
cocker puppies $10. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Mil. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Liewellyn setters, 
pointers. Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill Mc- 

Girk, Everett, Wash 

POINTER PUPS. ALL papers. _—~ 00 each. Ship 
COD. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, a 


PEDIGREE POINTERS, SIX —nenthe Olé old. C. B. 
homas, Lebanon. Mo. 


AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALE ALL-ROUND dogs and 
puppies, $20.00 up, shipped on trial; sold by 
mail only. Sportsmen's Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 
LIONHART AIREDALES: BIG, game, useful, 
registered, guaranteed. Pups $2 . up. Lou 
Holliday, 133 Pico, Santa Monica, Calif. 
REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES, Oorang 
fee $10.00. Clifford Wilson, New Hampton, 


BEACLES ey Vi 


BEAGLES, BROKEN, TRIAL. Located near 
Seven Valleys, Guy Werner, Hanover Jct., Pa. 


BEAGLES THOROUGHLY TRAINED. Started 
beagles one wocner puppies. Neumiller Bros., 
Beach City, O 
BEAGLES AND RABBITHOUNDS. Also puppies. 
B. 8S. Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
BEAGLE RABBITHOUNDS, ARE 
broken. Trial. Charles Rexroth, York 
BEAGLE PUPS—MALES $8.50, females “37.50. 
Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
TRAINED BEAGLES, LONGEARED. 
pups, puppies. E. Dooley, Selma, Iow 
BEAGLES: CHEAP. SRUAL. Literature 7 Star 
Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill 7-6 
BEAGLES, BROKE. JOHN GRENEWALT, he 
East Poplar Street, York, Penna. 8-4 


FIFTY BEAGLES, BROKEN, Starters, puppies. 
Trial. Brown’s Kennels, White Hall, Md 


| oe HOUNDS @>aE 


8 irre Eee 
COON HUNTERS: I cannot hunt as much this 

season as I have in the past. I know how to 
catch coons and know what a coon hound has to 
do to tree coons. I caught 33 coons last season. 
Have large male 4% years old Coon hound, open 
trailer, solid true tree barker, good voice, fast, 
true steady trailer, hunts and trees coons in moun- 
tains, hills or swimming water. Absolutely rab- 
bit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00, ten days trial. 
Write for bank reference, picture of. myself and 
fur I have caught. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS BUYS a guaranteed coon 
dog. Fox and Rabbithounds priced according: 
Literature free. Dixie Kennels, B5, Herrick 


COON HUNTERS: IF you are looking for the best, 

try one of Kentucky’s thoroughly trained, four 
ear old, Redbone-Bluetick male coonhounds. 
Wide. fast ranger and hunter, true and solid tree 
barker, will hunt anywhere either hills or swam 
Absolutely rabbit, stock, fox and deer broke 
Priced to sell, 15 days trial, written purchase 
money-back guarantee, reference furnished. 
Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 
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HUNTING HOUNDS. WELL Trained. a 
hounds $50.00 to $75.00, choice combination. 
Coon, skunk, opossum, hounds, $30.00 to $40.00. 
High-class Fox-hounds $30.00 to $40.00 Deer- 
hounds $30.00. Rabbit-hounds $15.00 each, pair 
$25.00. Squirrel dogs $20.00. Young hounds and 
pups reasonable. Enclose stam price-list. Trial 
allowed. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Arkansas. 


SILENT FUR HUNTER, game getter, that puts 

money in your pocket. Male hound and cur 
mixed, large size, 3% peers old, fast, solid, true 
tree barker. Believe will tree 99 percent of coon, 
opossum, mink before they den in bottoms or 
mountains. $15.00, ten days trial. Picture fur- 
nished, bank reference. Joseph } Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


PR REGISTERED BLACK and tan coonhound 
pups. Any age. Championship bloodlines. Ches- 
ter Cavender ulver, Ind. 


ARR aee BEST COON—Skunk, Opossum, 

Mink, Cat, Fox, Wolf, Deer and Champion Rab- 
bit hounds.’ Trial allowed. References in your 
state. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


ee ht 5 COON HUNTERS and fellow sports- 
en: I have pair male and female coon hounds, 
3 ears old, no relation, Bluetick and Redbone 
breeding, wide hunters, fast, steady trailers, work 
together, water splitters, solid true tree barkers, 
good size, long ears, good voices, will tree oon 
and opossums anywhere you carry them. Rabb 
fox, deer, stock broke. $30.00, ten days trial, bank 
reference. Write for picture. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS. Registered; 
from famous hunting and trailing strains. J. 
Sutton, Decatur, Mich 11-3 




















IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Genuine curly coated 


rattails. Registered stock, working strains. All 
around retrievers, land or water. Wonderful intel- 
ligence, a keen nose. Puppies, youngsters, trained 


dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 

pal ee SPANIELS WHO win in the field and 
show I tag = bred bitches and trained dogs 

sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 

Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 

COCKER SPANIELS—SOLID colors, shipped sub 
ject to inspection. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, N. Y. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS BRED to hunt, from the 
home of Field Trial Champion Sobenhal Donna. 

Stud a s, trained dogs and puppies. Grant 

Brown ut Bank, Mont. 

SHOW QUALITY SPRINGER Spaniels that are 

maremieee hunters. Reasonably priced. A. L. 

Tyler, Ellsworth, Ia. 

REGISTERED SPRINGER PUPS, finest blood- 
lines, $10.00 and $15.00. Robert Peterson, Rich- 

ville, Minn. 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES Registered. 
Working strain. Bone, brains, beauty. Dr. F. H. 

Baker, Gardnerville, Nevada. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, PUPPIES youngsters 
priced reasonable. Eligible. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

TRAINED COCKER PUPS. Particolor. Sire- 
Champion Freelands Bobby. $65.00. Registered. 
. W. ynn, Selma, Alabama. 

SPRINGERS AND COCKERS. Bred bitches and 
pangses. Shipped on approval. Sprucedale Ken- 

nels uncansville, Pa. 

REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL puppies. 
Males $35.00 females $25.00. North Woods Ken- 

nels, Conover, Wisconsin. 

SPRINGERS: HIGH-CLASS AKC Avandale young 
stock. Write at once. Hyland Lakes Kennel, O. 

Utnehmer, Antigo, Wis. 

SPRINGER PUPS—WHELPED June 9th. Both 
sexes. Liver or black. Reasonable prices. Don- 

niedhu Kennels, Golf, 

IRISH RAT-TAILED SPANIELS. 
each, COD. Kennels, Oconto Falls, 
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MALE COON HOUND: champion coon dog of my 
country for two seasons. 40 coons last season. 
35 season before. Treed 10 coons in one night. 
Have large size, 4 years old, Bluetick and Red- 
bone breeding. Fast, true, open trailer, good nose, 
real strike dog, solid true tree barker, tree right 
every time. Stay at tree, tree every strike in 
mountains, swamps, swimming water. Absolutely 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00, ten days 
trial. Picture showing catch. Reference. Your 
money guaranteed back if not pleased. H. 8. Mc- 
Reynolds, Murray, Ky. 
FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS. _ Combination 
Hounds, Fox Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Write 
Gus Gillman, Jackson, Tenn. 
SILENT MONEY GETTER: male hound and cur 
mixed. A dog you can catch game with before 
it dens. $48.00 in hides last season. 3% years old, 
large size, fast, solid true tree barker. Believe 
will tree every strike he starts, coon, mink, opos- 
sum before they den. Dog for money hunter. Get 
game any place with him. Fox, rabbit, ors gtost 
proof. Picture. Reference furnished. $15.00 
Saye trial. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE-THREE year old Kentucky Male Coon 
and Opossum Hound, Redbone-Blacktan breed, 
fast, wide hunter, true tree barker, oe, stoc 
fox weoot, Water and hill worker. $15 15 days 
es money-back guarantee, reference 7 tt 
. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky. 
HaASSEy HOUNDS, REGISTERED pupplcs, ire a 
true type, hard working hunters. land 
Rushville, Ohio. 
KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT hound: 2% ae 
medium size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Ken- 
tucky-English breeding. Swamp, brush hunter. 
Trail on snow. $10 ten days trial, bank refer- 
ence. Picture furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, 
y. 




















FOR SALE: FIRST class rabbit hound, 2 
old, $12.50. Also nee coon hound $50. 

Hughes, Savannah, 

TRAINED COON OPOSSUM. skunk, hounds. 
Trial. Elmer Bath, Route 2, Springfield, Mo. 10-3 


$18.00 PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS, Redbone-Blue- 
tick sscomna. brush, briars, swamp hunters, 
fast, true, steady trailers, 2 years old, no relation, 
stay until shot or holed. $18.00, ten days trial to 
lease. Bank sqgesense, picture furnished. J. N. 
yan, Murray, 
FOX, DEER GOONHOUNDS. Shipper 35 years. 
Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 
HUNTING HOUNDS: CHEAP. Trial. 
free. Star Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill. 
KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT hound. 2% years 
old, medium size, fast, true steady trailer. 
Briar, brush, swamp hunter, trail on snow. Can’ 
be beat for starting and staying with track and 
bringing rabbit around. $15.00, ten days trial. 
Beserence. Picture. Hafford McHeynolds, Murray, 
y. 


years 
. Paul 
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REGISTERED BLACK AND Tan female, straight 
foxer. $50.00, trial here. Dr. E. J. Lambert, 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

COONHOUNDS $25.00 TO $75.00. POSSUM, squir- 
rels, dogs cheap. John Clarke, Prospect, Tenn. 








REASONABLY PRICED CHOICE quality Cock- 
ers. Wallace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


BATTS me _CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS [ij 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies pies 
all ages. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. 








GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 
South Dak. 10-6 





BEAUTIFUL CHESAPEAKE PUPS from Field 
Trial winning stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, 
owa. 

BLACK LABRADORS. THE all purpose sporting 
dog. Large selection of well bred puppies. Rod 

Hall, Concordia, Kan. 


% MISCELLANEOUS DOCS ff 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offer for 
sale high class Setters, Pointers and Coonhounds. 
Price reasonable, shipped for trial. Also time pay- 
ment plan. Get our prices today. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS 
Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds, Reasonable List Free. Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
SPORTSMEN. WE ARE offering for sale coon- 
hounds, combination hunters, setters and point- 
ers. Prices reasonable. Shipped on trial. Clayton’s 
Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 9-3 
POINTERS, SETTERS, SPANIELS, beagles, 
coonhounds, $20.00 to $200 each, shi pp 
trial; sold by mail only. Sportsmen’s Service, B9, 
LaRue, Ohio. 
PEDIGREED SAINT BERNARD puppies, money- 
back Guarantee! Dime brings photogra nlc. ros- 
pectus promptly. Royal Kennels, No. 2, azy, 


DRAHTHAAR’S UNEXCELLED FOR all ae 
pose, pointing and retrieving—Pups. Drahthaar 
Kennels, Herman, Nebr. 9-3 


REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES, wire- 

































—_ springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush 
Lake, 7-12 
SACHEHUNDS HEALTHY PUPS. Register 

stock; Dr. Johnson, 320 N. Chautauqua, r= 


ita, Kans. 

GREYHOUNDS. $25.00. REGISTERED. FAST, 
beautiful indivi uals. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, 

Minneapolis, Min 

PEDIGREED TRISH SETTER, cocker spaniel 
pups, reasonable. Time payments. Rodney Good- 

man, Rupert, Idaho. 

NOW READY. NORWEGIAN Elkhounds. Wire- 
haired Foxterrier. Scotty puppies. Envilla Ken- 

nels, Havre, Mont. 

$15.00 BUYS TRAINED COON Hound. Opossum, 
Fox, Rabbit and Bird Dogs Cheap. List Free. 

Ramsey Farm Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

REGISTERED YOUNG COONHOUNDS, beagles, 
(Irish Terriers-Winners) Gates, Richard Street, 

Elmira, N. Y. 

NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. CHAMPIONSHIP 
bloodlines. Blacks and landseers. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Peck, Arvada, Colo. 























COON, POSSUM, FOX, Squirrel dogs reasonable. 
E. Simmons, Clayton, Ga. 


CHOICE DALMATIAN AND White Collie pups; 
Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 2 





HUNTING HOUNDS, CHEAP. Dollar down. Cat- 
alogue. Kaskaskia, O-18, Herrick, Il. 


HUNTING HOUNDS: CHEAP. tre Literature 


free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick 





TREE. FOX. RABBIT Hounds. Guaranteed. For- 
rest Sarver, BS, Herrick, Ill. 


FOX HOUNDS, COON Hounds. Finger Lakes Ken- 
nels, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ETS = 
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ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, catalogue 10c. Chal- 
lenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 
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DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC j 


ROMATIC CEDAR SHAVINGS 100 Ibs. $2.75. 
Freight Prepaid, East of Rockies. Sportswood, 
nton, Mo. 
VYANTED: BIRD DOGS _ for training. Grouse, 
a. 








Pheasant, quail. A. Seidel, Danvi 


die BIRDS ano ANIMALS 38 P 


ALIFORNIA VALLEY QUAIL, $3.00 pr. Chukar 
partrid . one pr. Blue Peafow year old 
rds, $1 0 pr. Complete pricelist of ‘pirds mailed 
ty Clarence Hash, Box 974, Visalia, Calif. 
FINEST YUKONS AND Easterns obtainable. Ex- 
tra-dark, ribbon winning strains. Mink pen 
mplete $4.00. Woodall’s Mink Farm, Barberton, 
nio. - 














\UKON MINK—FINEST in America. Write for 
our Prices, Pelt & Show Records. Mention ‘‘Out- 
OOF aaa. ’* Acme Mink Farms, Box 44, Veracale, 





M ae MONEY WITH Poultry. Read America’s 
leading poulte a + for latest _information. 
hree yeote $1. nine months 25c. Poultry Trib- 
ne, Dept. C- 55, ~* 1 Morris, Illinois. 11-5 


-AISE FROGS! GOOD prices — ae. Get 





ready now for next spawn. shows 
s orgady American Frog Canning. thot New 
Orleans, 10-3 





{IN FINE DARK Youkons. Priced reasonably. 

wo Silver Foxes. Chas. Marker, Millarton, 

N. Dak 

LIVE WILD RABBITS—jacks or cottontails for 
restocking. Lowest prices. Durant Animal Co., 
Greensburg, Kansas. 

PHEASANTS FOR PROFIT and_ pleasure. 14 
ee Surplus priced night. Price list. Te 
eyfoot Aviary, Wauseon, O 8-6 

MONEY IN MINK? Our Whitney Yukons 
Bearcat Fur Farms, 5603 Springside 

Downers Grove, 

PEAFOWL, SWAN, WILD geese, ducks, turkeys, 
young ringneck pheasants, wild Mallard ducks 
n hundred lots. Reasonable. John Hass, Betten- 

dorff, Iowa. 

500 SCENTLESS SKUNKS: MALE or female. 
Best quality, blacks $5.00, stripes $2.00. 

Brown’s Kennels, White Hall, Maryland. 

CHUKAR PARTRIDGES. WE specialize in this 
magnificent gamebird. R. M. Holmes, Route 2, 

Grants Pass, Oregon. 

FOR SALE, SILVER Foxes $75.00 each. Yukon 
ens $20.00 each. Ingemar Peterson, Verges, 


Red foxes, and 
New Albin, Iowa, 











rove it. 
Ave., 
6-6 

















FOR SALE: GRAY Raccoons 
canes. Alvin Wiemenloge, 
GENUINE, WILD TURKEYS. We have some of 

merica’s finest birds. Bonny Pheasant Farm, 

Dewitt, Ia. 

DARK MUTANTS AND pure Mongolians, game 
Pheasants deluxe. H. ‘A. Stormes, East “prairie. 
Oo. 

MINK FARMING HIGHLY profitable. Free book- 

. Harland Banks, Framingham, Mass. 

SONGOLIAN FORMOSAN RINGNECKS, $1.7 
Harold Skinner, 1955—8th Ave., Cedar Rapids, 

x wa. 

1938 HATCHED RINGNECKS, WILD turkeys, 
Mutants Golden Pheasants. Lawrence N. Tay- 
or, Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Chester os 




















( HU KAR PARTRIDGES AND Bobwhite quail for 
breeding or release. Mrs. M. 8S. Carpenter, 

Boulder, Colo. 

,LACK BEAR. FEMALE, 300 Ibs.; also cage, 
tame, price $50.00. Brown’s Kennels, White 

, Maryland. 

Q U EBEC MINK: IF interested in raising, write 

Dr. B. C. Godfrey, Rutland, Vt. 

INEST STRAINS EASTERN and Yukon. Doses 

_ Fur Farm, Bethany, Conn 8-6 
EXTRA DARK MINS Investigate now. 
pease Lohr, Boyer, I 

AFOWL, DUCKS, PHEASANTS, silkies. List 

‘. Okherst Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio. 11-3 
‘INE DARK_ MINK $20.00. se 

__Kneeskerns Minkery, Castalia, low 
ERRETS: WHITE AND brown, A- r Stock. Her- 
man Leichsenring, South Amana, Iowa 

SALE ALL KINDS, hand-reared pinioned, wild 
ducks. Canada geese. Sealey Peck, Phelps, N. Y. 
‘AISE MINK, DIME for general information, 
Lomman’s Fur Farm, Spangler, Pa. 9-3 
ANADIAN GEESE, MATED, ona single ores. 
Henry Rosenbohm, Carthage, Il 0-3 
OX SQUIRRELS FOR sale. $5. 00 pair. Eanin 
Kaminski, Elba, Nebr. 

DULT_ SILVER AND youn golden pheasants. 
John Mowrer, Strasburg, Pa. 

IVE COTTONTAIL RABBITS for sale. R. Hen- 
dricks, Rutledge, Mo. 

~ SALE. TWENTY thousand ~~ ares quail. 

W. Colgin, Brownsville, Texas 


ye WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


“INNESOTA WILD RICE Seed—Write for spe- 

cial prices. Mac-Gregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, Minn. 
OODS ATTRACT DUCKS! Fish! Game! Ter- 
a seeds sont Plant this fall. Write Ter- 
475, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


FIREARMS (©) BF 


VALNUT BLANKS. QUARTER sawed stump, 
burls, plain. Fred Shuntill, Ri, Erie, Pa. 














Write 
8-4 








inspection. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 2000 new and 

used guns, send coin, 25c. Special Sale, model 70 
Winchester rifles, all calibres, standard grade, 
brand new, $47.95. Model 12 hammerless repeat- 
ing shotgun, all gauges. brand new, $34.90. 16 
and 20 gauge Fox Sterlingworth shotgun, 28” bar- 
rel modified and full, brand new, $33.50. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. L2, 12 So. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A-1 GOV’T. SLINGS 50c, SWIVELS 35c. Win- 

chester .219 slipper Ceaeereen $38.50. Free! 
Gun catalog, send stamp ree! Tackle catalog 
send stamp. Free! Camera list, send stamp. Free! 
Ski catalog, send stamp. Medal-award catalog 10c. 
J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle, 
Washineton. 





Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first odvertisement. 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., 
City. 


a EC a a ORES 
New advertisers are requested to 
Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
issue closes September 19th, 
el Se er eS 


November 












TAN YOUR OWN hides and furs. Marvelous new 
Krome-Tan. Makes real leather; harness, buck, 
sole, lace. Quick, easy. Save money. We teach you. 
Write now for free booklet. Also ask for price list 
on tanning. N. W. Fur Company, Dept. 8, Omaha, 
Nebr. i- 
$1.00 FOR ALL COURSES in taxidermy. Can't 
beat it. Years of teaching. Blue Beaver School, 
Lemont, Ill. 
‘*TAXIDERMIST NEWS” MAGAZI 
from other taxidermists. Profession 








E. 75 photos 
? Amateur? 











Sample. Hofmann, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-6 
FREE 32-PAGE CATALOG, New ideas. Bargains 
galore. Everything for every specimen. 


axi- 
dermic Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn. 7-6 





COLT TARGET, 44 SPECIAL, 6” or 712”, new 

$38.50. Sample Remington bolt action express 
deer rifle, .25 caliber, 48L sight 40 cartridges, 
$45.00. Bar reain ca cartridges per hundred: .22 Savage 
metal cased, $2.50; soft-point $3.00. .25 Reming- 
ton mushroom $3.75, motsi cased $2.75. .32 Rem- 
ington mushroom $4.00, metal Oy $3.00. .351 
Winchester soft-point $3.50. 5/20 Winchester 
$2.00. .32 /20 Winchester $2.00. “45/70 hi p. veloci- 
ty Kleanbore $6.00. .32 Winchester oot 5 oading 
2.50. Government .45/70 black lead $4.00. .50/70 
black lead 0. .303 British m.c. 375. .38 /55 
m.c. smokeless $4.00. .30/06 Government 1928 
Boatails $3.50, late issue $4.50. .30/40 Krag m.c. 
$3.75. .45 automatic $3.00. Million cartridges, 
stamp for list. Genuine UM. 8. Army soft pliable 
leather sling straps, 14%” , new, $1.00. Hudson, 
L-52 Warren St., New York. 


FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads. $1.00 post- 
paid, complete with screws for attaching. You 

save $2. 25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction 

ee Incor Mfg., Terminal Blidg., Youngs- 
own a) 








CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by Checker- 

ing expert. Set of three-Checker, Border and 
Cleaner; also directions, cons plete. $2.75, postpaid. 
Warner's, 39L Geer Ave., Norwich, Conn. 10-3 
CHURCHILL IMPERIAL TWENTY __ double. 

Worth over $1000.00. Practically new. Browning 
sixteen automatic. Ithaca twelve double deluxe 
30/06. Win. Deluxe 30-30 Hensoldt Wetzlar Scope. 
Box 146, Hanover, Mass. 


MARLIN GUNS REPAIRED—All models since 
1891. Factory Experts make your gun like new. 

New gun Guarantee. Send now. _ SoaTEe Firearms 

Co., Dept. E, New Haven, Con 

351 WIN. AUTOMATIC, LIKE new, 4 magazines, 
recoil-pad, shells. $48.00. First check buys. Roy 

Bakkum, Waukon, Iowa. 

YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, 
swaging dies, _ repairs, sights, reamers. 

Yankee Specialty 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

REMINGTON AUTOLOADING SHOTGUNS $39.50. 
All other arms _ proportionally priced. Pulver’s 

Sporting Goods, Hudson, N. Y. 

VENTILATED RIBS FOR all shotguns $17.50 to 
$35.00, Satisfaction guaranteed. John Crowe, 

Guncraft, St. Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 12 GAUGE Parker. G. H. Grade, 30” 
barrel. Factory rebuilt and guaranteed. A. Rosa, 
Milford, Dela. 


TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, RINOCULARS; 
1938 bargain catalog free. Brownscope Com- 
pany, 5 West 27th Street, New York. 11-3 


FI. 3ST RIFLE TELESCOPES made. Malcolm 
Telescope Co., Aubifirn, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: SEVERAL skeet, field, 
Stamp. W. B. Arey, Salisbury, N. 


i ~=e& DECOYS _ 


MAKE YOUR GOOSE decoys. Light, folding sil- 
houettes, cheap, sturdy, effective. Patterns, com- 
lete instructions $1.00. Ad-Art Printing Co., 
enatchee, Wash. 

CEDAR FEEDING DUCK Ceeore. replace live 
decoys. One is all you need. Write for circular. 

Rex Decoy Co., 1050 West 30, Los Angeles. Calif. 

wise FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. 

Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 3-9 

DECOYS, DUCKS, GEESE, completely natural. 
Hamlin Boat Works, Ludington, Mich. 

GRAVE’'S NATIONALLY KNOWN box Turkey 
calls. $1.00. P. L. Graves, Yale, Va. 


We Sa TS 


RUGS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write to ay for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver Colo. 
NEW CATALOG, LOWER prices. Glass eyes, al! 
taxidermists’ supplies. Taxidermists: write for 
new catalog just off the press. Prices cut deep. 
Save money. Get finest goods made; from oldest 
dealers in America. Elwood Supply Co., Dept. 225 
Omaha, Nebr. 11-4 
TAXIDERMIST, FURRIER, TANNING, mount- 
ing rugs, scarfs, coats, buckskin. Re — F WoeR. 
Ruwoldt Furrier’s, 107 N. Gettysburg , Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES, MANIKINS, shields, Every- 
thing for the modern taxidermist. a est prices 
































trap guns. 
Cc. 
































in America. Specimens for mou ay Catalogue 
free. M. Nowotny, 1331 Broadway, San Antonio, 
exas. 





TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial 

Eyes, Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, 
materials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10¢ for big illustrated catalog. Jonas 
Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 





FINE DEERSKIN GLOVES made. C. K. Wee, 
Gloves, Johnstown, N. Y. )-6 
TAXIDERMISTS SINCE 1898 AND always nese 
Weibel & Son, 231 St. Helens, Tacoma, Wash. 
64 PAGE CATALOG FREE. Eyes, tool. Supplies. 
Schoepfer, 1200 Broadway, New York. 11-3 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES on making fox scarfs. 
Strange. Clarkston, Wash. 10-6 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES, PAPER forms, glass 
eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 
MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE, Green- 
field Center, N. Y. Three Sample copies 25c. 

















FIREARMS 


@o7 €§60©ANTIOUE 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS: LIST with actual photos 
of arms 50c. Dexter, Box 399, Topeka, Kansas. 








FLY TYING MATERIALS. 
standard feathers and bucktails to rarer items. 


Everything from 


Special streamer, wet and dry fly hooks. Tools. 
Gut, etc. Complete list free. Percy Tackle Co., 
506-B Congress St., Portland, Maine. 
FLY AND LEADER making materials. Free list. 
Full information. Write today. Paul Young, 
8065-C2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich 
RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit information 
free, “rp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106 Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 
SINKER MOLDS, TROLLING, just out. Free il- 
lustrated folder. Reading Instrument Co., Box 
78. Reading, Pa. 8-6 
FREE: NEW 1939 CATALOG. Finest flytying, 
rodbuilding materials and tackle. Off press No- 
vember 1.Rockland Tackle Shop, O, Hillburn, N. Y. 
FINEST LINE OF fiy-makers’ tools on earth. 
Catalog for stamp. D. H. Thompson, 335 Wal- 
nut Avenue, Elgin, I}linois. 
SELECTED MATERIALS. SEND for catalog. 
The Fly Shop, Fitchburg, Mass. 
GOLDEN PHEASANT SKINS, 85c. Wholesale ma- 
terial catalog. Herter’s, Waseca, Minn. 
































BUILD YOUR FAVORITE boat—save on the cost. 
The Welch System of boat building makes this 
ossible. Send 10c for 32 page catalog showing 
elch Designs, White Cap otors, boat eq aye. 
ment. The elch System completely explained in 
this interesting book. Use Welch Ready Cut parts 
and build your boat at home. Welch Boat Com- 
pany, Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ELECTRIC OUTBOARD FROM old automobile 
generator. Operates with car battery. Smooth— 
quiet Plans 10c. LeJay Manufacturing, 593 LeJay 
uilding, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MAKE 12” ROWBOAT, BLUEPRINTS 30c. 
Weesho-Uco, B51-M, Detroit, Mich. 
pi CAMERAS 
Ww AND PHOTO SUPPLIES mame 
CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated 
catalog listing everything photographic; still 


and movie cameras, films, lenses; at tremendous 
savings. Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All) 
guaranteed. We take your old camera or py 
ment in trade. Write now for your free copy of our 
newest money-saving bargain book; just out! 
Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., 
(Photographic Headquarters Since 1899), 230 
South Wabash, Dept. 11-G, Chicago. 
IF YOU GO to Mexico ask first for prices and 
pamphlets of finest German quality miniature 
and other cameras, binoculars, movie cameras and 





rojectors. Foto Mantel, Sucr. R. Rudiger, V. 
Sarranza 11. P. O. Box 1459, Mexico City-110. 
Branch store: Tijuana, Baja, Calif. Tijuana, 


Lower Calif., Hotef Commercial: Monterrey, N. L. 
Morelos Oriente No. 55 
MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn , — ce 
anaes. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
erience unnecessary. Common school education 
ficient. Interesting booklet and requirements 
free. American Shee of Photography, 3601 Michi- 








gan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago. 
GENERA FILM, 100 FEET double 8mm. $1.75, 
100 feet for Univex, $1.00, postpaid. Process 


a powders. Sample free. Fromaders, Davenport, 

owa,. 

WILLARD’S 3 GIVES YOUR prints a beauty treat- 
me, AB y’'re clear, brilliant, full of life. Roll 

developed, 2° prints each negative 25c. Enlarge- 

ment coupon. Willard’s, Box 3536-H, Cleveland 

Heights, Ohio. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO sets prints plus en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 

prints 2\%c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
‘Where the West Begins.’ 2-12 














ROLLS DEVELOPED TWO free enlargement cou- 
pons and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 
12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
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NO MORE WASTED film or unnecessary expense. 

Take pictures you can be proud of. Sell to mag- 
azines and newspapers. Make good money wher- 
ever you live. Easy, low-cost home study course 
shows you how! Free catalog. Universal Photog- 
raphers, Dept. D, 10 W. 33 St., New York City. 


“STREAMLINE PHOTOS” NE Wil Different! Rolls 
developed, printed. Free Xmas Card from best 
yicture 25c. Free enlargement coupon. Stream- 
ine Studios, Box 5699 E. Cleveland, Ohio. 
LEARN PHOTO COLORING—3ith year. $1.00 
course for 25c silver. Parlor, Box 22. West 
Milford, New Jersey. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENTS, eight elec- 
trogloss prints \.ith roll developed 25c. ayfair, 
Dept. A5, Box 261, Toledo, Ohio. 11-4 
































SPEED: GREASED LIGHTNING photo service! 

Rolls developed, prance, -: Reprints 2%c. 
Candids printed. 3%4x4 3c. Five 5x7 Enlarge- 
ments, 29c. Cardinal Photos, Summit, N. J. 1-3 





LOOK! YOUR CHOICE! Sixteen prints or two 








enlargements and 8 prints from each roll, 25c. 
Quickest service! Modern Studios, LaCrosse, Wis. 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS Roll developed, 8 nat- 





ural color prints—-25c. Natural color reprints 3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. N atural Color Photo, < 89, 
Janesville, Wisc 5-12 


TWENTY REPRINTS 25c. ROLL developed = 
two prints each negative, 25c. Star Photo Serv- 
ice, Dept. B, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 


PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS 
cards, calendars. Illustrated circular free. Ideal 
Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J 


35° DISCOUNT ON FILMS. Up 25% Discount on 
Still or — Cameras. Paramount Co., dt 
East 92nd St. New York City. 


PROPERTIES noe SALE & 4 


MODERN HOME, a ees $3 wovely 

views, bathing on place, depot con handy; 

good §8-room house, bath, furnace, hardwood 

floors; cement-basement barn, valuable wood, 

fertile land; part down, page 77 Free Catalog 

2000 margains. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., 
. City. 


N. 



































OZARKS—10 ACRES WHITE River frontage; un- 

improved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list 
and literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., 
manene City, Kans 








5 ACRES. EXCEL. FISHING lake; o only ly $49; $5.00 
down. Baker, St. Croix Falls is. 







MEN—WOMEN, GET Government Jobs. 

$105. 175 month. Dependable. Prepare imme- 
diately for future examination. List positions, 
Free. Write today. Franklin Institute Dept. C51, 
Rochester, N. Y. 












voREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. 
Hunt, trap, patrol. ualify apetiatny. = 
Rayson Service 17, Denver, Colo. 1-3 





INVENTORS—TIME COUNTS—Don’'t risk delay 

in patenting your invention. Write for new 48- 
Page Free booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inven- 
tor.’’ No charge for reliminary information. 
Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 690-G Adams eT 
Washington, D. C. 10-3 





PATENTS, LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 1-12 
WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented 
and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us 
what you have for sale. Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. C 
PENDING PATENTS CAN be made more salable 
than issued patents. Pay only Government filing 
fee. Explanatory —- free. American Patents 
Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washington, 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, registered Patent At- 
torney, Victor Building, ashington, Cc. 
Highest references. Best results. Booklet free. "3-12 


| EXMECOLTERSe 


3,000 BARGAIN. 12 ARROWHEADS, SPEAR- 
HEAD, Gempoint 99c. Pipes, bannerstones, 

gorgets, pendants, axes, fiintlocks, blunderbusses, 

antiques. Catalogue—photographs 10c. Museum, 

Rutland, Illinois. 

LARGE STOCK STONE relics, beaded trappings 
old arms. Lists dime. N. Carter, Elkhorn, is. 

100 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3. 00. Tomahawk 
Head 50c. Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot 

Springs, Ark. 

100 GOOD OR 60 FINE, arrowheads, $3.00. List 
free. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. _—*6-6 

ah 4: FINE TEXAS arrowheads, list 25c. Clyde 

O'Neal, Waco, Texas. 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - | Daa) 


2 BEST ARCHERY BOWS. From the heart of the Bows. From the heart of the 
Yew country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 

1958 Onyx 8t., } ER, Oregon. 

ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or 
hunting. Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. 

Archery, 617 South State, Chicago. 

FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, sup- 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

HUNTING, TARGET BOWS, materials. Specialty 

Cc —_— arrows. Peck, 534-17th, San Pedro, 
alif. 









































OSAGE BOW STAVES 6 ft. $2.50 each. R. C. 
Parker, Johnson, Nebr. 


Se, TRAPPING 


TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents. snowshoes ; 

Pack-baskets. Complete trapping equipment. 
Lowest _prices; quickest service. rite new cata- 
logue. Howe Fur Company, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, 
Maine. 10-3 
TRAPPERS! SEND FOR free illustrated price list 

of World Famous Klefiock Steel Animal Snares, 
snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps, 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co., Dept. L, ibbing, = 


















BUCK LURE, REAL deer musk compound at- 
tracts deer, overcomes human odor, makes still 
hunting more sure. $1.00 per bottle with instruc- 
tions. E. J. Dailey, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 9-3 
TRAP FOX OR Coyote. Bunch system gets the sly 
est furbearer. Results or no pay. F. Q. Bunce 
Welch, Minn., Box O. 10-3 


Wy SPORTING GOODS. 


FREE HUNTING EQUIPMENT catalog No. 24 No. 24. 
Gun cases, moccasins, boots, wool goods, etc. 
Nichols Corporation, Yarmouth, Maine. 


i MISCELLANEOUS Re 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effec- 








tively from any lake, pond or river. Write for 
| ~*> ee Aschert Bros., Box 155, iatenass, 
alif. 9- 





WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to Columbian 
Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Can. 
DIVORCES: NO PUBLICITY. American Attorney. 
__Complete information. Box 1736, ElPaso, Texas. 
BEAUTIFUL HIGH TONE blowing horns. Hand 
made. 18” $3.00; 20” $5.00; 22” $8.00; 24” 
$30.68. Prepaid. National Products Co., Laredo, 
Texas. 
UNEXCELLED DEER AND Bear Hunting. Ex- 
pert Guides, comfortable camps. Five dollars 
per day covers everything. Buckland Camp, North 
Bay, Ontario, Canada. 
12 INDIAN ARROWHEADS, SPEARHEADS, 
gempoint 99c. Relics, firearms, antiques. Cata- 
logue 10c. Museum, Rutland, Illinois. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, WORLD’S COSTLIEST Auto- 
mobiles. Dozen $1.00. Handbook, 10c. Auto- 
mobiles, Box 534, Saint Cloud, Minnesota. 
WANTED: DERRYDALE PRESS books. Gordon 
__Moore, Jr., Peakland, Lynchburg, Va. 
WATCHES BOUGHT, SOLD, exchanged. List 
free. Wm. Janvrin, Ludlow, 8S. D. 





























The Proper Use of the Gunsling 


to support the gun when slung across 

the back. But, in this country, it is 
rarely used now for this purpose. Once 
when returning from a deer hunt, I 
slung my gun across my back by the 
strap. Just then, one of the largest 
bucks I have ever seen appeared on the 
top of a ridge about 70 yd. away, its 
great, branching antlers. silhouetted 
against the sky. I worked fast in getting 
that gun down, but, just as I put the 
butt to my shoulder, the buck gave a 
half wheel, a great bound, and was out 
of sight. That cured me of carrying a 
rifle on my back when there was any 
possibility of seeing big game. 

Military riflemen inthis country first be- 
gan to use the sling in target practice, 
because the present military rifle, the 
Springfield, had such a short stock that 
it was unpleasant to shoot in any posi- 
tion, unless tied down with a sling. 
Presently the small-bore shooters began 
to use the sling, finding it led to in- 
creased steadiness in the prone position. 
Then military rifles, when restocked, be- 
came increasingly popular for game 
shooting, as the .30/06 cartridge proved 
a fine one for big game. So the sling 
was adopted, along with the cartridge 
and rifle. That brought about the wide- 
spread use of the gunsling by game 
shooters, both for big and small game. 

On the right gun, if the shooter is 
given an opportunity to adjust it, the 
sling is a help. The small-bore crack 
shots and others whe specialize in target 
work have the sling attached to the 
barrel only, with the other end hanging 
loose and looped at the end to go over 


Ps support ti the gunsling is intended 


96 


the arm. The loop is placed over a keep- 
er, attached to the sleeve, and tightened 
down. As this method is not practical 
for field work, the hunter attaches hissling 
both to the barrel and butt, with enough 
play in it to permit its being wrapped 
over his arm. To adjust it properly, the 
elbow is dropped into the strap loop, 
then the hand twists under and back 
over it, and grasps the fore-end of the 
gun to complete the wrap. When the 
elbow is raised, the sling can be tight- 
ened as much as desired. When there is 
no time to take the turn about the arm, 
the outthrust of the elbow tightens the 
sling in the same way. This can be done 
as the rifle comes up. This is important, 
for no more than two seconds may 
elapse from the time game is seen until 
the shot is fired. 

Remember one thing, either use the 
gunsling in the proper manner, or else 
do not have it on the gun. A loose, un- 
used strap will get in the way, and spoil 
your accuracy. 

I assume that, any time the shooter 
has a chance to take a position other 
than standing, he will have time to 
adjust his sling. Therefore, if the sling 
is on the gun, the prone position should 
be used. The trouble is that prone shoot- 
ing seldom is feasible in the woods. In 
the mountains, or other open country, a 
beast the size of a deer might be hit from 
prone when it could not be hit from any 
other position, but, as a rule, the ability 
to shoot from the prone position is 
worthless when you're hunting most 
game. 

Shooting with a sling from a sitting 
position is more practical, and is more 


reliable than a standing shot, particular- 
ly in a wind. This position should be 
used if the game is standing and un- 
alarmed, and if the country is open 
enough to see above the cover when sit- 
ting. 

One thing to be kept in mind is that, 
when a sling is only occasionally used, 
there will be misses due to faulty eleva- 
tion. The sling is intended to prevent the 
gun from jumping with the recoil. If you 
have previously shot prone, with a down 
tension of 50 lb. on the strap, and then 
try to shoot from the knee, where the 
gun can jump but can’t whip down, you 
may find yourself shooting several inches 
above the point of aim. The sling is 
simply a method of tying a man to his 
rifle, so that it must lift a part of his 
weight as it rises. 

Many gunners think a sling should be 
put on all rifles, but I am rather skepti- 
cal about the utility of a strap on any 
rifle except a bolt-action, or a single-shot 
with rigid barrel. A pump-action rifle 
has no business with a gunsling on it 
because the forward arm must be free 
to pump. Slings are not meant for auto- 
matic rifles either. No takedown rifle 
should have anything attached to the 
barrel to pull it down with the tension. 

It’s all a matter of personal preference. 
If you want a gunsling, there is no 
reason why you shouldn’t have it. At 
times, it is a nuisance or worse. At other 
times it may come in handy. Only the 
gunner, himself, can decide its value. In 
any case, heavy military slings are out 
of place on a hunting rifle. A sling of 
bridle leather, % in. wide, is heavy 
enough.—Chas. Askins. 
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that “EVEREADY” “PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE, if used according to printed 
directions, in normal water cooling systems, will protect the cooling 






system of your car against freezing and clogging from rust formations 





for a full winter; also that it will not boil away, will not cause dam- 






age to car finish, or to the metal or rubber parts of the cooling 






system, and that it will not leak out of a cooling system tight enough 





to hold water. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: NEW YORK.N. Y BRANCHES. CHICAGO +SAN FRANCISCO 
UNIT OF UNION CARBIDE (Wj AND CARBON CORPORATION 








-IND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 


RTANT! The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you 
know how many gallons you will need during the entire winter. You can’t get 
that information on a boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for “Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze...and here it is. See how reasonably you can get two-way protection 
all winter long against both freeze-up and rust formations with one shot of 
‘Prestone” anti-freeze—one shot because it won’t boil off, no matter how warm 
the weather gets between the cold snaps. If your car isn’t on this chart, your 
dealer has a chart showing all cars; and amounts needed for temperatures 
to 60° below zero. 




















ur car and? ’ right. The first figure shows the protection you 
get with one gallon of ‘‘Eveready’’ ‘‘Prestone’’ anti-freeze in the cooling system; the 
second with one and a half gallons—and so on. "+" means above zero."—" means be- 
low zero. If your car has a hot water heater, add \% gallon to the quantity called for. 








































































DEL 1 1% 2 & 1 1% 2 &% 
we CAL. GAL. GAL. GAL. MODEL GAL. GAL. GAL. GAL A rey Vane), 
AUBURN LAFAYETTE a. — wi . . | 
654, '36 412 - @ ~27 -99 6, '34, '35, '36 hae ee sack ial Why take chances Ww ith boil- 
852, '36 +17 +6 — 9 -28 400", '37, '38 +16 + 4-12 —34 away anti-freeze this winter? 
BUICK LA SALLE ss ~— Start the season right, with 
40, '34, '35, 36, '37, °38 +6 —18 —5S4 35-50, '35; 50 (Str. 8), '36 +12 4 4 on ee ——: 
60, 80,'90, $36, '37, '38 +12 ~ & -27 —$9 345-C, '33: 50, '37, '38 Hi ig See Eveready Prestone” anti- 
CADILLAC maces freeze in your radiator. One 
85, '37 +12 — 4 -27 -—S9 ephyr, '36, '37, '38 ‘ee $e + 4 = 4 stop at your service station 
36, '37; 60, '38 +19 + 9 — 3 -19 V-12, '33 to '38 +23 +17 +10 + 2 f d range pares 
60, 70, '37; 65, 75, '37,'38 +20 +12 + 1 —12 NASH now, an you re safe against | 
60, 70, 75, °36; 90, "38 = +22 +15 + 8 0 3720, '37; 3820, 3880,'38 +10 — 8 —34 boil-away, freeze-up and rust- 
355-D, '34, ’35; 80, 85,'36 +16 + 4 12 —34 3620, 3640, '36; 3780, '37 +14 g = 50 | . ll atu c 
CHEVROLET Adv. 8, '34, '35;Amb.8,'36 +17 + 6 — 9 —28 c O8B'NE all winter —— 
All Models, '36 + 8 -—12 —43 OLDSMOBILE No worry, no uncertainty, 
All Models, '37, °38 + 6-18 -% F, '35,'36 inci Ce no going back for more. You 
CanveLan L 8 ere ne ti7 ' $ . ’ ™ pay for “Prestone” anti- j 
32, '33, '34, °35; AF,'37 +12 — 4 —27 —S9 Basti ogg ; 
Royal, '37; C18, 19, 20,'38 +16 + 4 —12 —34 PACKARD freeze only once-a-winter. And 
DeL-8, '36; Imp., '37 +18 + 8 — 6 —23 120, '35, '36; 6, '37 +14 © —21 —5SO -¢ , . ; afeer ; 
AF-8, Imp.-8, '35; 6, °36 +15 + 2 6 —42 6, 38 - 8 ~fZ 43 if you ll check back after a | 
DE soTO oa. . — te = 5 << winter of guaranteed freeze- | 
; ‘ _ 00-1-2, ’36; 120, '37; a 
34; AF, AS, '36; 6, '37; S 8.’ 4 4 up protection, driving com- 
5" 38 ee uper 8, '38 16 + 4 -12 —34 
seser a = + ro t = . a fort and peace of mind, you'll 
32, $3: De2, °36: 12, '33 to '38 +21 +16 +10 find that “Prestone” anti- 
w-6, ‘38 + 8 -12 —43 PIERCE ARROW freeze has actually saved you money. 
ior-6, '30; DU, '35; 1601, '36; 8, '37, '38 +20 +12 + 1 -12 . - . . , 
D-5, '37 412 — 4 -27 —59 12, 136 to "38 424 +20 +18 + 6 Read the guarantee. It insures your car against winters 
FORD PLYMOUTH greatest driving hazards... boil-away, freeze-up, and rust. 
V-8, '32 to '36; V-8-78, PF, PG, '34 PS, P6, 38 + 6-18 —54 
37, °38 +18 + 8 — 6 -—23 Pl, P2, '36; P3, P4, '37 + 8 -12 —43 
-8-74, '37, '38 +10 — 8 —34 —62 PONTIAC | 
GRAHAM 8, '33, '34, '35; 6, 36 + 8 —12 —43 
90, 110, '36; 95, 116, 6, '37, '38 +10 — 8 —34 —62 
20, '37, '38 +10 — 8 —34 —62 8, '36 +12 — 4 -—27 -S59 i 
$-6, '35; 85, 37 0 -34 -62 8, '37,'38 +15 + 2 -16 —42 TRADE-MARKS | 
HUDSON STUDEBAKER 
35 (late); 6, '36 to '38 &» 3 28 —@ 6, '36 to '38; Com.,'38 +6 —18 —S4 
8, '36, °37 ee 4 ake we Dic., '34, '35; Pres., '37 +10 ~ 8 —34 —62 
35 (early); 8,°38 +h =a 6 «fi =i Pres., '36,'38 +12 — 4 -27 -S9 | 
2,°38 0-34 —62 TERRAPLANE 
HUPMOBILE 6, '36, '37, 38 +3 -25 —62 A N T I- F R E E Z E 
5-618-G, '36; 6, '37, '38 +16 + 4-12 -—34 WILLYS , 0 “Pre ” ore je-marks of 
$22, '34; 8-621-N, '36; 8,'38 bi + SB wm 6 aSS 77, '33 to '36 -21 The words “Eveready” and “Prestone’’ are trade 
27,'35; 627, '36; 8, 37 +19 +10 0 -15 37, '38 —- 6 —47 National Carbon Co., Inc. 








COSTS MORE BY THE GALLON LESS BY THE WINTER 


SUPER-X SHOT STRING 35% SHORTER THAN ORDINARY LOADS 
- REET 7 





,.— 


SuperX FORMS 


ITS KILLING PATTERN 
AT 60 YARDS IN 


5/1000 OF A SECOND 


each pellet of the shot charge in flight. 


P ERFECT pattern control at the tar- 
get is built into every Western shot 
shell, from long-range SUPER-X for 
wildfowl shooting down to small-gauge 
XPERT loads for upland game. 


Study the illustrations above, and con- 
vince yourself of the superiority of the 
ammunition that controls a// three di- 
mensions of the shot charge! The round, 
even pattern around the duck in the top 
illustration will be effective om/y if it is 
built up with sufficient rapidity to pre- 


First of all, the pattern is round and 
uniform, expanding to its most efficient 
killing circle at the exact range dictated 
MODEL 21 by the degree of choke in the gun bar- vent the game from flying out of the 
Douste rel. killing circle. How Western accom- 


BARREL li sh . hi i d x: b °. sh , 
MODEL 12 Then, the rapidity with which the pat- P s - adi: me 0s a cag mary Bo s eh: 
HEAVY : ‘ ‘ . in the diagram of the Short Shot String 
tern is built up around the moving tar- }) Tae Goes 
f B of SUPER-X. 


DUCK GUN 
get is controlled by regulating the 
length of the shot string —a WESTERN Ask for WESTERN shot shells by their 
popular brand names of SUPER-X and 


contribution to modern ammunition 


development, made possible by the 
patented Flightometer, an instrument 
which locates definitely the position of 


XPERT, and make sure you will get the 
ammunition that controls shot charges 
in three dimensions! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-19, East Alton, Illinois 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. K-19, East Alton, Illinois. 
Mail, free, your leaflets giving full particulars of SUPER-X and XPERT shot shells— 
also your ammunition handbook containing 72 pages of helpful shooting information. 


Improve Your Shooting 
With a W/NCHESTER Shotgun 


if you prefer a Double, the Model 21 is 
your gun. In repeaters there’s nothing 
like the mode| 12, now also available in Address 
Magnum size chambered for 3-inch shells. 


Name 





